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Foreword 


VED is usable in Westtown’s past? It may be taken as 
a safe prophecy that pasts are in for some hard going. 
We live in apocalyptic days; new orders are being painfully born. 
Few of the accepted modes of living will escape modification, some 
perhaps will be changed even to the point of annihilation. Strange 
new forces are already pressing upon traditional forms of govern- 
ment, on familiar economic structures, on social structures like 
the family, on religious structures like the Christian Church. Along 
with the resulting modifications, perhaps even the cause of them, 
will come changes in temper, in outlook, in need, in hope, in what 
the average man will expect and demand from life. Hence we may 
certainly look for alterations in most of the familiar groupings 
through which man makes himself at home in this universe. And 
of these human institutions, schools, colleges, and universities may 
be ranked among the most important. 

Westtown, the object of so much devoted affection, often 
thoughtless affection that is easily wounded, will be caught in 
this process of change. We need not regret the fact. Our task 
is to make certain that all change be sound change, made in a 
chosen direction, and on principles clearly defined and stoutly main- 
tained. We must direct the course, and not be blown about by 
any and every wind of fashionable doctrine. 

If then the Westtown of the future is to be something more 
than the mere successor to the Westtown of yesterday and today, 
if it is to be an organic development upon understood principles, 
the question posed becomes of the first importance: What is usable 
in Westtown’s past? It is essential that a sufficient number of 
persons capable of thinking in terms of decades of time and in 
reference to general principles should be asking themselves and 
each other this question, and asking it now. When I first agitated 
the desirability of a new history of Westtown, in 1939, the reluc- 
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tant spirit of my friends, rationalizing a sinking of the heart at 
the thought of adding one more to the many activities in process 
for the good of the School, took refuge in a myth, the myth of 
mathematical propriety. “Add,” they said, “150 years to 1799 
and you arrive at the year 1949, a notable milestone in Westtown 
annals. Let us write the new history in 1949.” That is to say: 
after us the deluge. 

But the fact is, the deluge is after us; it is all about us. History 
does not segment itself into neat decimal sections. Things happen 
when they happen, to the despair of schoolboy memory. It would 
have been tidier if the Athenians had reached the peak of their 
exasperation at Socrates one year sooner, and had handed him 
the hemlock cup, not in that absurd year 399 B.C., an utterly 
characterless date, but in 400:B.C., so pleasing to the decimal mind. 
And the crisis in world affairs did not see fit to put itself off until 
Westtown’s one hundred and fiftieth year. Here it is; and it will 
certainly, directly and indirectly in subtle ways not now foreseen, 
affect our Alma Mater. We must see Westtown steadily and see 
it whole. We must face and answer the question: What is usable 
in Westtown’s past? 

As you look through the Treasure Room at Westtown and as 
you read this book, you may find yourself saying: How odd, how 
delightfully quaint, how absurd! But the boys and girls, the teach- 
ers and parents and Committee Friends, in the successive stages 
of this story, did not feel odd, quaint, or absurd. They felt like 
normal beings, just as we today feel like normal beings. The 
different Westtowns so vividly televisioned in these pages were, in 
a mysterious way characteristic of all human groupings that 
achieve a distinct life and quality, the embodiment of an informing 
principle, of what Plato called an Idea. It is our task to seize upon 
this principle continuously present under all modifications of out- 
ward form, and to play our parts as its instruments, working out 
in terms of the life of the future the human expression of this 
Quaker Idea. 

Of the future, I say. My father used to give this account of 
what happens when persons interested in schools initiate major 
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changes. They carefully note what they have been wanting for 
the past thirty years and they express these wants in brick and 
social arrangements. But lo! Their hopes have no sooner been 
realized than the whole is out of date; for the builders had looked 
at what the generation going out had been missing rather than 
at what the generation coming in was going to need. His pet 
example was the present building, so solidly constructed, with such 
astonishing brickwork and chimneys, such irreplaceable interior 
pine finish. And as soon as it was built, friends of Westtown were 
forlornly asking themselves why a cottage system had not been 
adopted. 

And what are the usable elements in this past? Draw upon your 
memories, read this book, and answer that question for yourself. 
Shall we not all agree that Westtown through the years has been 
the expression of a religious concern, of a Quaker concern? If 
that primary function is abandoned, the real Westtown dies no 
matter how well groomed her graduates may be, no matter how 
much money they make, no matter how advanced her formal meth- 
ods of teaching may become or how brilliant her intellectual 
achievement, and no matter how ingeniously the loss be rational- 
ized out of mind. But we must not delude ourselves that this 
religious concern of the founding fathers and their successors, 
so easy to proclaim, so trite to express, so acceptable to our feel- 
ings, will be easily carried on into the future. Destructive forces, 
some obvious and some insidiously unobvious, may reduce a once 
living ideal to a mummified corpse to which lip service is smoothly 
paid. Financial stringency, a changing patronage that must be 
pleased, false and flattering theories of education, and most of 
all a genuine difficulty in finding a fresh generation of Com- 
mittee Friends and teachers who are religiously concerned 
men and women in any effective sense—these and other dangers 
easily conjured up may make Westtown merely “another good 
school” instead of a great Quaker school. But if that concern is 
consciously and effectively maintained as the spring and fountain- 
head of Westtown and is manifested in the lives of the Committee, 
the staff, and the students, the heritage from the past will add its 
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five talents to the five so richly enjoyed today. Let us lift up 
our hearts to that great work. 

And now for a concluding word about the writer of this book. 
It is not only a crisis in the affairs of the world that makes a 
new history of Westtown timely. There is the additional fact 
of the availability of a person admirably qualified for such an 
exacting task. The public that will read this book, if small, will 
be acute and critical. They will soon observe not only that an 
immense amount of work has gone into the making of this volume, 
but that the laborer has just the qualifications required. Of Quaker 
ancestry distinguished for its contribution to educational circles, 
with Westtown connections going back without a break to the 
great-grandparents on both sides of her family, herself a graduate 
of the School, a teacher there for four very successful years, and 
at present the wife of a teacher at Westtown and mother of three 
future Westonians, a deeply concerned Friend to whom the 
Quaker tradition is a precious possession, she has added to these 
qualifications a richness of culture unusual in any circle. A sense 
of humor, a sense of proportion, a sense of the requirements of 
her public, and considerable experience of non-Quaker European 
and American life have precisely fitted her for this task. I take 
this occasion to convey to her our admiring and grateful thanks. 


CARROLL T. BROWN 
Thornhowe 
Westtown, Penna. 
Second Month 1942 
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Opening Days 
15/99 


T IS nearly ten o'clock on a bright morning in late 
May of the year 1799. The large second-floor Meet- 
ing Room, situated squarely in the middle of the 

substantial brick building of Westtown School, is rapidly 
filling with Friends, who have come to attend the Quaker 
meeting. for worship held regularly at this time every 
Sunday morning, or rather every First-day, as Friends call 
it in their terminology. On the hard uncushioned benches 
facing the meeting the elderly Friends take their places, 
men on one side and women on the other. Most of them 
are dressed in simple drab or snuffcolored clothes of home 
manufacture, but one man, obviously a visiting Friend 
from the city, wears black; the buckles on his shoes are of 
silver, and his stockings are of silk instead of the com- 
moner yarn. We note that the men wear three-cornered 
or high-crowned beaver hats, and that they do not remove 
them even after they have taken their places in the meet- 
ing. Those women Friends who live inside the building 
wear little close-fitting caps which frame their faces 
instead of the broad-brimmed, shallow-crowned hats 
of the visitors. 
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Along the sides of the room are seated the members of 
the farm community with their wives and children, as 
well as some visitors interested in the newly opened 
School. They have come in by horseback, often with 
their wives or children riding pillion behind them, in some 
cases along the new wagon track from the east, their 
horses sinking deep into the Chester County mud at every 
step. They have traversed thick woods to get here, for 
a little more than half of the Westtown farm is still uncut 
primeval forest, uncleared of its thick undergrowth of 
bushes and moss-covered logs. Although the larger 
game, the wildcat, the bear, the wolf, and the deer, have 
receded further into the wilds together with the Indians, 
smaller game is plentiful. The woods are full of raccoons 
and opossums, squirrels and rabbits, whose paths cross 
and recross in every direction. Many a rosy-cheeked child. 
riding behind his mother, peered around her back on his 
way to meeting this morning to see the bobbing white tail 
of a disappearing rabbit, the lumbering gait of a wood- 
chuck, or the flash of a bluebird’s wings. The leaves were 
dripping from a recent shower, and the wild flowers, the 
drooping Solomon’s seal, the May apple, half hidden under 
its glossy leaves, and the fragrant honeysuckle, gave a new 
enchantment to the woods. The indescribable sweetness 
of the spring air and the delicate calls of the wood birds 
followed these Friends even into the Meeting Room, 
where they took their places along the sides. 

Now the students are entering through the wide-open 
door, walking by twos in separate files. There are forty 
of them, twenty of each sex, for, although when the 
School opened less than a month ago, the Committee in 
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charge of the School had had applications for seventy- 
three boys and sixty girls, they had decided to admit only 
twenty of each sex the first month and ten every month 
afterward, until a total of a hundred of each should be 
reached. The girls walk demurely, each wearing a white 
starched cap, a white kerchief folded across her shoulders, 
a dress of a sober color, and a white handkerchief thrown 
across her arm. ‘The boys wear dark suits, their Sunday 
best, cut to the regulation pattern; if any of their clothes 
have not met the approval of the School authorities on 
their arrival, they have been laid aside to be altered into 
conformity by the shears of Tommy Dent, the school 
tailor. Their trousers or knee breeches are often of nan- 
keen; the jackets, known as “roundabouts,” fit tightly, 
and neck ribbons or stiff padded black scarves bring their 
collars into close proximity with their ears. This leads 
to a feeling of near strangulation, perhaps compensated 
for in part by the knowledge that they look well before 
the girls, whom they do not see at such close range at any 
other time during the week. 

All have now taken their places, and the hush ensues, 
familiar to all who have attended Quaker meetings, a 
silence which is not simply devoid of sound, but pregnant 
also with the unseen and the inexplicable. The expres- 
sions of those on the facing benches relax from severity 
to calm, and many a face, overshadowed by its hat or 
framed by its close-fitting cap, shines with the reilected 
light of a soul gathered into itself and in touch with an 
unseen power transcending its own. Among the students 
too, in spite of the rigorous discipline of long hours and 
hard benches, there is in many cases a relaxation of mind 
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and spirit which to some means hours of peace and inward 
serenity. Rebecca Budd, one of the older girls, after such 
a meeting as this, recorded in her diary that she hoped that 


I may be preserved from doing anything contrary to 
the good rules of the house, constantly striving to 
improve my own mind, and endeavoring daily to set a 
good example as an elder scholar to those younger, 
that I may not be a stumbling block in their way.} 

The minutes pass; nothing is heard but the faint rustle 
of the spring breeze and the songs of distant birds. Finally, 
one of the women Friends rises in the body of the meeting, 
removes her bonnet, and stands still, her head a little 
bent, without speaking; it is her first sermon in meeting, 
and she is so moved by this experience of the call to speak, 
as well as by her sense of humility and inadequacy, that 
she stands for several minutes, unable to say a word. 
Then at last she begins falteringly, her voice growing 
stronger as she proceeds, until gradually she finds herself 
speaking with that conviction which comes from inner 
certainty as she prays that messengers may be sent forth 
to roll away the stone from the well’s mouth, as has been 
done this day, that the word preached may quench the 
spiritual thirst in the hearts of some present. When she 
has taken her seat a pin might be heard to drop, such an 
uncommon solemnity comes over the meeting.” It will last 
two hours and a quarter before Friends feel free to part, 
and Richard Hartshorne, the Superintendent, shakes 
hands with the visitor beside him and thus breaks the 
meeting.» The hush of this gathered meeting is an expres- 
sion of the same interest which had led, earlier this month, 
to the opening of Westtown School, for the institution is 
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the result of the religious “concern,” as it is called, of the 
Friends of the Philadelphia region. It may not be inap- 
propriate, then, while Westtown School is gathered in 
silent worship, to turn back the pages of Westtown his- 
tory to find the roots of the idea which bore fruit on the 
sixth of May, 1799, when Westtown first opened its doors. 
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Westtown Is Born 
1794-1795 


E NOW move back the clock of time five years 
y y to the close of September of the year 1794, a 
date which marked a major milestone in the 
history of the development of Westtown School. At this 
time the approaches to the metropolis of Philadelphia 
were dotted with persons heading toward the city. From 
distant country districts, over rough roads they came, a 
few of the most prosperous riding in gigs, many of them 
in farmers’ carts, but the greater number on horseback. 
Those who lived to the west of the city were able to 
take advantage of the Lancaster Pike, the finest road in 
America, lined with taverns and crowded with traffic 
from the west; most, however, had been obliged to take 
ordinary country roads, often consisting only of a single 
layer of stone over an unprepared roadbed of yielding 
loam. Those who came from New Jersey crossed the 
river by ferry or left their horses in Camden and were 
rowed across in small boats. Those from the north took 
advantage of the boats on the Schuylkill Canal, or came 
in by the Old York Road. All were heading for their 
Mecca, the Greater Meeting House of the Society of 
Friends, commonly called Quakers, where the sessions of 
their Yearly Meeting were to be held. 
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As they poured into Philadelphia the streets seemed 
full of them. Out of a membership of between thirty 
and forty thousand, over four thousand Friends were 
attending the meeting, and although Philadelphia was a 
thriving city with a population of twenty-eight thousand 
when the last census had been taken four years before— 
there were said to be 6,651 houses within the city limits 
—the increase of the population by more than a tenth 
was startling, and the city accommodations were taxed to 
overflowing. Respectable taverns were crowded and the 
houses of city Friends packed with visitors. Quaker 
housewives in recent days had been busy pushing beds 
close together to make room for more, setting out every 
available chair in preparation for hordes of callers, and 
filling their larders with bread, cake, and pies baked well 
in advance. ‘Their provisions had been augmented by 
gifts of eggs, smoked sausage, and fresh-killed meat from 
country Friends. The streets, which extended from the 
river front west to Seventh Street, and from Pine Street 
on the south to Vine Street on the north, seemed full 
of Friends on horseback, often with their wives riding 
pillion behind, each clutching a bonnet box packed with 
sufficient clothing to last during Yearly Meeting week. 
A long cloak of heavy gray stuff and a “safeguard” of 
heavy linen over their other skirts protected them from 
dust or mud. There were no signs giving the names of 
the streets and no numbers on the houses, but each horse- 
man seemed somehow to succeed eventually in finding 
his lodging. Occasionally a market cart into which a 
whole family had been crowded clattered over the rough 
pavement. 
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At Market and Second Streets, where the Greater 
Meeting House stood on the site of the former Great 
Meeting House, the narrow brick footpath, lined with 
posts to which horses might be hitched, was crowded 
with pedestrians whose soft-spoken “‘thee’s” and “thou’s” 
mingled with the shouts and oaths from the market stalls 
running down the middle of the street. Now and then a 
grunting pig, useful as a scavenger of the city streets in a 
day when no regular garbage collections and no city 
water system existed, disputed the sidewalk with the 
pedestrians on their way to the Meeting House. 

The crowd of Friends outside the Greater Meeting 
- House prior to a session of the Men’s Yearly Meeting 
might well attract our attention. Most of them were 
men, since the women held their separate sessions in the 
North Meeting House on New Street, between Front and 
Second Streets. A sprinkling of women Friends, however, 
were spending a few last moments here, exchanging greet- 
ings with relatives and friends, before their departure for 
the Women’s Meeting. It was noticeable that country 
Friends, dressed in clothes made of linen or wool of home 
manufacture, mingled freely with city Friends, dressed in 
silks and satins of more sophisticated cut, and that the 
rough linsey-woolsey predominated, for country Friends 
were far more numerous. The men for the most part 
wore high hats with broad brims, dark-colored coats 
reaching below the knee, knee breeches and shoes with 
buckles. The women had _ shallow-crowned, wide- 
brimmed hats, for the new style of the bonnet had not 
yet been introduced from France by way of England, 
and Friends still wore ordinary hats. Their dresses were 
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simple, the skirts full, and dull colors predominated. Most 
of them wore mitts, and green aprons were common. 
Their throats were protected by muslin or lawn handker- 
chiefs, neatly folded across the bosom, and over the 
handkerchief, a soft shawl. 

The subject of conversation in many groups may well 
have run along educational lines. The need for better 
schools in larger numbers had been increasingly felt in 
recent years among Friends, as was evidenced by the keen 
interest in the founding of schools of various sorts in both 
local and yearly meetings. Among the most recent 
projects was the one for establishing a Friends’ boarding 
school, which had been introduced for the first time in 
the Yearly Meeting of 1792, two years before, and which 
was therefore most likely to be under discussion at this 
particular time. Nothing had been done to advance the 
plan in the following year, 1793, undoubtedly because of 


the great epidemic of yellow fever which swept the city, 


decimated families, and left bereavement and tragedy in 
its wake. ‘This year the proposition was to be revived, 
and there was great interest felt in it by many Friends. 
It was part of a great movement for the raising of the 
educational standards among Friends, and as such was 
undoubtedly calculated to receive serious and thoughtful 
consideration. 

Among those who were interested in this project were 
some whose names should be familiar to every lover of 
Westtown; many of them were present at this Yearly 
Meeting. First and foremost should be mentioned 
George Churchman, son of the John Churchman who 
was closely associated with the Quaker saint, John 
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Woolman, as his friend, and who traveled with him in 
the ministry. If any one person can be said to have 
fathered Westtown School, George Churchman is 
entitled to that recognition. For more than thirty years 
prior to this meeting he had labored indefatigably to 
interest Friends in his plan to found a boarding school 
in which children might be educated and where at the 
same time it would be possible to minister to their religious 
needs. It was largely owing to his tireless labors that the 
founding of such an institution was to be considered in 
this year of 11794. 

The first evidence of George Churchman’s interest in 
the scheme was his desire to establish a boarding school 
for the educating of his own and his neighbors’ children 
near his home in East Nottingham in Chester County.” 
We have letters of his written as early as 1761 to impor- 
tant Philadelphia Friends like Israel and James Pemberton, 
urging this project “which has been much in my thoughts, 
and remains so with a considerable degree of weight.” 
Apparently he received support from the Pembertons and 
others, for by the next year the school was begun. A 
convenient house was built for it near George Churchman’s 
home, and “a careful steady person’”* engaged as teacher. 
Reading, English grammar, writing, spelling, and “arith- 
metick, vulgar and decimal,’’* as well as an introduction to 
algebra, trigonometry, and bookkeeping, were the subjects 
taught. The school grew beyond the original expectations 
of George Churchman, for among the students were poor 
boys whose education was being financed by wealthy 
Philadelphia Friends like the Pembertons and Henry 
Drinker. The price for board and tuition was £18 a year. 
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After an existence of four years, the school had to be 
discontinued because of insufficient financial support, and 
thus ended the first chapter of the evolution of the 
Westtown idea. | 

It would be entirely possible to maintain that this small 
early school had no connection with Westtown, since it was 
apparently not exclusively for Friends (although most of 
the students were undoubtedly members of the Society), 
and since the school, unlike the later Westtown, was the 
concern of a few individuals, rather than the child of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends. On the other 
hand it should be noted that the school was a boarding 
school, that the motive for founding it was to provide a 
school for young people “where their education and 
morals might be attended to from religious motives,”* and 
that it was not merely a local affair, since boys came to it 
from as great a distance as Virginia. Most important of 
all, George Churchman and the men whom he interested 
in the idea were many of them the very same ones who 
were later influential in the founding of Westtown. It 
has therefore seemed wise to include this early attempt in 
sketching an outline of Westtown’s beginnings. 

When the East Nottingham school was laid down, 
George Churchman did not give up his idea. In 1766 
Edward Thomas, a schoolmaster, left a bequest of £50 
toward such a school. The fact that George Churchman 
and John Milhouse were named as executors doubtless 
intensified the former's interest and his feeling of concern 
in the matter. He corresponded with many Friends, 
among them Israel Pemberton, David Ferries, Benjamin 
Parvin, Jonathan Zane, and Benjamin Hough, in an 
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endeavor to interest Friends in the idea. John Churchman 
and John Woolman both examined the plan, and the latter 
is said to have expressed his approval in writing. Many 
of these persons showed an active interest, and some lands 
in different parts of Chester County were bought up as 
an investment. By 1775 George Churchman was writing 
to Israel Pemberton: 


It seems sometimes as though I could devote all I have 
in Possessions, and a considerable proportion of my time 
(if that might be deemed justifiable) to promote the 
beginning of such an institution.® 


A year later a bequest of £300 was left by 
Aaron Ashbridge toward 


a school of useful learning for Friends’ children, not 
excepting others, the Master to be a capable prudent 
Friend, such as the Yearly Meeting held at Philadelphia 
shall approve, to be kept at any place or places within 
the compass of it on the west side of the Delaware River." 


The money, the interest of which alone was to be used, 
was to be paid to such persons as were to be selected by 
the Yearly Meeting. It should be noted that here, for 
the first time, the school was specifically referred to as 
being for Friends’ children (though others were still not 
excluded), and that for the first time the Yearly Meeting 
was made responsible for the project. It was still con- 
sidered, however, as a charitable institution. A delay of 
a few years followed before the further development of 
the idea; undoubtedly this delay can be laid to the suffer- 
ings and distraint of property undergone by Friends during 
the Revolutionary War. A substantial bequest of £500 
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from Jonathan Zane, available in 1780, made it possible 
to go ahead with the plans; he, like Aaron Ashbridge 
before him, had been interested by George Churchman in 
the idea of a school. Sixty acres were purchased near the 
latter's home in East Nottingham, fronting on the Lime- 
stone Road. The oversight of the scheme was entrusted 
to Thomas Fisher (later a member of the first Westtown 
Committee and its first treasurer), George Churchman, 
also a member of the first Committee, Samuel Pleasants, 
John Milhouse, associated with George Churchman from 
the beginning of the plan, William Zane, and others. 
John Milhouse was selected as teacher for the school. The 
rules, when drawn up, specified that the whole project 
was to be under the direction and care of the Society of 
Friends. The managers were to be appointed by the 
Preparative Meeting; they were to meet at least once a 
quarter and keep minutes. It is interesting to observe 
that although this school was organized under the care 
of the Yearly Meeting, it was still limited in its scope, 
since most of the financial support was local, and the 
supervision was delegated to the Preparative Meeting. It 
was also meant primarily as a charity school, and non- 
Friends were not excluded. 

The school failed in a comparatively short time for lack 
of sufficient financial backing. The exact date of its 
closing is not known, but there is no doubt that its failure 
could soon be foreseen, since by the year 1783 we find the 
indefatigable George Churchman again writing at length 
to various influential Friends to interest them in the idea 
of a Yearly Meeting school. At this point we see emerg- 
ing a new idea as to what sort of a school was needed 
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by the Society, and it is perhaps at about this time that 
the conception of Westtown as it later evolved originated. 

Just who was the author of the new conception is not 
known, but we may be sure that, indirectly, the founding 
of Ackworth School in 1779 by the London Yearly 
Meeting was responsible, and that the prominent English 
Friend and physician, Dr. John Fothergill, since he was 
interested and influential in educational circles, played a 
powerful part in shaping Quaker opinion in America. An 
amazing number of Philadelphia Friends were traveling in 
England during these years on religious missions; more 
than a dozen of them we know to have been interested 
in the founding of Westtown. Five of them were members 
of the first Westtown Committee appointed in 1794; 
among the others were William Savery, appointed the 
next year, George Dillwyn, whose name was added in 
1804, and Thomas Scattergood, who became an active 
and concerned member of the Committee in 1805. All 
these Friends visited Ackworth, and entries in their 
journals and letters to Friends in America supply abundant 
evidence of their interest.2 George Churchman had 
caught the fever by 1783 when he wrote: 


If some endeavour for the beginning of a school for the 
benefit of Friends’ children who are in low circumstances 
were promoted or attended to by Friends . . . though 
we might not be able suddenly to equal that at Ackworth 
yet we might be able to advance the Truth.® 


He wished the matter laid before the next Yearly Meeting, 
since he knew many persons who were interested, includ- 
ing even some non-Friends. Among those interested in 
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the project was undoubtedly John Dickinson, outstanding 
lawyer and statesman, who has the distinction of having 
served as governor of both Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
He was heartily in favor of the idea, and eager for it in the 
face of opposition from some Friends who were afraid of 
too much education as leading easily to godlessness. In his 
mind he was assured that learning and religion would be 
found to agree together. His gift in 1790 of a lot of 
ground in Philadelphia was to be the first large financial 
contribution to the School. 

Owen Biddle, a Friend outstanding in scientific, civic, 
and philanthropic circles in Philadelphia, had been inter- 
ested by George Churchman in the project by the year 
1784, and from that time on became one of the most 
forceful exponents of the idea of a school in some measure 
resembling the one at Ackworth. During the crucial 
years of the Revolution he had been read out of the 
Society because of his having abandoned his pacifist testi- 
mony, but by 1783, after a period of painful spiritual 
searching, he had become convinced of his error and had 
been reinstated as a Friend. His unusual gifts and energy 
were of great benefit to the growing Westtown idea. Inthe 
meantime, the American Friends traveling in Europe were 
writing back in considerable detail their impressions of 
Ackworth. George Dillwyn, in a letter to a friend in 
America, from Norwich, England, wrote in 1786: 


What dost thou think of a school in New Jersey nearly 
on the plan of Ackworth (only on a smaller scale), and 
to take in Friends’ children of our three Quarterly 
Meetings, those in affluent circumstances as well as those 
who are not.?° 
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This seems to be the first appearance of the idea that the 
school under consideration should not be a school merely 
for the benefit of poor children. No doubt George Dillwyn 
was thinking of the benefits which. would accrue to 
Friends’ children in America if they could be removed 
from the atmosphere of the schools many of them were 
attending, where the non-Quaker students regarded them 
with suspicion as Tories. The peculiar dress of the 
Quakers, and their testimony against oaths, also set them 
apart from the other students, who in some cases actually 
persecuted them. Sympathetic surroundings and an 
understanding environment for the youth of the Society 
would constitute an enormous advantage, even in the case 
of the children of the wealthy. John Pemberton, who 
was requested to report in some detail on his Ackworth 
impressions, wrote home in 1787 about the daily program 
of the students and their religious training, and Phila- 
delphia Friends were thoroughly familiar with copies of 
the Ackworth rules and regulations. Nicholas Waln, 
Rebecca Jones, and William Savery, all not only visited 
Ackworth but also subjected it to close scrutiny. 

The issue became a live one in Philadelphia, and many 
meetings on the subject were held in the city and were 
well attended. There is abundant evidence that Friends 
were not yet clear as to the exact kind of school they 
proposed to have. Some of them thought in terms of 
George Churchman’s original scheme to provide a 
religious education for poor children, both Friends and 
non-Friends; others were keen for an American adapta- 
tion of Ackworth, for Friends’ children in impoverished 
circumstances. Still others, like George Dillwyn, visu- 
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alized a school for all Friends’ children, whatever their 
circumstances, where they might receive a guarded 
religious education. All, however, seemed agreed that it 
should be a school under the direct care of the Society 
of Friends. George Churchman, writing in 1787, said 
that a conference was shortly to be attended by many 
city and country Friends to consider the subject. The 
matter had been referred to Benjamin Franklin for his 


advice, and he had 


...Sent some wise remarks and observations respecting 
the order of such a seminary needing to be timely 
established, and unexpectedly to me. . . he proposes its 
being brought under the inspection and care of some 
permanent body, and mentions that of a Monthly or 
Quarterly Meeting; he also sent us a Pamphlet in French, 
descriptive of the order and settlement of an orphans’ 
school now subsisting in Amsterdam, which is to be 
translated against the time of the meeting above hinted. 


It is interesting to think that Benjamin Franklin, in the 
midst of his multifarious occupations, found leisure to take 
a hand in advising those who were planning Westtown. 
Any doubt that the institution under discussion was the 
same as that which culminated at Westtown is laid at 
rest by the conclusion of the letter, which speaks of the 
plan as being the same one which had been submitted to 
John Woolman and John Churchman, and to which 
Aaron Ashbridge and Jonathan Zane had left bequests. 
Owen Biddle and Thomas Fisher are also both mentioned 
as being actively interested. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that at the stage when the plan was submitted to 
Franklin, the idea of a charity school was still uppermost. 
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A great step forward was taken in 1790 when 
Owen Biddle published a pamphlet entitled: A Plan for 
a School on an Establishment similar to that of Ackworth 
in Yorkshire, Great Britain, varied to suit the Circum- 
stances of the Youth within the Limits of the Yearly- 
Meeting for Pennsylvania and New~Jersey,” in which, 
after a discussion of Friends’ schools in England, especially 
Ackworth, and the opinions of New England Friends,” 
he set up a tentative plan for a Friends’ boarding school. 
As this plan, in its essentials, was the one finally accepted, 
Owen Biddle’s pamphlet is an important document in 
Westtown history. It is also true that we find here united 
for the first time the various streams of thought as to the 
aims such an institution should have. It is to be a Friends’ 
school, under the supervision of the Yearly Meeting, and 
directed by a Committee appointed by, and directly 
responsible to, the Yearly Meeting. It is to be for Friends 
only, and like Ackworth, is to provide an education for the 
children of impecunious Friends; unlike Ackworth, how- 
ever, it is not to be a charity school alone, but is to take 
in also the children of Friends able to pay for their 
education. Both, without distinction, are to receive the 
benefits of a guarded religious education under teachers 
who are religious men and women dedicated to the aims 
of the Society of Friends. Emphasis is also to be laid on 
the educating of Quaker teachers. In substance, this is 
the Westtown we know, and Owen Biddle was the first 
to give it expression. It is a sad commentary on the 
uncertainty of human existence that he died in 1799, the 
year in which was opened the School to which he had 
contributed so much. 
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It is interesting in retrospect to see that not all the 
features of Owen Biddle’s plan were adopted. He con- 
ceived of manual training for the boys and domestic train- 
ing for the girls as an important part of the curriculum, 
whereas sewing for the girls was actually the only subject 
of the sort taught in the early Westtown as a regular part 
of the course. He also advocated the purchase of a tract 
of a thousand acres (a considerably larger area than the 
farm of six hundred acres later purchased for Westtown). 
Interestingly enough, also, influenced undoubtedly by 
John Fothergill, he thought of organizing the School on 
the cottage system, so that the students would have the 
advantage of a private residence and a boarding-school 
education at the same time. A man and his wife, who 
were to be relieved from teaching duties, would be in 
residence in each cottage. The houses would be located 
at convenient distances apart, far enough separated to 
prevent any improper familiarities between boys and girls, 
and yet not so far as to discourage innocent and cheerful 
intercourse under suitable supervision. With these and 
a few other minor exceptions, however, Owen Biddle’s 
plan was an accurate forecast of the actual School. 

After the year 1790 the history of the founding of 
Westtown is clear. In the following year the subject was 
brought to the attention of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. A committee was appointed to confer with 
Owen Biddle and other interested Friends; the subject 
was then considered by a joint committee of the three 
Monthly Meetings in the Philadelphia district, and in 
1792 by the Quarterly Meeting. In the summer of that 
year it was introduced in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
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and from that time became a regular Yearly Meeting 
concern whose progress was duly recorded each year in 
the minutes, a custom which has continued down to this 
very day; so that, at the Yearly Meeting of 1794, the 
subject would be raised as a matter of routine business. 


Many other Friends besides those mentioned above, 
most of them present at the Yearly Meeting of 1794, were 
to prove invaluable in the establishment of the School. 
Among them should be mentioned Thomas Stewardson, 
a conspicuous figure in his enormous black hat and full 
suit of drab, who was to act as treasurer of the School 
Committee for the term of forty-one years of devoted 
service, and Henry Drinker, wealthy Philadelphian whose 
shrewd business acumen and deep religious concern were 
at the service of the meeting for this concern, as for 
innumerable other projects. The latter, outstanding 
among those solid, conservative Friends who were success 
ful in business affairs and who formed the backbone of 
the many philanthropic interests of the Society, had 
amassed a large fortune partly through the iron business 
and partly through the purchase of lands in Pennsylvania 
and New York, first in the settled areas and later in the 
remote and unsettled districts. At one time he owned 
500,000 acres, from which he was to make a contribution 
of 4,98934, acres in Luzerne County as a gift to Westtown, 
to be sold for the benefit of the institution. He was to 
prove a tower of strength to the School by his assuming, 
along with Thomas Fisher and Thomas Stewardson, its 
financial transactions and problems. Not only was he 
active in the business end of such schemes as these, but a 
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concerned Friend of undeviating rectitude as well: along 
with two other friends** of Westtown and fourteen 
others, he had suffered banishment to Virginia during the 
Revolution. He might have been seen in that Yearly 
Meeting of 1'794 taking his place in the facing gallery, a 
dignified and impressive figure, in part because of his black 
velvet coat, three-cornered hat, and cane decorated with 
leather tassels, but largely because of a certain dignity and 
solidity in his bearing, the result of years of the carrying 
of responsibility, both in the world of action and in the 
world of the spirit. 

Beside him in the gallery undoubtedly sat other friends 
of Westtown, prominent in the meeting, among them 
James Pemberton, his immovable figure very erect, both 
hands resting habitually on the head of his cane. A 
member at an earlier period of the State Legislature and 
another of the Virginia Exiles, he, like Henry Drinker, 
was prominent in city as well as Quaker affairs, president 
of the Abolition Society, and director of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital and the Friends’ Public School. The encourage- 
ment which he and Israel Pemberton gave to George 
Churchman’s scheme has already been mentioned. Several 
noteworthy figures who were to throw their influence in 
favor of the Westtown plan undoubtedly attended this 
meeting. Among them were William Savery, whose 
gentle solemnity of manner, added to the sweetness and 
forcefulness of his voice, made him an_ outstanding 
minister and a strong advocate of any plan which met his 
approval; and Nicholas Waln, whose keen mind and gift 
of wit distinguished him from many of his contemporaries. 
The latter’s training at the bar and his broad education, 
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together with a profound spiritual gift, made him an 
eloquent speaker whose vocal contributions added spice 
and wisdom to any discussion. He was the presiding 
clerk at this Yearly Meeting. 

It is important to note that not only those Friends who 
have been mentioned but many others also who were 
responsible for the development of the School were deeply 
religious persons. The idea of a Friends’ school was to 
them primarily a religious “concern” — to use their 
phraseology—a project which had long been cherished in 
their hearts and tested in the crucible of meditation and 
prayer. 

In this Yearly Meeting, the public symbol of the 
spiritual life of the Society of Friends in this region, the 
second great step in the founding of the School was up 
for consideration. The first, as we have noted, had taken 
place two years earlier when the subject was first intro- 
duced before this body. In this year of 1794 the matter 
was to be thoroughly discussed from every angle, since 
it appeared to those present to be a “weighty” matter, not 
to be entered upon lightly. We may picture the scene— 
the long lines of benches well filled with men, dressed 
with severe simplicity, their faces serious and controlled 
as they gave solemn consideration in the light of their 
religious duties to the factors involved, one Friend after 
another rising to lay his point of view before the meeting. 
It was finally decided, in accordance with usual Friendly 
custom, that the matter was not yet ripe for action and 
should be further considered during the next days. 

A committee of fifty-four Friends was appointed to 
deliberate and report back to the main meeting on the 
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course of action which they recommended. When this 
recommendation was returned to the meeting,” the mem- 
bers of the committee stated that they were united in 
feeling that the time had come to proceed in the matter. 
Donations of about £5,000 had already been received 
toward the project, and they felt that the Yearly Meeting 
should take it under its direct care. A committee should 
be appointed to draw up a plan for the regulation of the 
establishment, to be submitted to the next Yearly Meeting; 
and this committee should have the authority to purchase 
a tract of land and erect suitable buildings. A report was 
to be made each year to the Yearly Meeting. The full 
meeting, after suitable deliberation, adopted the report 
and the recommendations in it, and appointed a committee 
of forty-seven men and seven women (the latter nomi 
nated by the women’s meeting at the request of the men’s 
meeting )—a committee which by continuous reappoint- 
ment may be said to have served to the present time.” 
This roll of honor of the first Westtown Committee 
includes not only the names of those Friends already men- 
tioned as prominent but many others also whose names 
give a representative cross section of Philadelphia 
Quakerism even today. 


The first meeting of this Committee was held just south 
of Chestnut Street on October 3, 1794, in the old Fourth 
Street Meeting House, since torn down. Of this meeting, 
as of all subsequent ones, careful minutes were kept, 
copied in the beautiful handwriting of the day into heavy 
well-bound volumes. These books, among the most 
treasured possessions of the School, show clearly in their 
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carefully worded and rather impersonal comments the 
enormous labor—purely voluntary labor—of the members 
of this first Committee. They were confronted with a 
Herculean task. A site had to be selected and purchased, 
buildings planned and erected, funds solicited, teachers 
and officers hired. Rules and regulations must be drawn 
up and the School outfitted with necessary equipment. 
The members of the Committee, assembled for the first 
time that evening, may well have experienced occasional 
misgivings before the magnitude of the task confronting 
them; nor could they have had to cheer them the knowl- 
edge that they were building for a future in which a 
hundred and fifty years would prove to be only the 
beginning. 

Their first problem was a financial one. The collecting 
of funds through the quarterly meetings and through 
interested Friends and those closely associated with 
Friends must continue apace. By the following year, 
1795, they reported to the Yearly Meeting that there 
were subscriptions at hand to the approximate value of 
£10,000. This represented a great deal of effort, par- 
ticularly in the accumulating of subscriptions of modest 
sums contributed liberally by a large number of small 
subscribers. To aid this, two collectors were assigned to 
each quarterly meeting. Among the large contributors 
of land or money, John Dickinson and Henry Drinker 
have already been mentioned. Two generous gifts also 
came from abroad, one, a subscription of £100 from 
John Eliot, of London, and another, a bequest of £500 
from an Irish banker, John Dawson Coates. These were 
substantial contributions, but the bulk of the money was 
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subscribed by members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Bartholomew Wistar and James Emlen each left bequests, 
the former, of £150, and the latter, of £100. John 
Pemberton, who had died in Bad Pyrmont, Germany, in 
1794, had bequeathed in his will 221/, pistoles (approxi 
mately $80) to be paid to the School annually after the 
death of his widow. One more substantial gift of land, 
8021, acres in Luzerne County, was given by Samuel 
Wallis. From such gifts, always accompanied by a steady 
stream of smaller gifts, the total grew. By 1796 it reached 
£12,000. Among the smaller donors Westonians will be 
interested in recognizing the name of Humphry Marshall, 
distinguished Pennsylvania botanist, who not only con- 
tributed $300 in ten payments, but also gave the School 
the benefit of his expert supervision in the pruning of the 
Westtown orchard in 1795." He is the first of a number 
of distinguished scientists whose names were to be closely 
associated with the history of the School. 

The expenses involved in the purchasing of a site and 
the erecting of buildings, plus the fact that some sub- 
scriptions were still due, made it necessary to borrow 
about £1,000 in 1796, but by 1802 the Committee was 
able to report to the Yearly Meeting that the sums 
received from board and tuition, ground rent, and farm 
profits had made it possible to meet expenses and pay 
interest on the debt. By the following year, 1803, the 
Yearly Meeting noted that about $4,000 would suffice 
to discharge all obligations, and proposed a subscription 
from the monthly and quarterly meetings. By the next 
Yearly Meeting in 1804 the receipts from a legacy and 
from the subscription totaled over $5,000, so that five 
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years after the opening of its doors the School may be 
said to have met all the expenses of its establishment. 

As soon as the Committee was sure that its financial 
program had been laid out along sound lines, it turned its 
attention to its next most pressing problem, the choosing 
of a site. The first one proposed was at Langhorne Park, 
not far from Bristol in Bucks County, where 450 acres 
were available which had been bought up by Henry 
Drinker and a few other Friends some time before and 
held as a possible site. Another possibility was a farm 
in New Jersey, halfway between Haddonfield and Moores 
town. The third plot considered was a tract of land in 
Chester County owned by James Gibbons, to whose 
family it had belonged for three generations. A small 
committee was appointed to visit and consider the various 
sites, and to report on their respective merits. “Two meet- 
ings of the General Committee were held in Philadelphia 
to consider the subject, one on December 17, 1794, and 
another three days later. The final decision was to pur- 
chase the James Gibbons property in Chester County, and 
arrangements were made to buy the land and secure the 
title. A resurvey was made under the direction of James 
Gibbons himself to determine the exact size of the tract, 
and it was found to contain 596 acres and 124 perches.** 
For this the sum of £6,083 6s 8d, or about $16,359.07 in 
common currency, was paid. So, by the begining of 1795, 
Westtown had found a home. 

It had also found a name, for the land lay in that 
township marked as “West-Towne” on William Penn’s 
original map of the province of Pennsylvania. The spell- 
ing of the name, however, varied widely. Pupils and 
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teachers at the School used not only such variants as 
West-town, Westown, West-Town and West-towne, but 
also Weston, perhaps from the home of the poet Cowper 
in England. In 1799, John Letchworth, puzzled by the 
situation, wrote his daughter, a student at the School: 


There is one thing that I wish to be informed of, which 
is what is the proper name of your school, for in the 
letters I have seen from there, it has been called Weston, 
West-town and Westown; please to write which of the 
three is proper.?® 


His doubts were not to be resolved, for it was many years 
before any uniform way of spelling was achieved. As late 
as 1866, the name was still written West-town in a 
printed notice put out by the School, although by that 
time it had become evident that Westtown was to prevail 
in a few years as the official spelling. 


Various considerations had led the Committee to the 
decision that the James Gibbons estate was the right 
location for the School. They were acquiring by pur- 
chase an unquestionably beautiful property among the 
rolling hills of Chester County, healthfully situated, near 
enough to the city to be reached in a day from Phila- 
delphia, and yet far enough away to be beyond the reach 
of unwise influences. A large proportion of the land was 
covered with magnificent trees. Today in what we now 
call the “South Woods” there are still left seven or eight 
acres which have never been lumbered. There we admire 
some great forest giants, among them white, red, and 
black oaks, and enormous tulip poplars. Two of the 
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latter are close to six feet in diameter and nearly a hundred 
and fifty feet in height. Near the School stands a giant 
hackberry, which is also thought to be a survivor of the 
original forest. At the time of purchase, 325 acres, or 
more than half the farm, was covered with a great forest 
of virgin timber. Close to the future site of the School, 
so close that in 1800 an avenue was cut to make a vista 
and to create a freer circulation of air, pressed the forest, 
a wall of dense vegetation. On the near-by rocky uplands 
the black oak, sugar maple, and chestnut clustered thick, 
while on the richer lower soil were found tulip poplars 
and white and red oak, with a scattering of hickory, white 
ash, slippery elm, and beech. It is evident that the 
original forests must have included between six and seven 
million feet of timber. No wonder that one of the argu- 
ments in favor of the property was the extensive range of 
valuable hardwoods, especially when it is recalled that all 
the lumber required in the construction of the School had 
to be cut from the tract itself.”° 

An additional advantage of the site was the presence of 
an improvable stream called Chester Creek, which, it was 
felt, would make it possible to erect two mills: first, a 
sawmill to provide the lumber necessary for the buildings, 
and, later on, a gristmill. The plan for a sawmill, put into 
effect almost at once by the Committee, called for the con- 
struction of a race diverting water from Chester Creek at 
a point about four-tenths of a mile from Milltown; the 
race nearly paralleled the course of the creek to the site 
of the present house in the Pine Forest near which the 
mill itself was built. The waters of the race rejoined 
Chester Creek a little above what is now known as the 
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Old Dam. The gristmill, however, which was not actually 
constructed until several years afterwards, required the 
building of a second race. This race, starting from the 
Old Dam (called at first the Gristmill Dam) first flowed 
south along Chester Creek until it reached the area now 
occupied by the Westtown Lake, where, of course, there 
was then no lake but a tract of dense woodland. Here | 
the race made a great, sweeping curve to the west, tapping 
the waters of Hickman’s Run. It then returned to the 
valley of Chester Creek, continued along it to the grist- 
mill, below which the tailrace flowed into the creek west 
of what is now the site of the Farm House. The dam for 
this race not only made possible the erection of the mill 
(the building stands today, somewhat enlarged, and is 
used as a Community House for Westtown Township), 
but also fed a small swimming pond, to which for more 
than a century boys would make frequent pilgrimages on 
hot days. 

The Committee set to work to bring about these 
improvements. By the end of the summer of 1795, the 
sawmill, under a contract made with one Silas Green, had 
been built, and the sawmill race constructed. The site of 
the mill and the trench of the race itself may still be seen, 
and the miller’s house on the edge of the Pine Forest is 
not only still standing, but actually in use.” The traces of 
the sawmill dam itself, however, have been obliterated, 
owing to the change in the course of Chester Creek neces- 
sitated by the building of the concrete road to Milltown. 
A brickkiln was being built, and a contract had been let 
for 500,000 bricks; fortunately, clay suitable for brick- 
making was available on the Farm, as well as plenty of 
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good building stone. A road was being laid out along the 
northeastern boundary of the Farm, extending from Street 
Road (then known as Marlborough Street Road) on the 
south of the School property to Goshen Township Road 
on the north. From this road, then considered the main 
entrance to the School, the carriages from Philadelphia 
turned in along a narrow country road later to be known 
as the Lane. The fine trees which line it today were not 
to be planted for another thirty-seven years, but it must 
nevertheless have been a pleasant approach, with its 
orchards on the north and a fine view to the south. Vying 
with it in beauty was the less formal path to the School 
curving up through the South Woods from the Farm 
House to the southern front of the building; this became 
more and more used as time went on, until it was to prove 
perhaps as popular an approach as the Lane for visitors 
to the School. A barn had also been built by the summer 
of 1795, located approximately on the site of the present 
Greenhouse. It now remained to determine the exact 
site of the building. With this decision, the School can 
be said to have passed beyond the first stage, and to have 
entered upon a new phase—its opening days. With this 
decision, then, we turn the page to begin another chapter 
of Westtown history. 


PRINCIPAL SOURCES FOR CHAPTER I 


The Pemberton Papers, in which are included many letters written 
by James and John Pemberton, George Churchman, Henry 
Drinker, Rebecca Jones, and others closely connected with the 
founding of the School (Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia). 
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A collection of Henry Drinker papers, owned by Henry S. 
Drinker, of Merion, Pennsylvania, including the unpublished, 
unabridged diary of Elizabeth Sandwith, Henry Drinker’s wife. 


A Plan for a School ..., a pamphlet by Owen Biddle printed 
in Philadelphia in 11790. 


Minutes of the General Committee and of the Acting Committee 
of the School. These invaluable minutes have been used through- 
out the book. For the sake of brevity, they will not be men- 
tioned in subsequent chapter bibliographies. In the same way, 
acknowledgment is here made to two important books, A Cen- 
tury of Westtown History, 1799-1899 (Philadelphia, 1899), 
by Watson W. Dewees, and Old Westtown (Philadelphia, 
1888), by Frances Tatum (Rhoads), the names of which will 
not be repeated at the end of each chapter, though they were 
extensively used. 
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In the Beginning 
1795-1799 


MEETING of the Committee was held on the Farm 
in the middle of August, 1795, to examine the 
work already accomplished and to pass on the 

great question of the location of the School. Some idea 
of the difficulties of travel may be imagined when we 
learn that, out of what from other evidence we know to 
have been an actively interested Committee of forty- 
seven men, only fifteen were able to be present. We may 
imagine them, travel-stained and weary, arriving on horse- 
back or in light carriages at the original James Gibbons 
home, almost on the site of the present Farm House. The 
facilities of the building must have been overtaxed by this 
influx of visitors. Before the next meeting of the 
Committee, its women members were to equip the Farm 
House with four extra feather beds, and with the neces 
sary bolsters, pillows, and bedcovers. On this first occa- 
sion, however, Friends had to fare as best they could, since 
this house, now the home of Edward Churchman, to 
whom the superintendence of the Farm had been 
entrusted, was the only one large enough for their 
accommodation. 

It must have been full of the memories of James 
Gibbons,* its recent owner, in whose time it had been 
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known as the Mansion House. Here he had lived with 
his large family (he was the father of twelve children), 
and his household included as well a number of young 
boys for whom he conducted a small classical school 
emphasizing the study of French, Latin, and Greek. His 
whole life was spent here except a short period beginning 
in 1780, when he established a classical school on Pine 
Street, below Second Street, in Philadelphia. This was 
only a temporary interlude, however, for he soon tired 
of town life and returned to his existence as farmer and 
schoolteacher on his ancestral estate. Not content with 
these activities, he was a surveyor as well, whose services 
were much in demand. He found time also to act as 
arbiter in many disputes and to draw up a great number 
of deeds and wills. He was a man of integrity, faithful 
to his Quaker pacifist testimonies during the Revolution, 
and fearless in his opposition to certain abuses of his 
time. A striking example was his determination not 
to conform to the evil custom prevalent in those days of 
providing rum or spirits in quantity for the laborers at 
harvesttime; when abused, this custom amounted to an 
Open encouragement of drunkenness. The story is told 
that on one occasion, for this reason, he found it 
impossible to hire men to harvest his crop of wheat. A 
neighboring farmer who happened to ride by saw that 
James Gibbons’s field was the only one in the neighborhood 
which had not been harvested, and that the only persons 
working in it were James Gibbons himself and his little 
boy; they were evidently making but little impression on 
the task. The passing farmer paused to ask: “What are 
you going to do with your wheat, Friend Gibbons?” The 
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answer was: “Oh, my son and I will gather what we can, 
and the fowls and birds will take care of the rest.” The 
farmer carried word of the situation to his friends in the 
immediate neighborhood, and the next day they came in 
a body, harvested the wheat, and the crop was saved. 
Many of them who were already troubled in mind by the 
abuses against which James Gibbons was protesting, but 
who had lacked the courage to stand out against a unt 
versally accepted custom, influenced by his example, now 
agreed to oppose it, and so it began to be discredited in 
the neighborhood. 

James Gibbons was known as a highly educated man 
in a time when the general level of education of the 
community was very low. Many amusing tales told about 
him show not only that he was a man of learning, but 
that his knowledge was also salted by a sense of humor. 
It is said that during the Revolutionary War three British 
officers who met him along a country road, taking him for 
an ignorant yokel, each greeted him in turn: 

“Well, Abraham!” 

UW ell’ Tsaae!) 

“Well, Jacob!” 

He checked his horse and answered quietly: 

“Tam neither Abraham, Isaac, nor Jacob, but Saul, the 
son of Kish, sent out to seek my father’s asses, and lo! I 
have found three.” 

Probably the best-known story illustrative of his attain- 
ments is the one which tells how some British officers 
after the Battle of the Brandywine were taking their ease 
in a Chester County tavern and entertaining themselves 
by abusing the county farmers as ignorant boors with no 
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background of education or culture. The innkeeper, 
happening to see out of the corner of his eye that 
James Gibbons was approaching the inn to water his 
team, offered to bet the British officers twenty pounds 
that the first farmer to drive by would be able to speak 
more languages than the whole kit and crew of them 
put ‘together. They accepted the challenge. Shortly 
afterwards, James Gibbons stopped at the inn. ‘The 
oficers tried him out with a question in French, to which 
he replied in the same language; an inquiry in Spanish 
was answered with equal fluency. A quotation from the 
Satires of Horace, to their discomfiture, was capped with- 
out effort by him, and their linguistic resources were 
thereupon exhausted. James Gibbons then retaliated with 
a Greek quotation, which, however, went unanswered. 
He drove away, leaving the astonished officers to pay 
their twenty pounds to the innkeeper and make the best 
of their defeat. 

Somewhat the same impression must have been made 
on a British officer who came to pillage James Gibbon’s 
house, but who hesitated on finding the library well 
stocked with good books. 

“You are a clergyman, I fancy?” he inquired. 

“No, I am not.” 

“A doctor, perhaps?” 

“I am not a doctor.” 

‘Pray, then, what is your profession?” 

“T am a Chester County farmer,’ was the uncom- 
promising reply. The two then fell into a pleasant and 
learned conversation and the officer later departed, leaving 
the house unharmed, and remarking: 
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‘This has been the most agreeable hour I have spent in 
your country. I did not expect to find classical scholars 
in the woods of America.” 

No wonder that a man of such integrity and of such 
intellectual attainments was interested in the Westtown 
project, and that he sold his land to the Westtown 
Committee at less than its market value because of his 
keen interest in education. One interesting fact, how- 
ever, shows that in some respects he was not ahead of his 
time. Shortly after the year 1785 he participated in the 
unofhicial neighborhood trial, entirely without legal sanc- 
tion, of a woman, Moll Otley by name, for witchcraft, to 
the extent not only of being present at it, but even of 
acting as constable to bring the accused to the court. 
Among other tests applied to determine her guilt or inno- 
cence to which James Gibbons must at least tacitly have 
consented was the firing of silver bullets at a drawing 
of Moll Otley; her body was then inspected to see if any 
wounds could be detected. She was also weighed on the 
mill scales with the family Bible as a counterweight, the 
theory being that if she had been in fact a witch, the 
Bible would have outweighed her. Since both of these 
tests showed her innocence, no further method of proof 
remained except the final ordeal which, to James Gibbons’s 
credit, we know he refused to countenance: the throwing 
of Moll Otley into the millpond to see if she would float— 
a sign of guilt—or sink—a sign of innocence. Since it 
was decided not to resort to this test, those assembled in 
judgment were forced to content themselves with a final 
ceremony which was supposed to break the spell, if indeed 
there were one. If the victim could draw blood from the 
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accused, and the latter should then pray for the victim’s 
health, the evil spell would be counteracted. Moll Otley 
was therefore confronted with her supposed victim, a 
little girl, evidently demented, who had been heard to 
mutter at various times something which sounded a little 
like Moll Otley’s name. She was now encouraged to 
scratch Moll Otley’s face until the blood came, and Moll 
Otley in turn was required to pray for the little girl’s 
restoration to health. So ended this curious eighteenth- 
century incident at which James Gibbons was present. 
Strangely enough, James Gibbons’s great grandfather, 
John Gibbons, who migrated to America from Wiltshire 
in 1681, had been one of the jurors in the trial of 
Margaret Mattson for witchcraft before William Penn 
and his counsel in 1683, the last legal witchcraft trial in 
Pennsylvania. Tradition has it that it was John Gibbons 
who framed the compromise verdict, so advanced for its 
time, “Guilty of having the common fame of a witch, but 
not guilty in manner and form as she stands indicted.” 
We may picture the members of the Committee, then, 
as accommodated in the house which was so closely asso- 
ciated with the character and personality of James Gibbons. 
It was to become the regular headquarters for all visitors 
to the School, and in 1799 the Committee was to define 
its function more accurately. Committee members and 
religious visitors were to be entertained free; others were 
expected to pay ninepence for their own night’s lodging, 
and twopence a quart for oats and eighteenpence for hay 
for their horses. The charges for meals were one shilling 
and sixpence for breakfast, two shillings for dinner, and 
one shilling and sixpence for supper. No liquors were to be 
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served, and the Committee expressed the hope that the 
Farm House would not be viewed as a tavern 


where arbitrary conduct in calling for meals, commanding 
of the servants, etc., is often observed, but that, as much 
as possible, a Christian, meek deportment is maintained, 
that the table be provided with victuals plain-cooked and 
served in a decent way, merely for needful Accommoda- 
tion, avoiding all profusion and unnecessary expense.? 


The Committee of the summer of 1795 made the best 
of its rather rudimentary accommodations, which had not 
yet been expanded into the later solid but simple comforts 
to become a tradition at the Farm House. During the 
visit, they examined the improvements and, most impor- 
tant of all, visited the high ground north of the Farm 
House, which they observed to be an admirable location 
for the future School. The view was magnificent—future 
generations have heartily endorsed their admiration—and 
there were plenty of grounds suitable for buildings and 
gardens. The die was cast. In the language of the 
minutes: “*. . . in which sentiment there seems a general 
uniting.”* The site of the building had been selected. 

By the next Yearly Meeting, in 1796, the Committee 
was in a position to report real progress. A sawmill and 
a brickkiln were both operating, a farmer had been settled 
in the Farm House, a barn had been built, plans for a 
building drawn under the direction of David Evans had 
been accepted with a few alterations, and ground had 
been broken. By 1797 they reported that a springhouse 
and a smokehouse had been added, that the walls of the 
building were up, and the roof was now “putting up."* In 
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the fall of this year Owen Biddle took John Dickinson, 
accompanied by his wife and two daughters, to inspect the 
progress of the institution, and was able not only to show 
him the improvements on the Farm, but also to take him 
through the first and second stories of the new building. 
He was much impressed by his visit, and Owen Biddle 
reported him as saying, after he had viewed the premises, 
that it was with him as it was with the Queen of the 
South, and even more than half had not been told him.* 


Now that the physical plan of the School was taking 
definite shape, the Committee was confronted with a 
different sort of problem, the organization of the West- 
town community life. The price of board and tuition for 
a year was fixed at sixty-four dollars. A set of rules gov- 
erning students, officers, and teachers was formulated and 
submitted to the Yearly Meeting of 1796. According to 
these the head of the Westtown Family was to be the 
Superintendent, who would be responsible to a small 
executive committee of the General Committee, to be 
known as the Acting Committee. Assisted by his wife 
as Matron, he was to have the general direction of the 
house, the keeping of the accounts, the discipline of the 
employees, and the oversight of the gardens and grounds; 
in the absence of the Acting Committee he was to be their 
representative with the teachers. Responsibility for the 
curriculum, however, was to be entirely in the hands of 
the small Acting Committee and the teachers, and the 
latter were to have charge of the discipline of the students. 
The Superintendent, as the representative of the Com- 
mittee, also exercised a very considerable, though indirect, 
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influence in matters of discipline. Each man teacher in 
turn was to have the complete oversight of the boys, his 
responsibility lasting for one full day; each woman teacher 
in the same way took her turn at the supervising of the 
girls. Boys and girls were to be kept separate, “except at 
meetings for worship and other religious opportunities,” 
though “brothers and sisters, at the discretion of the 
Superintendent or tutors, may be permitted to converse 
with each other at suitable seasons, care being exercised 
that those of one family only be allowed to be present at 
the same interview”; the hours for meals, school, and 
sleep were specified. ‘Typical of the minute care given by 
the Committee to the regulation even of minor points of 
conduct was Rule VI under General Rules to be Observed 
by the Children: 


That you maintain a sober, becoming behaviour when 
going to, coming from, and in religious meetings, en- 
deavoring to keep your bodies still and erect, not giving 
way to a drowsy, restless disposition. 


These rules were approved by the Yearly Meeting and 
issued in printed form.° 

The complexity of the problems confronting the 
Committee at this period may be surmised from a list of 
questions raised by John Cox, Jr., a member of the Acting 
Committee, as urgently needing to be discussed at their 
next meeting. He wished to know: 


What number of pupils should be housed at one time 
in the building; 

Whether an evening school should be kept during the 
winter; 
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Whether iron or brick stoves were to be erected, and 
what number would be sufficient; 

What salaries should be fixed for teachers; 

Whether “the education of the children would not be 
promoted and the Order of Discipline of the school be 
more easily supported, if suitable materials for Clothing 
(more especially for the boys) were kept at the Institu- 
tion,” than by permitting students to go home to replenish 
their store of clothes.’ 


In the meantime the women of the Committee were 
struggling with questions concerning the economy of the 
household. They decided on painted bedsteads with 
sacking bottoms as being most easily cleaned and least 
likely to harbor vermin. Each bed was to be equipped 
with a hair mattress, a ticking bolster stuffed with feathers, 
two bolster cases, two pairs of sheets, each sheet being 
two yards long, two heavy blankets, and one “counter- 
pain.” They made themselves responsible for collecting 
pewter plates, dishes, and trenchers, six or seven dozen 
tin cups, a knife, fork, and spoon for each child, sauce- 
pans, skillets, skimmers, and ladles. Twelve dozen iron 
candlesticks were needed, and an adequate number of 
snuffers.° Many of the necessary articles were collected 
from Philadelphia households, especially the pewter ware 
which was no longer in common use and had been stored 
in attics by frugal city housewives. Rebecca Jones, an 
important member of the Committee who had twice 
visited Ackworth and was much consulted in matters 
connected with the rules and the planning of the building, 
took a prominent part in the collecting of household 
articles. We have a pleasant picture of her majestic, 
matronly figure and easy grace as she supervised the 
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delivery for the use of the new School of wheelbarrow 
loads of obsolete pewter ware at her house in Brook's 
Court, just off Front Street, near Vine, in Philadelphia.’ 

The women members of the Committee were doubtless 
also consulted when the regulations were drawn up as to 
the clothing which boys and girls were to bring with 
them on arrival. The list for the girls included: 


shifts 

short gowns 

neck handkerchiefs 

pair of pockets 

pair of stockings 
worsted upper petticoats 
flannel do. 

frocks or habits 

aprons 

pocket handkerchiefs 
night caps 

2 pair of shoes 

2 linnen underpetticoats 
Bonnets, cloak and mittens. 
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The boys’ list, only half as long, specified: 


6 shirts 

4 pocket handkerchiefs 

4 pair of stockings 

2 pair of shoes 

2 hats 

2 suits, to consist of coat, waistcoat, and 
trousers or breeches. 
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Both sexes were admonished that all the clothing sent 
must be strong and substantial.*° 

One of the greatest problems, of course, confronting 
the Committee was the finding of suitable officers and 
teachers. This was a difficult task, especially since a 
comparatively small number of Friends were fitted for 
advanced teaching before Westtown had begun to make 
its educational contribution to the Society of Friends. As 
late as the beginning of 1799, not only had no teachers 
been hired, but the Committee was still searching for a 
Superintendent. There isin existence a letter to John Cox, 
a member of the first Committee, signed on behalf of 
the Acting Committee by Henry Drinker and Thomas 
Morris." They are seeking, the letter says, a Friend 
“qualified and religiously drawn to yield up his time and 
attention” to the superintendence of the new institution, 
and they have felt unity with the idea that their friend 
John Cox might feel free to offer himself for the position. 
Apparently there were obstacles in the way, for they were 
obliged to continue their search. Shortly afterwards, 
Richard Hartshorne and his wife Catharine, from 
Rahway, New Jersey, spread before the Committee—to 
use the careful Quaker phraseology of the time, so quaint 
to modern ears, but undoubtedly the outward expression 
of an attention to the inner divine guidance—a prospect 
which had engaged their attention, under which they 
apprehended it would be right, if way opened in the 
minds of their friends therefor, for them to stand resigned 
to supply the places of Superintendent and Matron at 
Westtown.” Their offer was accepted, and they took up 
their duties as the first officers of the institution. 
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Although from the very beginning it was their inten- 
tion to serve only as temporary heads, and although their 
term of service, as it later turned out, was only seven 
months, Richard and Catharine Hartshorne made a very 
real contribution to the School by undertaking this task 
during the difficult opening period. The position was no 
sinecure. Their days were filled with endless details of 
organization, many of them vexing and difficult, especially 
as there were no precedents to follow. On May 
7, 1799, the day after the School opened, we find 
Richard Hartshorne writing that there were twelve or 
thirteen students on hand, and that school had been held 
for them for a short time on the previous afternoon. Some 
of the complications involved in settling the students in 
their new quarters are reflected in his rather frantic letters 
written during the next two weeks: the beds are too 
short; ““spunges” to wipe the slates are required; the 
masters are in need of red ink. Wooden pegs on which 
the boys may hang their hats are essential. There is a 
shortage of soup ladles, knives, forks, spoons, and clothes- 
pins; also wanted are two “‘wisk” brooms, a mortar and 
pestle, washtubs, a nozzle for the pump in the milkroom, 
and a supply of tea. Three months later he notes urgently: 
“The cask of bottled beer hope will come for our 
teachers.”** Another complex question was raised by the 
fact that students had in many cases brought with them 
to the School clothes not countenanced by the spirit of 
the regulations; these clothes the Superintendent and his 
wife regarded as in “too great conformity to the customs 
and fashions of the world.”** Solemn consultations were 
held by them with the teachers to consider the problem. 
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The trend of the decisions reached may be surmised from 
a rather forlorn letter written at this time by Hannah 
Albertson to her parents: 


They have made a rule we are not to wear calico pockits, 
nankeen mittens, nor white under petticotes.1® 


In such ways the administrative wheels began to turn, 
first under the Hartshornes and, when they left the School 
in December, 1'799, under Philip Price, Jr., who tempo- 
rarily filled their place for a few months until Joshua and 
Ann Sharpless took up the position in April, 1800. They 
were to be Westtown’s first permanent Superintendent 
and Matron, occupying the post for eleven years. Philip 
Price, who had been an active member of the Committee 
since 1795 and an important member of the subcommittee 
having the oversight of the building operations,’* was 
later to act as Superintendent from 1818 to 1830. His 
contribution to Westtown will be discussed in a later 
chapter. During this first short term of service there, 
his letters are full of the same sort of administrative detail 
as Richard Hartshorne’s. Twenty more pairs of blankets 
must be sent at once, as well as bristles and eleven pounds 
of thread for the shoemaker. Potash, candlewick, and a 
large coffee mill are needed also. The molasses is running 
out, since there is a scarcity of milk from the Farm, and 
the children consequently have to use a liberal quantity 
of molasses on their mush at night. May he please have 
a hogshead as soon as possible. Also the chimneys need 
sweeping badly, so much so that one caught fire last night. 
It would be advisable for a sweep to be sent out shortly.” 
So countless decisions and needs, both major and minor, 
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began to weave the pattern of Westtown life, the main 
features of which were to remain characteristic of the 
School for many years. 

The finding of suitable teachers was as difficult as the 
obtaining of administrative officers. The School, how- 
ever, was fortunate enough to find an outstanding man to 
organize the boys’ side. John Forsythe,** Westtown’s first 
man teacher and a distinguished educator in his own right, 
agreed to come for two years to start off the infant institu- 
tion. In return for his services, a salary of £150 for the 
first year and £100 the second year was agreed upon. In 
addition, a house was to be built for him on the southeast 
side of the new Lane,” where his friend John Cox, Jr., 
wrote him that he hoped to visit him and enjoy “the beau- 
tiful southeast prospect from the rural slope of your 
garden, while, from the opposite direction, the odour of 
the orchards in all the bloom and gaity of spring is wafted 
in the breeze.””° John Forsythe was to occupy the house, 
consisting of one downstairs and two upstairs rooms, rent 
free, and his three children were to take any advantage 
they wished of the educational facilities of the School. 
Tradition has it that he supervised the construction of the 
house, insisting in every case on stark plainness of deco- 
ration in accord with his ideas of Quaker simplicity. In 
one instance, however, a carpenter is said to have suc- 
ceeded in introducing an ornament above the mantle, 
concealing it from John Forsythe’s observation until the 
completion of the house by hiding it behind a pile of 
shavings. It is also said that John Forsythe superintended 
the building of the fireplaces and chimney according to 
Count Rumford’s theories of fireplace construction, so 
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that the maximum heat might be thrown out into the 
room, insisting that the work be torn out and begun anew 
if it did not comply with the stipulated directions. 

It was in the early days of May, 1799, when he first 
arrived at the School on horseback from his home in 
near-by Birmingham, his entire wardrobe in his saddle- 
bags. Nearly a year later, when his house was finished, 
he was to be joined by his wife Hannah, her “ancient 
mother,” his two sons, James and John, and his daughter 
Hannah. He was at this time already a veteran teacher 
of forty-five years of age, who had conducted a successful 
school of his own for many years at Birmingham. Often 
as many as seventy or eighty pupils attended, and he had 
no assistance of any kind except from the older and better 
pupils, among whom was the noted Chester County 
botanist, Dr. William Darlington. John Forsythe was 
said to have been the first teacher of English grammar in 
the neighborhood. Inflexible in his standards, when 
pupils from homes where a knowledge of ciphering and 
spelling was considered an ample educational foundation 
with which to face life came with the message: “Daddy 
says I needn’t larn grammar,” he answered: “Tell Father 
I am master here and thou wilt have to continue,” or, 
more directly still, “I don’t care what Daddy says, thee 
will have to learn grammar.” It is very likely that, 
tucked away in his saddlebags on his arrival at Westtown, 
was the manuscript of his own admirably developed 
grammar rules which formed the basis of his instruction 
in that subject. Tradition tells us that he gave these 
same rules to John Comly, his successor at Westtown, to 
help him in the publication of his book, Comly’s 
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Grammar, which ran through many editions and was 
widely used in the schools of the time.” 

John Forsythe was a man of medium height, strong and 
muscular in build. His sandy hair, aquiline nose, and 
erect carriage drew attention to his presence in any sur- 
roundings. When he was at Westtown his speech may 
well still have retained an Irish burr, for he had emigrated 
from the Irish village of Artikelly in County Derry at 
the age of nineteen. It would have been difficult to guess 
from the Quaker severity of his clothes and mien while 
he was at the School that when he landed in this country 
he had been a young Presbyterian whose red hair was 
dressed in a queue and who wore a scarlet waistcoat; his 
most treasured possessions at that time were a fiddle and 
nineteen linen shirts made by his mother. Shortly after 
his arrival, he became a strict Friend, and is said to have 
buried both his fiddle and his scarlet waistcoat as a 
symbol of his change of heart. His old father, writing in 
1788 from Ireland, after telling his son of the death of 
his mother and acknowledging the receipt from his son 
of a prescription for “the coff and shortness of breath,” 
also commented on the new Quaker doctrines his son had 
adopted. “There is a great deal of your principals I like 
well, and som not so well,”” he wrote, though he seemed 
satisfied to have him follow the dictates of his conscience 
in the matter. It is very evident from the family corre- 
spondence that John Forsythe’s spelling and grammar had 
been gained without benefit of the previous generation. 
It is interesting to note that his newly acquired pacifist 
principles were well tested shortly after becoming a 
Friend, when the Battle of the Brandywine, in 1777, was 
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fought around the house in which he was then living. 
Retreating American soldiers stripped him of his watch 
and others of his possessions, and British soldiers took 
what was left, including eighteen of his nineteen shirts. 
He is said to have struck down with his hand the musket 
of a soldier about to fire on some of his neighbors, and 
when a soldier who had appropriated his plain Quaker 
coat asked him: “How do you think I could fight in this?” 
he is said to have replied: “Not if thy heart is right 
beneath it.” After the battle he helped to bury the dead 
and care for the wounded who had been carried into the 
Birmingham Meeting House for treatment; doubtless this 
event engraved deeply on his mind the suffering conse- 
quent on war. 

Westtown was indeed fortunate to have connected with 
her, first as her head teacher to shoulder the burdens of 
the opening days, and later as a member of her Acting 
Committee for many years (he lived to the ripe age of 
eighty-seven), a man of such capabilities and such solid 
Quaker principles. Even a man of his experience must 
have been thankful that the Committee had decided to 
admit only ten students of each sex a month, for, except 
for the temporary assistance of Alexander Wilson and 
Joseph Hunt, he was the only man teacher at the School 
until the arrival of Elihu Pickering three months after the 
School had opened; Enoch Lewis arrived three months 
later still. On the girls’ side, Elizabeth Bellerby and 
Phebe Cox were present from the beginning, soon joined 
by Ann Thomas. At the close of the year 1799, 
Rebecca Budd, one of the older students, was promoted 
to be a teacher, and the arrival of Emmor Kimber and 
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Samuel Comfort on the boys’ side completed the quota of 
the staff for the opening years. 

The student body of the year 1799 included several 
names which may also be of interest. Each student had 
been given, on application, a number; this represented the 
order of registration, and as soon as a vacancy occurred, 
the applicant with the next number was automatically 
admitted to fill the place. In the first months we have 
seen that, in addition, ten new boys and ten new girls 
were accepted each month. A student’s clothes were 
marked with his number, and his possessions were 
identified by it at the School. On the boys’ side Samuel 
R. Fisher, of Philadelphia, was the first applicant and 
consequently received the number one. Hannah Hunt, 
of Darby, Pennsylvania, received the first number on the 
girls’ side.» Number two was given to Martha Price, 
the first of Philip and Rachel Price’s ten children, all of 
whom were to be educated at Westtown. Rebecca Budd, 
of Mount Holly, New Jersey, one of the older girls, who, 
as we have already noted, later became a teacher, entered 
as number sixteen; her diary written during her stay at 
Westtown provides valuable source material on the West- 
town life of this period. Since three years later she was 
to marry John Comly, the Westtown teacher already 
mentioned as the author of Comly’s Grammar, she was 
to provide the first known instance of a Westtown 
marriage—the first of a long series. Among the other 
early students who may well be referred to are John 
Forsythe’s daughter, Hannah, Thomas Say, and William 
Evans. Thomas Say later became a distinguished scientist, 
one of the founders of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
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in Philadelphia. He is known particularly for his classi- 
fication of insects, among which was a new type of 
mosquito, one of the few identified in 1898 as being a 
carrier of malaria. Little is known of his Westtown 
career except that he violated a rule from time to time 
and suffered the consequences, as, for example, on one 
occasion when he was detected by the authorities climbing 
a tree and was appointed to discourage the practice in 
others, and on another when he stayed out in the woods 
after the prescribed hours, and consequently was held in 
restricted bounds for a week. William Evans became a 
concerned Friend, a clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
and a tower of strength to the Westtown Committee, on 
which he served for fifty-three years. It is amusing to 
note from the School records that the future Yearly 
Meeting clerk also had a few minor lapses of conduct. 
“William Evans put out his foot to trip J. Clement when 
he was handing bread,” reads one entry, and another: 
“William Evans, disorder in the bedchamber.”* Evi 
dently some of the force of character that was to make 
the man’s services so valuable had not yet, in the case 
of the boy, been directed into constructive channels. 

The story is told that when John Forsythe first arrived 
at the School he found the building with an unfinished 
look surrounded with piles of shavings and rubbish, and 
that he had some difficulty in locating the entrance. The 
graceful southern portico which marked the southern 
entrance had not been constructed at that time. From 
William Evans’s Journal we get one of the most revealing 
pictures of the activities peculiar to these opening days. 
His impressions, written many years afterward, follow: 
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In the fifth month, 1799, the boarding school at West- 
town, instituted by our Yearly Meeting, was opened for 
the reception of scholars, and I was one of the first twenty 
admitted there . . . It was quite a novel scene and 
required time before a proper system of order and 
government was established. Everything seemed in a 
crude state; the yards not laid out and regulated, shav- 
ings and chips from the hewed timber and the shingles, 
the woods grown up very thick with bushes, so that it was 
dificult to get through them, all contributed to give the 
whole a rude appearance. All this made work and 
amusement for the boys who employed themselves under 
the supervision of the teachers in the burning up of the 
great beds of shavings, cutting great openings for walks 
through the woods, and making arbors with seats to 
recreate themselves in during the warm weather.”® 


Allinson writes his mother: 


I think if thou wert to come here now and go into the 
woods, thou would be scare, there being so many cabbins 
that we boys have made in imitation of the Indian wig- 
wams;7° 


and later he says: 


If you have an old hatchet about the house that you do 
not use, please send it to me, for we are clearing out 
the woods and I have nothing to work with.?7 


1799 | 


This pleasant picture of the occupations of the first 
year of the School is corroborated by passages from the 
letters of students writing home at the time. 


John C. 


The boys worked in small groups, and each group had 


with them a notebook known as a “blunderbook”’; one of 


their number had charge of it, and if he detected any 
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ungrammatical expressions used by any of his companions, 
he entered the error in the book and then handed it to the 
culprit, who became keeper of the book in his turn. In 
the evening each boy corrected his own blunders, giving 
the rule of grammar applicable in each case. 

In the meantime, life on the girls’ side pursued a placid 
routine. Each dependable older girl was given the charge 
of a younger one. She was responsible for seeing that 
the little girl’s conduct was orderly and polite, and that 
she was neatly dressed. If unfortunately the young student 
happened to offend, her older mentor received a punish- 
ment. A\s typical of the sort of discipline thought to be 
appropriate, we may cite the example of Elizabeth Brinton, 
whose protégé had been inattentive in meeting. Elizabeth 
who was held responsible, was required to write original 
verses as a penalty. They read in part: 


Those who, in meeting, have a wandering mind, 
Are certainly to sin inclined.?® 


Monitors were chosen also from among the responsible 
students to report the names of girls who misbehaved. 
Among the misdemeanors recorded for these early times, 
besides inattention in meeting, were the giving way to 
“detraction” (an offense punished by the confinement of 
the culprit to her room for a week) and the use of the 
expletive “Mercy!” by a girl when roughly handled by 
one of her companions. She was deprived of watermelon 
as her punishment. There was constant difficulty, too, 
about caps. All girls over fourteen were required to 
wear them and any unwary student who stuffed hers into 
her pocket while she was playing met with the usual fate 
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ot being obliged to write verses to expiate her fault. 
Keeping the caps clean and neatly starched loomed large 
in the week’s activity; on Saturday morning the girls’ 
Gallery, which ran back at right angles to the building, 
resounded with the clapping of hands which accompanied 
clearstarching. 

Classes were attended regularly, and time was allowed 
for learning plain sewing and darning; the more expert 
graduated to the working of embroidery. Delicate and 
intricate masterpieces of fancywork served to hold the 
interest of girls during the times of recreation which, in a 
later age, would be given over to exercise. One girl wrote 
with reference to the embroidered globes she was about 
to make: 


I expect to have a good deal of trouble in making them, 
yet I hope they will recompense me for all my trouble, 
for they will certainly be a curiosity to you and of con- 
siderable use in instructing my brothers and sisters, and 
to strengthen my own memory, respecting the supposed 
shape of our earth, and the manner in which it moves 
(or is moved) on its axis, or the line drawn through it, 
round which it revolves every twenty-four hours.?® 


Once every two weeks” letters could be written to 
parents, relatives, or close friends. They were composed 
as exercises in composition and corrected before permission 
was given for them to be sent; in the case of Hannah 
Albertson’s letter to her father, written 7 mo. 29, 1799, 
Catharine Hartshorne, the Matron, actually wrote a 
postscript directly on the letter, thus showing that the 
theoretical power of censorship was actually applied in 
some cases at least. On the boys’ side, where the same 
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rules applied, we know of at least one boy who was not 
permitted to send a letter home because there were too 
many errors in it. His older brother reported in his 
regular bimonthly epistle: 


] must inform thee that Master Baldwin will not let 
Francis’s letters go on account of their not being wrote 
well enough.*? 


The Acting Committee even at one time seriously con- 
sidered censoring all incoming letters for students on the 
ground that they constituted a “pernishious” influence, 
and this scheme was actually tried for a period in 1806, 
but was never permanently adopted as a policy. 

When letters were finished and approved, a fair copy 
was made of them, and after they had been addressed and 
sealed, they were placed in a tin letter rack in the reception 
room where visitors could look them over and take away 
with them any which they could conveniently deliver to 
their respective addresses. In addition, letters to Phila- 
delphia were taken by regular arrangement once a week, 
unless the weather and the condition of the roads inter- 
fered. 

Present-day readers of those old letters, written in ink 
now faded on yellowing paper, have the curious impres- 
sion that they are reading about a remote era in another 
civilization. Distances seem enormous and time stretches 
on endlessly. Students have come to Westtown without 
expectation of vacations, and we read between the lines 
and sense behind the stilted expressions the melancholy 
which was common in an age when sickness and epidemics 
took a devastating toll of families, and no one on leaving 
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home could be sure that on his return the family circle 
would be complete. 


Let our future correspondence be pleasing, permanent, 


and durable while we continue in this transitory stage 
of life,*? 


writes one student, Mordecai Yarnall, to a boy of his own 
age; another boy, Jacob Lindley, who is not writing for 
the eye of a master (the first sentence of the letter reads: 
‘“Oppertunity offers by Nurse for writeing a secrete 
letter”), writes to a friend: 


I thought it is such a short time since thou left here the 
bond of friendship impels me to write what I hope time 
will not erase that it may last till Death must break 
the tieaciiag 


Behind all these phrases and preoccupations with death 
runs a universal note of human tenderness. Attachments 
are deep, and many a son or daughter thinks lovingly of 
home; many a parent in turn is concerned for a lonely 
child far away, liable to illness, and perhaps homesick. 
Jonathan Evans writes to his daughter: 


We have sent some Colt’s Foot Syrup for thy cough. 
Be sure to take some whenever the cough is trouble- 
some,**# 


and sends her a square of flannel to wear over her breast 
continuously until he and his wife come to the School, 
as they expect to do two weeks later. He notes anxiously: 


I want thee to take particular care not to wet thy feet 
nor go in the damp, and to lodge warm in the night... . * 
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The students whom we left, many pages ago, rapt in 
the silence of the meeting for worship, are the representa- 
tives of a large body of Friends who, as we have seen, 
have labored devotedly for many years to bring about the 
existence of the School, and are now entrusting to it 
what are their most treasured possessions, their children. 
They believe that here, under the right sort of influences, 
will be fostered in them a spirit of consecration to the 
divine guidance. 

As the Superintendent, Richard Hartshorne, leans 
across to shake hands with the visiting Committee Friend 
on the bench beside him, thus bringing the meeting to a 
close, the room comes to life, a murmur of low conversa- 
tion breaks out, and lines of students begin to leave the 
Meeting Room. Their Sabbath duties of attendance at 
religious services are by no means over; this afternoon 
there will be another meeting during the course of which 
three boys and three girls will sit on the facing benches 
and read in turn passages from the Scriptures which they 
have prepared in advance.** In the evening, the visiting 
Committee Friend will speak to them, perhaps at consider- 
able length. The prospect would be somewhat appalling 
to a twentieth-century weakling, but religious meetings are 
the accepted rule at this time and aching backs are ignored. 
One of the girls after tonight’s talk will write home to her 
father her impressions of the religious message given by 
this visiting Friend: 


Last night when the bell had rung for us to collect for 
bed, he . . . came in and had a meeting with us and 
spoke beautiful. A great man he is .. . I did wish for 
thee that thee could have heard him... . *7 
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and many other students’ letters show that the devotion 
of visiting Friends found a similar response in the hearts 
of young listeners. These Committee Friends played a 
major part in the spiritual development of Westtown 
scholars. 

The students rise to leave the Meeting Room. As we 
watch the lines of boys and girls passing silently through 
the doorway, we may think of them as the representa- 
tives of a group which over the years will be the heirs of a 
great tradition, the expression of a living Quaker concern. 
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The First Quartter.Centtay 
1800-1825 


This picture of a student's life at Westtown during the first 
twenty-five years of its existence has been reconstructed from a 
study of the letters, diaries, and minute books of the period. 
There has been no resort to probabilities and reasonable guesses; 
everything specific is based on a record stated as fact, found some- 
where in the first-hand sources. Beaver hats and nut-houses, 
pewter cannons and pie portions — every piece of the mosaic is 
authenticated. The reader may be sure that he is really about to 
visit Old Westtown. 


clanging of a bell shatters the slumbers of a hundred 

boys, sleeping under the sloping roof of the long 
attic dormitory of Westtown School. By the faint pallid 
light just dawning through the dormer windows, we can 
make out the figure of one boy who emerges reluctantly 
from bed. He is the “lightkeeper,” whose task it is to » 
light the tallow candles by which the others may see to 
dress on a morning like this. As we watch him, he goes 
from one to another of the tall, heavy iron candlesticks 
placed at intervals along the floor of the dormitory. Before 
the master left the room last night, he extinguished each 
candle by turning it upside down in the socket of the 
candlestick, where it expired, fizzing and sputtering, leav- 


S: O'CLOCK on a cold winter morning. The harsh 
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ing behind it a smell of burnt wick and grease. There 
it is this morning, standing ludicrously on its head, still 
exuding a stale odor of tallow. The lightkeeper must 
right each candle and strike a light with flint and steel. 
In spite of chattering teeth and fingers already numb with 
cold, he succeeds in lighting the candles, one after the 
other. As each begins to throw out light, we see more 
clearly his face, framed in a nightcap, and the nightshirt, 
flapping awkwardly about his knees. The dormitory, too, 
gradually becomes visible, its great length divided into 
sections by central archways, the walls of each section 
lined with two rows of double beds. At the foot of each 
bed stands two hair or leather trunks in which are stored 
each boy’s clothes not actually in use, including the better 
of his two high-crowned beaver hats and his best suit, to 
be worn on meeting days. 

Almost at once the room is in a turmoil, full of boys 
still sleepy-eyed, pushing and jostling in an effort to find 
clothes and shoes in gloom only faintly relieved by the 
light from the candles. Those who are not in the middle 
of the room must bend double to avoid striking the sloping 
rafters. Strangest of all to a modern intruder, all this 
frenzied activity is silent, for no speaking above a whisper 
is allowed; we have the impression that we are watching 
a motion picture which, through some accident, is unac- 
companied by sound. The bustle, however, is none the 
less real, as each boy hurries to be ready. A few moments 
later, the master, walking slowly from the far end of the 
dormitory, drives them all before him, to descend the 
stairs in an avalanche of sleepy humanity, still fumbling 
with sleeves, elusive in the semidarkness. Down three 
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flights of stairs the procession sweeps to the first floor, out 
through the long, one-story room known as the “Boys’ 
Gallery” which runs back at right angles to the building. 
The room is lined with cupboards, one for each boy, and 
above every cupboard hangs a tin washbasin and a coarse 
crash towel; each is marked with the owner’s name and 
the number of his bill of admittance, for all students are 
numbered here, somewhat after the fashion of prisoners. 
A pause long enough to seize basin, soap, and towel; then 
the rush continues out of the door at the extreme end of 
the Gallery into a broad shed, enclosed on three sides, but 
wide open to the wintry blasts on the fourth. In the 
center stand a pump and a large wooden trough full of 
clear, bitter-cold water. There is ice around the pump, 
and fingers have a tendency to freeze to the iron pump 
handle, so there is no temptation to dally this morning. 
Basins are emptied as quickly as possible into the half 
hogshead sunk into the ground to receive the waste water. 
It is nearly always half-full of soapsuds and black mud, 
and the students have been known to give objectionable 
boys an unwelcome tubbing in it on less inclement days. 
No one thinks of lingering on this cold morning, and in an 
amazingly short time all the boys are back in the Gallery, 
slicking down hair without benefit of mirror, and restoring 
soap, basin, and towel to their appointed places. 

The Gallery is an important part of old Westtown; it 
contains cupboards along the walls, where boyish treasures 
may be kept under lock and key safe from the prying eyes 
of schoolmates. Many cupboards are crammed to burst- 
ing with doughnuts, mint stick, and sugar cookies sent 
from home, packed in, with boyish disregard for the 
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niceties, next to precious mineral specimens, a pair of 
skates, and perhaps an old yarn sock to be used in the 
favorite, though forbidden, sport of catching flying squir- 
rels. Over the cupboard are the wooden pegs on which 
hang not only basin and towel, but also each boy’s great- 
coat and second-best hat; on the shelf beneath are placed 
his shoes, the shoe polish known as “blackball,” and the 
necessary brushes for polishing. Overshoes and galoshes 
are yet to be invented, and polishing is an important 
matter to help to preserve much-soaked and muddied shoe 
leather. Underneath the cupboards on each side run 
backless benches. The room is unheated, so there is no 
lingering there now, and the bell for morning school is 
welcome. The boys are wide-awake after their chill wash, 
and are glad for the chance to gather in a schoolroom 
heated by a brick stove. 

To be sure, the wood is sometimes green, it takes a 
long time to heat the room to a reasonable temperature, 
and no one is allowed to monopolize what heat there is by 
going closer to the stove than a circle marked with chalk 
on the floor. Fortunately, young blood runs warm, and 
these are the days when youngsters are not used to being 
pampered. There are no surprising hardships involved 
for boys at Westtown who come for the most part from 
rugged New Jersey farms, from austere Philadelphia 
homes, or from the solid stone farmhouses of Pennsylvania. 
About half of them, who are country-bred, are accus- 
tomed to an existence in which fire must be coaxed every 
morning from embers buried the night before in ashes, 
water must be fetched from a pump, and usually no 
attempt is made to keep more than one room warm in the 
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house. Even the children of city Friends are not used to 
high standards of comfort. In fact, we need not be con- 
cerned for their welfare, for the School is already being 
criticized by some Friends as too luxurious, and fit only 
for the children of the rich. 

The boys, seated by twos on backless stools at small 
three-legged desks, set to work quickly at their morning 
task of memorizing the rules of Comly’s Grammar. During 
this study hour before breakfast, noise of a kind is per- 
mitted, and a buzzing sound is heard as each boy mutters 
his lesson aloud to himself, rocking back and forth with 
the rhythm of the words. A few fortunate souls who 
have already mastered their grammar lessons are excused 
for half of morning school to study geography under the 
reading master. It is his duty to teach them the rudiments 
of that study, and when they have mastered these, to 
help them to acquire familiarity with the celestial and 
terrestrial globes and to become proficient in the drawing 
of maps to scale. Many of the descendants of these very 
students will be the proud possessors of some of these neat 
and artistic maps. Favorite subjects are the Westtown 
campus, with buildings pictorially represented in color; or 
the world, with the artist’s name carefully printed across 
the United States; or perhaps even a genealogical tree of 
the kings of England. Among the most elaborate projects 
is a pictorial representation of the progress of a soul from 
“Parental Care Hall,” through “Steady Plains” and 
‘Serenity Province,” carefully skirting ““Bad Man’s Land” 
and the district of ‘Fearful Waste,” until it reaches its 
destination in “Happy Old Age Hall,” where it may end 
its days with the consciousness of a well-deserved reward. 
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Only a few exceptional students, however, are allowed 
to spend the time before breakfast in agreeable tasks of 
this sort. The rest must toil at rules of syntax for a full 
hour under the supervision of a master. One of the boys, 
who has taken advantage of the hum of recitation to talk 
to his deskmate, is brought to his senses by a sharp rap 
across his knuckles with a ruler; another, who has sunk 
into a vacuous reverie, is rudely awakened by a tingling 
box on the ear. The result of such discipline is that most 
boys keep up at least the noisy outward manifestations of 
industry, though the hour seems endless and outraged 
nature is protesting the need for nourishment. The only 
concession to human frailty is the passing of a basket of 
hard water crackers, each boy being allowed to help 
himself to two. 

It is well to remember that the body is more easily 
controlled than the thoughts. One youth, with open book 
before him, is outwardly munching his crackers and 
chanting Comly’s seventh rule of punctuation, 


Expressions in a direct address, are separated from the 
rest of the sentence by commas, as: Continue, my dear 
child, to make virtue thy principal study,? 


but the master passing down the aisle cannot be sure that 
he is not planning the tactics of his next game of prisoners’ 
base down the Lane, or seeing in his mind’s eye the cabin 
he and his friends are planning to build in the woods on 
their next half holiday. What a snug place it will make, 
where they can gather to tell stories, eat food sent from 
home, or cook over a forbidden fire a hapless rabbit which 
has fallen victim to their snares! 
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At long last it is half-past seven and time for the 
welcome breakfast bell. All pass quietly through the hall 
to the assembly room, or “Collecting Room,” as it is 
called; here a pause ensues as they face the master, who 
stands silent, a thumb in each armhole of his vest. At his 
signal, two by two, still in silence, they descend in couples, 
walking in dignified and unhurried fashion to the base- 
ment dining hall. It is a great bare room, rather dark since 
the only light is admitted from an areaway outside the 
basement windows. Across the room are placed long 
bare tables flanked by backless stools, fastened together in 
rows. The teacher on duty for the day has his place at 
the end of one table, and two student monitors take theirs 
on each side of him, to help in dispensing the food. Two 
by two the rest of the boys enter in order of size, small 
ones first; then they separate, one file passing down each 
side of the tables until all the places are full. 

While this process is going on we become aware for the 
first time that Westtown is also a girls’ school, for at the 
far end of the room, with a wide space between us and 
them to keep them as far away as possible, are girls, walk- 
ing decorously in couples to take their places in the same 
way. The distance is so great that we have only a general 
impression of neat dresses in sober colors, white caps, and 
shoulder kerchiefs primly folded. Two girls come in alone 
at the end, and are placed at a separate table. They are 
evidently being punished, perhaps for unbecoming 
behavior in meeting or for the use of the plural language 
instead of the accepted “thee’s” and **thou’s.” They are to 
continue at the “disgrace table” until such time as they 
shall show a suitable sense of the enormity of their 
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offense. After a silence, all are seated, and the meal is 
begun, but without any hum of conversation. No unnec- 
essary talking is permitted, so that nothing is heard but 
the scraping of spoons on pewter ware, the muted ring 
of pewter porringers on the bare tables, and an occasional 
whispered request for bread. There is a porringer and a 
spoon for each student, and in the center of the table are 
placed yellow earthenware pitchers full of steaming 
already sweetened coffee, to be drunk from the porringers. 
This morning there is salt fish and bread and butter to 
complete the menu, though often bread and butter and 
coffee alone make up the meal. In the summer there are 
sometimes cucumbers, and as they must be eaten without 
benefit of plates, it isa temptation to use a fork to lengthen 
out the resulting lakes of vinegar on the bare tables into 
interlacing canals and creeks. At certain seasons a leek 
is laid at each place, so that, by tasting it, the student may 
avoid the flavor of garlic which occurs in certain months 
in milk and butter. The latter is usually firkin butter, 
bought in tubs, with often a rancid taste about it, which 
makes the appearance of fresh farm butter from time to 
time a welcome treat. The thick square pieces of bread, 
already buttered, are passed in baskets which are replen- 
ished from time to time from the bread-cutting machine 
just inside the kitchen door by the four student waiters, 
two boys and two girls. We note today a little lingering 
here by this historic door, the only common meeting 
ground of the two sexes; it is a constant source of surprise 
to the authorities to find how much waiting in line is 
often necessary before a waiter returns to his table, his 


breadbasket filled. 
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In spite of the plain food and the enforced silence, 
breakfast is a pleasant interlude. An iron stove placed 
in the center of the space between boys and girls tempers 
the cold; the coffee is hot and sweet; and the bread, baked 
on the premises, is good, especially its rich brown crust. 
A\ppetites are excellent and there is a feeling of relaxation 
now that early-morning school is over. Old Westtown 
seems particularly Spartan on a cold winter morning. 

Breakfast over, there is a moment of silent worship, and 
then the same procession, two by two, leaves the room. 
To students of a later day, the Westtown of this period is 
symbolized by that line of students walking with digni- 
fied and stately tread through dimly lighted halls. From 
bed to the washshed, to classes, to meals, to collections, to 
meeting, to bed, always there is this same procession, al- 
ways slow and always silent, a pageant of old Westtown. 


A half hour is left before school begins at eight thirty, 
and during this time the boys are free to play in the 
“Yard,” an area between one and two acres in extent to 
the east of the building, the whole enclosed by a fence.® 
The fifth rule for the government of the School, estab- 
lished by the Committee in the early months of its 
existence, stipulated: 


That during the hours of recreation you observe modera- 
tion and decency in all your conduct; that you avoid 
quarreling, striking or vexing one another, calling nick- 
names, or mocking the aged and deformed. You are not 
to cut away the trees in the woods or elsewhere, nor 
are the boys to indulge themselves in the dangerous 
practice of climbing trees.* 


CHAP. III PRISONER’S BASE Fi 


Today there is no snow, and consequently no tempta- 
tion to violate the rule against snowballing, but the 
reaction to the relaxing of indoor discipline is nevertheless 
violent. A thundering herd of boys, shouting ‘Prisoner's 
base down the Lane!” races to the playground and forms 
a line. Two leaders step forward and select a long 
straight stick. Which is to have the first choice for his 
side is decided somewhat as later generations will pick 
sides in a game of baseball. The two boys clasp the stick 
alternately, one hand above the other, until the last one 
to get a firm grip on the stick demonstrates the fact by 
whirling it several times around his head and sending it 
flying through the air. His is the first choice of a boy 
to play on his side, after which the choice proceeds alter- 
nately until no boys are left. Greatcoats and hats are 
thrown aside, and the time-honored game, still familiar 
today, begins, pursuer and pursued leaping obstacles and 
dodging around trees, covering the whole sweep of the 
Lane until base is again reached, and the chase begins 
anew. The clanging of the bell breaks in on the game, 
hats and coats are resumed, and reluctant feet turn toward 
school. 

Educational theories are very different from those of a 
later day, and methods correspondingly so. We have 
already seen that the period before breakfast was devoted 
to the study of grammar and geography; spelling, penman- 
ship, and mathematics are the remaining basic subjects. 
The boys’ student body is divided arbitrarily into two 
home rooms, each under the care of a master; these form 
separate units which have little to do with each other 
during the hours of study. The two home rooms in turn 
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are divided into classes of six students each. After a 
short silence, sometimes followed by a brief reading from 
the Scriptures, the first class of students from each home 
room goes to the classroom of the writing master, so that 
he has twelve students at a time working under him. As 
we walk about the room, we see with interest that each of 
the twelve is bent over a carefully ruled copybook in 
which he forms, with much scratching of a quill pen, the 
letters of the copy the master has set for him. This is the 
period when the writing of a good hand is considered 
the keystone of a good education, and the scholars devote 
infinite pains to the development of a clear, beautifully 
formed copperplate writing, ornamented with elaborate 
flourishes and decorative capitals. The younger and less 
advanced pupils are writing single letters or series of letters 
over and over again, while those who have progressed 
farther are copying such elevated sentiments as “Avoid 
bad company,” “Keep your own secrets,’ or “True 
happiness is found in virtue.” 

Writing before the age of steel pens presents its 
dificulties. It is the duty of the writing master each 
evening and during the before-breakfast study period not 
only to rule the copybooks for the next writing class and 
to prepare the copy, but also to make the pens. These 
are prepared from goose feathers bought in lots of a 
thousand, which are stripped of most of their vanes by 
the boys. The writing master then forms the nibs with 
his knife, a task requiring considerable skill and a good 
deal of time, since the whole school must be supplied. 

It is dificult for us to understand the intense serious 
ness with which the whole subject of penmanship is 
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regarded, and yet we cannot help admiring the discipline 
involved as well as the skill so laboriously acquired. A 
generation willing to take the pains to teach its youth 
something requiring such rigorous drill and exacting atten- 
tion to detail is undoubtedly a vigorous one, with a will 
power which we may well envy. It may be, too, that in 
a Quaker existence where walls are bare of pictures and 
floors of carpets, where clothes are severely plain and 
even a watch is forbidden as an ornament, the tracing of 
beautifully written words and unnecessarily decorative 
signatures on fine-quality paper satisfied an inner craving 
for beauty in daily life. 

When the first twelve students have finished their 
lesson in penmanship, they will return to their original 
home rooms, and will be replaced by twelve more. By 
this process half the student body has visited the writing 
master at the close of morning school. In the meantime 
the other half, by the same method, visits the reading 
master. In afternoon school the roles will be reversed, so 
that by the end of the day each student will have visited 
both masters. 

During the reading lessons, suitable pieces, rehearsed 
beforehand, are read aloud to the master. Most students 
probably have prepared one of the selections from 
Lindley Murray’s The English Reader, or Pieces in Prose 
and Poetry, Selected from the Best Writers, Designed to 
assist young Persons to Read with Propriety and Effect; 
to Improve their Language and Sentiments; and to 
Inculcate Some of the Most Important Principles of Piety 
and Virtue.© Lindley Murray was careful to select pieces 
extracted from the works of the most elegant and correct 
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writers, and to avoid every expression which might pos- 
sibly gratify a corrupt mind or offend the eye or ear of 
innocence. Besides narratives, didactic, argumentative, and 
descriptive selections, the book contains dialogues, pieces 
in poetry, and “Promiscuous and Mixed Pieces.” Among 
the poems are extracts from Gay, Cowper, Addison, Pope, 
and Thomson; among the “Promiscuous and Mixed 
Pieces’ we may note especially the titles: ““On the imper- 
fection of that happiness which rests solely on worldly 
pleasures,” and “On the evils which flow from unre- 
strained passions.” A boy of thirteen is expected to be 
able to explain some of the more abstruse sections of 
Young’s Night Thoughts, while older students may read 
from Johnson’s Rambler or Thomson’s The Seasons. The 
reading must be done clearly and with expression, in such 
a way as to show that the student has minutely perceived 
the ideas, and entered into the feelings of the author. 
Rules are studied for the management of the voice in 
reading by using the proper pauses, tones, and emphasis; 
it is also important to attain by practice the requisite 
degree of loudness. 

Fiction and drama are of course strictly taboo, as savor- 
ing too much of worldliness (Pilgrim’s Progress is the only 
book of fiction in the Library), and only the poets who 
are safely to be ranked as classics are permitted. Such a 
young radical as Wordsworth is unknown, and Shake- 
speare, though safely in the past, has no place in the 
curriculum. In private, some of the teachers occasionally 
betray that they have read his works by quoting from 
them, but they regret that he has, in their opinion, debased 
what was a great talent by expressing it through the 
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medium of stage plays, and feel his: works for that reason 
to be unsuitable for the curriculum. 

The student spends the rest of the hours of study left 
after the visit to the reading and writing masters in his 
home room, where he prepares and recites his spelling 
lessons and studies arithmetic. Spelling is important in a 
day when a large proportion of students come from homes 
where there is little background of formal education. The 
orthography in many parents’ letters does not set a very 
high standard for the next generation. Spellings like 
“raisons,” “‘biskit,”’ and ““headack” are not unusual, and 
variants such as “superintendant” and “‘acomodate” occur 
frequently even in the minutes of the Committee. Some 
of the Superintendents themselves are not above making 
mistakes in grammar and spelling in their letters. 

The drudgery of spelling lessons is at last relieved by 
turning to mathematics. Woe to the Westtown boy who 
is not mathematically minded, for if he has no head for 
figures, he finds little outlet for his energies in the routine 
studies of grammar, spelling, and reading. If, on the other 
hand, his mind is receptive to mathematics, he will find 
full scope for the development of his interests. A succes- 
sion of great teachers of mathematics, beginning with the 
very earliest days of the School and continuing well into 
modern times, has opened to Westtown students the 
wonders of the mathematical universe. Each boy is taught 
individually, so that he may advance at his own rate of 
speed. If he is capable of it, he may proceed, unretarded 
by slower classmates, to finish Euclid in six weeks. A 
bright boy who stays at Westtown two years may 
study advanced geometry as applied to mechanics and 
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astronomy. The emphasis is on thoroughness and com- 
plete understanding of the fundamental reason for each 
process; a mere parrotlike memorization of the rule will 
not satisfy the master. 

As we walk about the classroom, peering over boys’ 
shoulders, we notice that students who have been fortu- 
nate enough to finish their spelling lessons are bent over 
slates and exercise books while they work out all sorts of 
mathematical problems. One of the smaller boys, indus- 
triously chewing his slate pencil, is struggling with this 
problem in elementary arithmetic: 


If a person take snuff once in ten minutes and spend 
three quarters of a minute in the process of snuthng, 
adjusting the box and blowing the nose, how many hours 
will be thus spent in seven years, allowing thirteen and 
four-fifths hours to a snuff taking day and three hundred 
and sixty-five days to the year?’ 


His companion at the same desk has just found the 
answer to the question: 


If the daily expense of the United States Senate be three 
hundred dollars and they sit five hours in the day, how 
much does a speech in that assembly of three hours a day 
cost the public? 


He is carefully recording the result of the preliminary 
ciphering on his slate in his arithmetical exercise book; he 
uses a quill pen and takes special care in the forming of 
the figures and the ruling of lines, for here is a chance 
to exhibit his best penmanship. When he has finished 
copying his problem, and is awaiting his turn to show it 
to the master for his approval, he sits back, proudly leafing 
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over past pages which represent many a hard struggle 
and many a triumph. Our eyes catch a few phrases here 
and there: ' 


A person purposing to travel from New York to Boston, 
a distance of two hundred and fifty miles, in five days... 
A servant agreed to serve his master for £8 a year and 
his livery . . 

A man and his wife usually drank a keg of beer in 
twelve days. . 


That tall, older boy, sitting farther back in the room, 
is working on an infinitely more advanced problem. His 
question reads: 


To determine the time of the year when Venus will give 
the greatest quantity of light to the earth. 


No wonder that he is to write home to his mother: 


When I learnt the way to determine an eclipse of the sun 
or moon, I thought I was doing the big thing, but now 
to be able to tell the time when a planet gives the greatest 
quantity of light to the earth—I must own I feel a sort 
of pride to be able to do such a thing as that.® 


No greater tribute to the education given by the West- 
town of this period can be found than the reflection in 
their letters of the intense interest of these boys who, 
gifted in mathematics, find opening before them the joy 
of rigorous, disciplined thinking, with its fruition of 
stirring glimpses into the mysteries of the forces of nature. 
We may well pause in tribute to the long list of teachers, 
men like Enoch Lewis, John Gummere, Seth Smith, and 
Benjamin Hallowell, who, in this quarter century, are 
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laying the foundations of what may truly be said to be a 
great dynasty at Westtown. 

The morning passes quickly for some and drags end- 
lessly for others, but noon brings the welcome dinner 
hour for all. This is the big meal of the day, and 
consequently is looked forward to impatiently by young 
appetites, though there is little variety in the menu in an 
age when there is no refrigeration to permit the shipping 
of fresh vegetables and meat, and when, except for 
preserves, canning is unknown. Soup in scalding hot 
porringers, boiled salt pork and potatoes on pewter plates, 
bread without butter, and a custard pudding are served 
today. There are two mugs of water on each table; these 
are passed around and the students drink from them in 
turn, with a magnificent disregard for germs, which, 
however, are fortunately unknown. The food is plain, 
substantial, and, on the whole, satisfying. The helping 
placed on one’s plate by the monitor must be finished, 
otherwise no dessert is allowed, and what is left is set 
aside, to be eaten before starting the next meal. Little 
or no allowance is made for the kind or quality of the food 
in the interpretation of the rule, so that some boys, wish- 
ing to keep on the windy side of the law, have been known 
to clear their plates by spearing unsavory bits of meat to 
the underside of the table top with their sharp three- 
pronged steel forks. An inexplicable shortage of forks 
then leads to a search and their discovery by the 
authorities. 

On an ordinary school day dinner would be followed at 
two o'clock by a recess, given over to marble shooting, 
the flying of kites, or a game of handball against the wall 
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of the barn, all this within the limits of the Yard; then 
come two hours of afternoon school, and supper at five. 
Today, however, is Saturday—Westonians call it Seventh- 
day—and it is already a well-established tradition that 
those boys who have behaved themselves during the week 
are entitled to the privilege, on Seventh-day afternoons, of 
running wild over the six-hundred-acre farm. After 
dinner, then, the boys gather in the Yard, and the book 
of discipline is produced in which has been recorded 
during the week each offender’s name, the nature of the 
offense, and the penalty imposed. No one whose name 
has appeared during the course of the week is permitted 
to leave the Yard this afternoon. Isaac Stevenson and 
Samuel Pierce, who ran away from School a week back 
(“eloped” from the School, the entry reads), were 
whipped on their return and are still confined to the limits 
of the Yard. Jonathan Fisher, for “meddling improperly 
with the bread and butter,” and later, for “tossing a ball 
in the entry,” is not to play ball again for a week. 
Henry Hildeburn and Thomas Marshall on their last 
Seventh-day half holiday were caught in the woods melt- 
ing down pewter porringers to make miniature cannon, 
and were “whipped with the rod.” Samuel Hanson, for 
being disorderly last Fifth-day in meeting, is to memorize 
one page in the dictionary; this task he has not yet com- 
pleted. One more culprit, Thomas Warder, yesterday 
left a large quantity of mush and molasses on his plate. 
He was ordered to eat it before breakfast today; this he 
obstinately refused to do. A last chance to eat it at the 
breakfast table having been refused by him, he is to be 
whipped this afternoon.” 
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These culprits, then, are left behind in the Yard, except 
for the unfortunate Samuel, who must continue his study 
of the dictionary, and the even more unfortunate Thomas, 
whose whipping is due. While the rest of the boys leave 
the sinners behind and tear off with joyful shouts to revel 
in their unwonted freedom, we shall remain to witness the 
discomfiture of Samuel and Thomas. The former must 
go to his empty classroom and settle himself to the study 
of the next word in the column of the dictionary. The 
word to which he addresses himself, trying meanwhile to 
close his ears to the shouts of his departing comrades, is 
‘Europe, which is defined as: 


The smallest quarter of the world, but the most important, 
because the most enlightened, thus demonstrating the 
adage that knowledge is power. It contains the im- 
portant dominions of Great Britain, Russia, France, 
Germany, Prussia, the Netherlands, Sweden, Italy, Spain 
and Portugal, with part of Turkey; the three last proving, 
by their degraded condition, the deleterious consequences 
of despotic power and social ignorance.?° 


We shall leave him to his task and follow poor Thomas 
to witness his fate. On some occasions the victim himself 
is sent to cut a stick to be used in the whipping, but this 
time he is to be chastised with a stout ruler. Summoned 
by the master to his classroom, he goes reluctantly, with 
beating heart, lays aside his roundabout at command, and 
places himself across the master’s knee. From the corridor 
to which we withdraw discreetly we can hear plainly the 
resounding blows which will leave Thomas so sore that 
during the next few days he will sit down gingerly and 
avoid unnecessary movement of any kind. A feeling of 
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Upper: The Old Building in winter. From a lithograph made by 
John Collins 


Lower: The Old Building as it appeared at a later period 
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distaste and strong disapproval of this method of discipline 
surges up in us, but we must quell it, for this is an age 
when corporal punishment is accepted everywhere. The 
headmaster of Eton is to be famous for having flogged half 
the ministers, bishops, generals, and dukes of the England 
of this period, and is known already to have flogged forty- 
six boys in succession. The same methods are general 
in America, and Westtown is no exception to the rule. 
The Acting Committee has considered the subject con- 
scientiously, and has decided that great care and caution 
should be used in administering the punishment of whip- 
ping, but they do not rule against it. If these judicious 
Friends, after a careful weighing of the subject, still feel 
the need for an occasional whipping, surely we have no 
right to interfere. Let us slip out of the building, leaving 
Thomas to his discomfort, both of body and outraged 
feelings, while we rejoin his happier comrades off for their 
half holiday, or “privilege.” 

They have scattered widely now. There lies before them 
a whole world of orchards and cultivated fields, hills and 
valleys, streams and ponds, and, above all, the forest, thick 
with unlumbered trees and dense undergrowth. Some few 
race across the ice to an island in Chester Creek, formed 
by the stream where it divides in two shallow branching 
arms. This favorite hiding place, later called Butternut 
Island, covered with tangled underbrush and a few tall 
butternut trees, makes a joyous retreat even at this time 
of year; while in late summer, when it is reached by 
fording the stream with trousers rolled above the knee, it 
affords a shady, cool haven where boys can feast to their 
hearts’ content on the wild grapes that climb on the lichen- 
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covered trunks of the trees, or on the fruit of the wild 
red plum. 

Here are two other boys bent on another and a different 
kind of sport: they are out to capture a flying squirrel. 
Having selected a fine old beech tree with a hole high up 
the trunk which seems like a promising home for a 
squirrel, one stays at the bottom while the other, equipped 
with an old yarn sock, climbs up to the hole. Forgotten, 
or disregarded, is the rule against climbing trees as he 
draws nearer to his goal. Having reached it, he claps the 
opening of the sock over the hole and holds it firmly there. 
Now his friend below pounds the trunk of the tree. The 
squirrel, frightened by the noise, leaps out of the hole— 
straight into the sock. He cannot, in spite of heroic efforts, 
bite through the yarn, so that his captor, holding the 
stocking firmly by its upper end, is able to climb down 
safely, bearing his captive. Now the two boys are off to 
make a nest for the squirrel in a box, lining it with fine 
shreds of bark. They will endeavor to tame him by 
plunging his head under water every time he tries to bite, 
and although their hands will acquire a number of scars 
in the process, they will probably succeed, for flying 
squirrels are easily tamed. One of their friends has a 
squirrel which he exercises regularly in the confines of 
the Yard by making him climb a tall pole from which he 
sails down to his owner’s feet, afterwards scrambling up 
into his pocket, where he finds his reward in a store of 
nuts. One of the temptations ahead of the boys can 
easily be deduced from the fact that the authorities have 
found it necessary to rule against keeping squirrels in 
the Gallery. 
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What is this strange structure, hidden in the deep 
woods? All sorts of odd materials have gone into its 
construction. The four corner posts are of different thick- 
nesses; the walls are made partly of rough slabs, an inch 
and a half thick, and partly of thin, half-inch boards. 
There is also one great, heavy slab, the bark still adhering 
to it, which was evidently considered a great find, since 
it has been given a prominent position. A hole has been 
cut in the side to admit an oddly shaped pane of glass, 
evidently taken from a broken window. The door, fear- 
fully and wonderfully constructed of the same sort of 
odds and ends, is hung on leather hinges and has a wooden 
latch; over it is fastened a board on which is painted the 
legend: “GRIDIRON HOTEL by T. Ham, Entertain- 
ment for Man and Beast.” The door is open, and a fire 
has been built in front of it, which throws some heat back 
into the house; there are apples roasting before the fire. 
Several boys are sitting on the floor, listening intently to 
one of their number who is exhibiting an Indian arrow- 
head which he discovered in the woods, and repeating to 
an eager audience the details of Indian life he has found 
in a book in the School Library, an account of the tour 
of exploration of Lewis and Clark. To these boys, sitting 
in the shack they have built with their own hands under 
the shadow of towering giant trees, this is no account of 
something remote and unconnected with their own lives. 
Did not the second Superintendent of the School, 
Joshua Sharpless, make two different journeys, involving 
great hardships, to the Indian settlement of Cornplanter 
in Warren County, Pennsylvania? Many members of 
their own families have had contacts with Indians, and 
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some have stirring tales to tell of frontier episodes a 
quarter of a century ago. As for adventurous pioneering, 
there are still great reaches of unmapped territory in this 
country; St. Louis itself is a trading post on the very out- 
skirts of civilization. Can we wonder at the fascination 
of Indian lore and the lure of tales of exploration? Natu- 
rally enough, boys deprived of novels and plays listen with 
passionate interest to true stories such as these. 

The house they are sitting in, like the others of its kind, 
and there are many, is known as a “nut-house.” Its 
primary purpose it to provide a drying place on its roof 
for the shellbarks, walnuts, and hazelnuts which were 
gathered on Walnut Hill last fall when they were ripe. 
Several boys have clubbed together—they speak of being 
‘in with a nut-house”—to join in the gathering and dry- 
ing, not to mention the eating, of the nuts, as well as the 
use of the house. When the announcement was made 
one Seventh-day afternoon last fall that it was time to 
‘run for nuts,” the groups chose the smallest and lightest 
of their number, a good runner, to represent them. All 
the students were summoned to the Collecting Room, and 
the small boys were given the start. There was terrific 
tearing through the woods and rough underbrush, then 
up Walnut Hill, each small runner hoping to establish a 
claim to a good tree, well stocked with nuts; a coat and 
bag thrown down under a tree ahead of anyone else 
constituted the claim. Time could then be taken to 
regain one’s breath while awaiting the arrival of the larger 
boys in one’s group; the filling of the bag with nuts 
shaken down from the tree then followed. In this case 
the tree had a goodly store and the bag was well filled. 
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It was then carried, with pauses for rest and shifting from 
one back to another, to the nut-house to be stored. 

The black walnuts were left in great heaps for a week 
or two until their hulls had softened. Each nut was then 
placed on a block of wood, and the covering loosened by 
the stroke of a wooden mallet. In order to separate the 
pulpy mass of the blackened hulls from the nuts, a pair 
of tongs was improvised from the leather of an old boot 
sole or a discarded piece of hoop iron. The nuts, when 
they had been extracted by this means, were placed on 
the roof to dry until they could be stored inside the 
house, and the proprietors were left with muchvstained 
fingers and clothes, no doubt, from their point of view, 
well compensated for by the possession of a goodly provi 
sion for the winter. 

Underneath the house, too, is a storage place. If one 
of those boys were to raise the board on which he is 
sitting, a cache would be revealed where the earth has 
been hollowed out. The bottom is covered with pieces 
of board, lined with dried leaves. There is a space large 
enough to hold at least ten bushels of apples, some of 
which, however, have already been consumed, and others 
we have already noticed are roasting in front of the fire. 
The existence of this hoard is a secret, known only to 
those who are in with this nut-house; when the hole was 
dug, the earth was scattered through the woods, so as not 
to betray its existence. In some cases the hiding place 
is not under the nut-house, but in an entirely separate 
place, covered over with a stone or a plank to conceal it. 

There is no time to see more, for the bell summons us 
back to the School. Remembering the fate of one of their 
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companions who, two weeks ago, came in late from priv- 
ilege, having stayed in his house in the woods, and who was 
consequently ordered to repair every day during the next 
week immediately after dinner to his seat in his school, 
“there to sit in silence or read for an hour (or more if he 
should misbehave himself), the boys come streaming in 
from all directions, hurrying to be sure to be on time. 
Besides, most of them are hungry, supper will be at five, 
and, best of all, it is “pie night.” 

There are two kinds of nights at Westtown: the nights, 
five in the week, when the supper consists of bread and 
milk or cornmeal mush and molasses, and the other two, 
delightful in memory, when there is pie, delicious pie 
with flaky, well-browned crust, baked on the premises in 
an oven preheated by a wood fire built inside it. There 
are dried fruit pies in winter, fresh fruit pies in summer, 
broken into pieces and eaten in pewter porringers with as 
much milk as desired. Westtown pies are baked in great 
earthenware dishes thirteen inches in diameter, and piled 
high so that they are at least three inches thick at the 
center; one is easily the equivalent of four ordinary 
modern pies. As many helpings are allowed as can be 
consumed on the spot. No one appears to find a supper 
heavy which is made up exclusively of pie and milk. On 
the contrary, astounding quantities of the dried peach pie 
which is served tonight disappear, as great slices are cut 
for third and fourth helpings and liberally doused with 
milk from the pitchers circulating regularly around the 
tables. It is dark now, and there are tallow candles on 
the tables. By their dim light we see faces rosy with 
exercise and relaxed with contentment. This afternoon's 
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outing has meant the strengthening of the boyish friend- 
ships which are the essence of the School’s existence; 
many of them will endure for life. It has meant, too, a 
close association with the glorious out-of-doors, the love 
of which is to be one of Westtown’s most precious gifts 
to generations of students. Few joys compare with those 
experienced on a pie night following hard upon an after- 
noon holiday. 

We should mention here that the capacity of a West- 
town boy for pie is apparently unlimited. In spite of the 
fact that each may eat his fill on pie nights, mischievous 
boys are occasionally successful in slipping into the store- 
room where the pies are kept and making off with one 
to be eaten in secret. Moreover, pie is the currency with 
which teachers in most cases reward their student helpers. 
The boy whom we saw rise early this morning to light 
the candles in the dormitory counts on his regular section 
of pie, ninety degrees of it, every night. Students who 
bring up milk from the dairy and carry wood for the 
stoves are rewarded in the same way, as well as those who 
keep the candles snuffed during evening school. No 
wonder pie is a great feature of the life of early 
Westtown.” 

The meal over, the procession withdraws through 
passageway and stairway, illuminated now with single 
candles whose light barely cuts the gloom. These candles, 
with the exception of a few smelly and unsatisfactory 
whale-oil lamps, provide the only light in the building 
and are therefore an important item in the School 
economy. ‘They are dip candles, made on the premises, 
largely from tallow rendered from the mutton in the 
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kitchen, though the quantity obtained in this way is 
insufficient, and supplementary amounts must be bought. 
Candlewick also appears in the School accounts as a 
regular purchase. It is estimated that about two hundred 
and fifty dollars are spent yearly on candles, an enormous 
sum in these days, when the total budget for the year 
probably is not much more than ten thousand dollars, 
and the salaries of all the men teachers added together 
total three thousand.” 

In spite of the generous outlay of two hundred and 
fifty dollars a year for candles, the building is not really 
lighted as later generations living in the age of electricity, 
or even gas, interpret the word. We find rooms in which 
the general darkness is relieved by pools of light where 
candles have been placed, but in the corners are shifting 
shadows which grow and recede as figures move about. 
In the corridors a nervous boy can imagine all sorts of 
nameless things lurking in the darkness between infre- 
quent candles, especially if he and his companions, starved 
for fiction, have been listening to a tale of superstition 
and horror, recounted by one of their number who is in 
great demand as a storyteller. Even now, as the boys 
come up from the dining room and begin to gather in 
small groups, we notice a few who give occasional furtive 
uneasy glances back over their shoulders. 

In the Collecting Room, preparations are now being 
made for evening school, for any idea we may have had 
that the school day is over makes no allowance for what 
is considered a reasonable number of hours of study per 
day at this period. Evening school, given over to a further 
study of grammar and geography, lasts from six to seven 
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thirty. In preparation for it, the desks are being 
rearranged back to back, so that a candlestand holding one 
candle may grasp the backs of both desks and provide 
sufficient light for four boys, two at each desk. There 
are also sconces on the walls in which the candles, backed 
by tin reflectors, will give as much light as possible; the 
candle monitors will be kept busy during the evening 
school “topping” them often enough to keep them burning 
at their best. 

Fortunately for the students, there are occasional breaks 
in the monotony of evening school. On First-day evenings 
there is often a visiting Committee Friend who has a 
message for the youth of the Society. Once or twice 
during the school week an evening is devoted to a scientific 
lecture. This is a Westtown institution already, and one 
of the signs that the curriculum is broader than the 
recognized subjects of reading, grammar, spelling, geog- 
raphy, and arithmetic would indicate. The lectures, given 
before the boys on one evening and repeated for the girls 
on another, are followed by many of the students with 
intense interest. They are accompanied by practical 
demonstrations, a very advanced pedagogical method for 
the times. Last week’s lecture was on phosphorus. All 
the candles were extinguished while the master wrote on 
the wall in what appeared to be letters of fire, to demon- 
strate the quality of phosphorescence. A slight diversion 
occurred when the lecture was repeated for the girls. The 
superintendent’s small son rubbed phosphorus on himself 
so that his head and shoulders looked as if they were on 
fire, and the effect was so startling that it set the girls to 
screaming.*® The boys have been told that the next 
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lecture will be on electricity. This is a new field, the 
future possibilities of which are as yet totally unplumbed. 
Who can foresee the myriad wonders which will result 
from experimentation with electricity? However, it is 
obvious already that this is a fascinating field for specula- 
tion and investigation, and the boys are particularly 
looking forward to this lecture. An added attraction is 
that they have been told that after the lecture as many 
of them as desire it may be “‘electorized,” that is, that they 
may receive shocks from the ingenious electric machine 
which the master will set up in the Collecting Room.* 

Chemistry and botany, soon to be included in the 
official curriculum, receive attention already in the lecture 
course, though most of the instruction in botany comes 
during occasional long walks on Seventh-day afternoons, 
when the master teaches the boys the botanical names of 
the flowers. Most popular of all, perhaps, are the lectures 
on astronomy, often demonstrated by an orrery, later 
called “planetarium,” which the Committee has had 
imported from England. ‘This ingenious contrivance, 
operated by clockwork and a crank, gives a fascinating 
object lesson in the movements of the members of the 
solar system. We know how many of the advanced 
students are studying astronomical problems in their 
mathematics course, so that we can easily imagine what 
a fascination the gilded sun and the intricate revolutions 
of its seven surrounding ivory planets must exercise over 
them. The seventh planet, Uranus, is a fairly recent addi- 
tion to man’s knowledge, as it was discovered by Herschel 
only eighteen years before the founding of the School, 
and is therefore the object of unusual attention.” 
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Undoubtedly, the factor that accounts even more for 
the popularity of the astronomy lectures than the orrery 
is that they are usually given by Enoch Lewis. His 
enthusiasm for the study of the heavens is such that, 
although he is called ““Master Lewis’”** in class, behind his 
back he is referred to as “Enoch, the Star-gazer.” It is 
he who is largely responsible for the intense interest in 
astronomy manifested by many of the boys. ‘There is 
still talk of the recent total eclipse of the sun, when the 
whole School was given a half holiday to take advantage 
of the unusual spectacle. Equipped with pieces of 
smoked glass and basins of water which enabled them to 
watch the reflection of the sun without harming their 
eyes, students and teachers gathered outside and watched 
the entire course of the awe-inspiring phenomenon. “We 
have one advantage above you,” Henry Cope, one of 
Enoch Lewis's pupils, wrote at that time to his parents, 
“that of having such a person as Master Lewis to explain 
it to us,"*’ and this reflects the general attitude of the 
intelligent scientifically minded part of the student body. 
No lectures are listened to more intently than those of 
Master Lewis. 

From this brief survey of the lecture course it becomes 
evident that, even so early in the history of Westtown, 
the study of science is emphasized to an extent unusual 
in other schools of the time, and we can easily understand 
how refreshing it is to the students to have these evening 
lectures to supplement the standard subjects of the 
curriculum. 

Tonight is not a lecture night nor an evening when we 
may expect a message from a visiting Committee Friend, 
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but it has, nevertheless, something to differentiate it from 
an ordinary evening of unbroken study. It is Seventh- 
day, and therefore time for the weekly bath. As the 
rest of the boys settle to their geography lessons, grammar 
rules, or corrections of sentences which contain mistakes 
in syntax, a squad of fifteen students is dispatched to the 
basement washroom under the care of a master; on their 
return, their places will be taken by fifteen more, and so 
on until every boy has had his bath. The first fifteen 
walk by twos through the cold, dark hallways, down the 
stairs, on through the unlighted dining room into the 
comparative warmth and cheer of the basement washroom 
beyond. It is presided over by Charlie, a friendly, good- 
natured colored man, who has been busy heating huge 
quantities of water for the occasion by building a fire 
under great cast-iron pots fixed in brickwork, as well as 
in the huge open fireplace. Close to the blaze is a long 
bench on which are placed half hogsheads, partly filled 
with warm water. On the floor in front of them there 
stands another row of tubs filled with warm water and 
bran. Before the crackling fire, in the presence of Charlie 
and the master, who keeps a vigilant watch to see that, on 
a cold night like this, the washing does not become per- 
functory, the boys undress and proceed to remove the 
week’s accumulation of dirt, using the tub on the floor to 
wash their feet and the one on the bench for the rest of 
the bath. In the cold winter months like this, they get 
nothing more in the way of a bath than this weekly 
scrubbing. In summer, of course, things are very dif- 
ferent. It is pleasant to linger by the pump for more 
thorough washing before breakfast, and twice a week the 
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teacher in charge takes the boys to the milldam for a swim 
when afternoon school is over. Perhaps some of them 
now, as they scrub themselves shiveringly in spite of the 
fire, are longing for the time when they will once more 
be able to walk down through the forest to the millrace 
which will lead them to the dam, where they will strip 
and then lie out on the fallen tree at the deep end of the 
pond, waiting for the tinkling signal of the master’s bell 
which will send them all splashing in like so many turtles. 
Many are the happy associations with those summer days: 
the cool, pleasant shock of the water, the ducking contests, 
and the dives from the long overhanging board, one end 
_ of which is fastened to a large stump. These seem like 
far-off memories tonight, as each shivering boy hastens to 
get through as fast as possible. When the master is 
satisfied that the bathing has been properly accomplished 
and when all are dressed, back goes this squad of boys, 
their places to be taken by the next fifteen.”* 

After the close of the evening study period, an hour 
remains before bedtime, to be spent as the student desires. 
At this time of the year it is something of a problem to 
know how to occupy the time. In summer it would 
undoubtedly be spent out of doors, very likely in culti- 
vating the boys’ gardens which are such a prominent 
feature of the school life during the warm months. A 
space of about an acre on the south side of the building, 
enclosed by a fence, is laid out in separate plots, to be 
cultivated according to their tastes by individual boys or 
groups of boys. Some are kept in apple-pie order, well 
weeded and trimmed, while others, on the contrary, are 
overgrown with weeds. Some are laid out in beds of wild 
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flowers, planted along informal winding paths; others are 
full of plants grown from seeds sent from home, arranged 
in geometric patterns, their angular designs perhaps reflect- 
ing the mathematical interests of many of the students. 
A small arbor is often erected in the center of the plot, 
built of whatever materials the owners have been able to 
obtain, and sometimes presenting a startling and incon- 
gruous effect. Last summer, the most admired arbor had 
an extra touch in the form of a cupola, which was 
generally conceded by the students to be a miracle of 
loveliness. So popular are these gardens that, later, part 
of the Lane will be fenced in to provide additional space 
for them.*® 

Needless to say, there is no working in the gardens at 
this season, nor any outdoor play of any kind on this dark 
wintry evening. The more studious boys continue their 
work, or read books borrowed from the School Library. 
We see, for example, that two boys in the corner of the 
room are sharing the light from a candle while they both 
are busy with library books. One boy is turning the leaves 
of a great volume, so large that it must be supported on 
his desk to be read with comfort; it is Heylyn’s 
Cosmographie in Four Books, containing the Chorog- 
raphie and Historie of the whole World, and all the 
principal Kingdoms, Provinces, Seas and Isles thereof.” 
He is evidently especially attracted by the map of 
America near the close of it, for he lingers over it, and 
nudges his companion to show him its amusing features, 
especially the fact that California is depicted as an island, 
and that New Mexico and Louisiana are undefined. He 
knows very well from his study of his geography book 
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that California “is a peninsula, separated from New 
Mexico by the Gulf of California,” not yet settled by the 
Spaniards, and that the Spanish possessions of New 
Mexico, Louisiana, and California “lie between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific Ocean, have Old Mexico on 
the south, but stretch northward without any particular 
boundary,” so that he may be excused for finding the 
map in the Cosmographie quaint and amusing. His com- 
panion, who is now enjoying it with him, had been buried 
in an even larger volume, Rycaut’s Lives of the Popes.” 
Just now he is beginning the chapter on Alexander VI, 
and discovering for himself the crimes of the Borgias; 
they make strange mental food for a Westtown boy, but 
are allowed by the Committee as being history, and there- 
fore safe. 

From the very beginning of the School there has been 
available to the students a central Library which, while 
distressingly overweighted with such works as Buds and 
Blossoms of Piety with Some Fruit, or Wagstaff’s Piety 
Promoted, contained nevertheless some excellent, though 
solid, material like Raleigh’s History of the World, 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, John Fox’s Book of Martyrs, 
Penn’s No Cross, No Crown, and the Cosmographie men- 
tioned above. In 1811, the School collection of books 
was enriched by the addition of some twenty volumes, 
among which was the Lives of the Popes, bequeathed by 
John Pemberton. A committee is appointed from time to 
time to consider the addition of suitable books. Last 
year, for example, such a committee approved the pur- 
chase of one volume of Pinkerton’s Geography and two 


of Adam’s Abridgement of Ancient History and Modern 
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Travels, at the same time ruling against the purchase of 
Hume’s History, since the author is a deist and treats 
religious subjects accordingly. Such books should not be 
thrown in the way of young people. It need hardly be 
said that fiction and drama find no place in the collection. 
In spite of this rigid censorship, the Library grows from 
year to year, and is rich enough already to stimulate the 
more thoughtful and enterprising students. Westtown 
may well be proud of the fact that she has an active 
library at a period when the big public libraries are not 
yet catalogued; among other school libraries hers is a 
pioneer. We may be thankful, too, that teachers like 
Enoch Lewis and Benjamin Hallowell are quick to lend 
books from their excellent personal collections, and that in 
the latter part of this period a standing Committee for the 
Library will be authorized to lay out fifty dollars a year 
on books.” 

A small group of boys who are neither studying, read- 
ing, nor listening to stories has gathered in the corner of 
the Collecting Room, apparently to discuss some subject. 
Already what is known as the “Company System” is 
taking shape: that is, the enrollment of students volun- 
tarily into societies which meet together for social pur- 
poses. The first record of such an association on the 
boys’ side is in 1800, when a few select students, evidently 
only those with “sitting-up privileges,” since the group 
met from seven thirty to ten in the evening, gathered 
twice a week. We do not know what was the purpose of 
the society, though we are told that they had an able chair- 
man and a secretary.“ A year later there was a literary 
club, known as the Ciceronian Society; we know of a 
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flowery oration on “Friendship” which was delivered 
before it. At the close of this period the companies will 
include the entire student body, and will be recognized, 
and even encouraged, by the Faculty. Benjamin Hallowell, 
in arranging to make his books available to students, will 
stipulate that each of the six companies is to have access | 
to his library on one day a week. 

The eight-thirty bell, the signal for bed, breaks in on 
the various pursuits of the boys, and they all make their 
way to the Gallery. Here the master excuses the two 
candle monitors who are to precede the other students 
up to the dormitory, known to generations of Westonians 
as the “Chamber,” taking with them the candles which 
will light the room while the boys prepare for bed. When 
they have left the room, the master calls the names of the 
other boys and sees that each is present and answers to the 
call. At the same time, he watches closely to see that no 
one of the boys whispers to his neighbor, laughs in an 
unseemly manner, or indulges in any horseplay which will 
necessitate recording his name in the “Rabbis’ Book,” 
which the master keeps easily available. When the roll 
call is completed, the boys, two by two, preceded by the 
master, make their way up to the cold Chamber. Here 
they undress in silence, arranging their clothing in neat 
piles, while the master walks to and fro, watching to see 
that the inevitable boyish fondness for pillow fights finds 
no opportunity to express itself in action. When every 
boy is safely in bed, the master goes to each candle in 
turn and extinguishes it by turning it upside down in the 
candlestick. The same odor of burnt wick and tallow 
which we noticed this morning and which had almost 
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disappeared by this evening once more permeates the 
Chamber. When the master comes to the last candle, he 
takes it with him and descends the stairs, leaving the 
students to themselves. We follow him downstairs, only 
to discover to our astonishment that his duties are not 
yet done. He extinguishes his candle and, after having 
set it down on the floor, proceeds to remove his shoes. 
This done, he mounts the stairs in his stocking feet; in 
this way he is able to enter the dark Chamber practically 
without noise. The boys, however, accustomed to this 
procedure, have been alert to catch the muffled sound of 
his approach, and the result is that he finds the room in 
perfect order, and all the boys apparently asleep. After 
having walked about for some time and satisfied himself 
that no mischief is brewing, he withdraws as silently as he 
came, not to return before his own bedtime unless he 
should hear a disturbance in the Chamber above. 

This evening the boys are tired after their Seventh-day 
privilege, and sleep comes fairly quickly, though not 
before many of them have followed the recommendation 
of the Committee: 


You are tenderly and affectionately advised to close the 
day with remembering your gracious Creator, that being 
the best preparation for quiet repose.?® 


This is a period when religious duties are part of the 
routine of normal existence. We may be sure that 
although some boys react against this system and, now 
that they are away from home, neglect their evening 
prayers, many a boy is committing himself to the protec: | 
tion of his Maker at the close of his Westtown day. 
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So ends our own visit to Westtown, though, as we leave 
the building, we may well pause a moment to note the 
quaint figure of the “nightly-watch,” old Eli Seeds, starting 
on his nocturnal round, equipped with tin lantern and club, 
and trailed by his great brown dog Argus, an ugly cur 
which follows sedately on his heels. The holes punched 
in the sides of the lantern permit a little light from a dip 
candle to escape, and we may follow the bobbing rays 
for a great distance with our eyes long after old Eli and 
Argus have both disappeared from sight. 

If our impressions of Westtown have been a little 
somber, and the life has seemed rather bare and restricted, 
we must remember that our visit took place in the winter 
months. The summer months, or even the spring or 
autumn terms, would have seemed far sunnier and much 
less Spartan. The diet would have been less restricted, 
including even such luxuries as cherries, rhubarb, fresh 
corn, cantaloupes, or watermelon, according to the season, 
and the cold rooms of a poorly heated building would no 
longer have made a dominating impression. 

We must bear in mind also that the curriculum, though 
it may have seemed narrow to us, is actually very broad 
for the times, even broader than we had an opportunity 
to gather from our visit. In an effort to represent a typical 
day, references were omitted to subjects included at 
various times in the curriculum, but not studied con- 
tinuously throughout this period. We know, for exam- 
ple, that in the opening years a few students studied Latin 
and a few others French, during the before-breakfast hour 
and perhaps also in evening school; and that when, in 
1802, the Committee sought a successor to Elihu Pickering, 
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the French master, they wanted to find some one qualified 
to teach French “grammattically.”’* Drawing, too, must 
have been taught at least sometimes, for a student, writing 
in 1800, mentions that the Committee has bought for the 
School a camera obscura, which can be moved about at 
will, and may be used to reflect a landscape so that it may 
be drawn;” and five years later another student mentions 
sending home a bundle of colored drawings.** We must 
not forget, either, the outlet for artistic ability in the 
drawing of maps and, on the girls’ side, in the working of 
samplers. The custom, too, of allowing groups of boys 
to garden according to their own tastes fits in with the 
ideas of the most progressive schools of today. 

The girls’ studies, also, if we had had time to investi 
gate them, would have proved to be extraordinarily 
advanced for the age. Female seminaries frequently turn 
out girls who are capable of painting passable watercolors, 
playing tinkling selections on the harpsichord, or braiding 
hair in intricate designs, but who have little real educa- 
tion; at Westtown, however, the girls study practically 
the same subjects as the boys. The chief difference is 
that sewing is emphasized, and that consequently there is 
time only for elementary mathematics. 2Two weeks in six 
are spent in the sewing school, from which the girls go to 
reading and writing classes as usual, but during the rest 
of the time they are busy with the needle. Plain sewing 
comes first, and darning as well. A piece twelve by eight 
inches must be so perfectly darned that the mending can 
scarcely be distinguished from the original material. This 
examination passed, the student undertakes the complex 
embroidery of spectacle cases, globes representing the 
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earth, and samplers with beautifully stitched designs 
bordering alphabets and moral sentiments, usually in 
poetry. Some of the most proficient are allowed to stitch 
views of the School, to be framed and exhibited as pic- 
tures, but this, as well as the making of elaborate samplers, 
is frowned on by the Committee as “superfluous,” and to 
be discouraged.”° 

The conclusion may safely be reached that Westtown 
is far ahead of most schools of the time in its combination 
of a sound and broad intellectual training and its emphasis 
on a religious attitude toward life. It is already con- 
sidered an old school with an established reputation: in 
its twenty-fifth year nearly thirty-five hundred students 
will have attended it, it will have trained two hundred 
and fifty future teachers who will exercise an enormous 
influence on the development of the Society of Friends, 
and it will have given education free to nearly a hundred 
boys and girls who would otherwise have been unable to 
attend. We may indeed say that Westtown is already 
well launched on what is to prove a long and useful term 
of service, though in the twentieth century its graduates 
will refer affectionately to the first quarter century of its 
existence as the days of the Old Westtown. 
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The Rabbis: 
Early Westtown Teachers 


ACK of the students and the ordinary routine of 
the School, back even of the Committee which was 
responsible financially and morally for the institu- 

tion, were the Westtown teachers, or the “Rabbis,” as the 
students called them. ‘This must never be forgotten. It 
has been true at every period in Westtown’s history that 
the teachers, more than any other single factor, were 
responsible for giving the School its distinctive character; 
and this was never more true than in its early days when 
a narrow curriculum made the personality of the teacher 
and his ability to put life into his subject the most 
important element of all. We propose to present in this 
chapter a gallery of portraits of early teachers who 
stamped their personalities on the School in such a way 
and to such an extent that even today Westtown shows 
the results of their influence. It is impossible, of course, 
in this period as in any other, to mention more than a 
few.of them, and it should be remembered that the selec- 
tion must to some extent be arbitrary. The attempt has 
been to depict those particularly outstanding in their 
influence, and those who successfully identified them- 
selves with the life of the School. 
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ENOCH LEWIS 


Teacher at Westtown, 1799-1808, 1831-34, and 
again for a few months in 1838. Committee Friend, 
1814-58. 


NE dark night in the year 1803 a colored woman 
knocked frantically at the door of the house down 

the Lane originally built for John Forsythe, but by this 
time known as Enoch Lewis’s house. Enoch Lewis,’ 
mathematics professor at the School, was roused from his 
bed by the noise, and came downstairs to see what the 
trouble was. On the doorstep stood the wife of a 
respectable colored man who lived less than a mile from 
the School. He had been seized, she said, by slave 
catchers, and was being taken by force before the justice 
of the peace in West Chester. She pleaded for help to 
save her husband from the dreadful fate of being carried 
back into slavery. After dressing hastily, Enoch Lewis 
rode his horse at full speed across the dark country roads 
to West Chester, where he found that the slave catchers 
had already dragged their victim before the justice of the 
peace. Unfortunately, the legal claims against the man 
proved to be beyond dispute, and there was no hope of 
saving him by legal means from the hideous fate of being 
returned to the master from whom he and his family had 
escaped at the risk of their lives. Only one course 
remained for a person like Enoch Lewis: the man must be 
bought back. The price set was four hundred dollars. 
Enoch Lewis's salary at that time as a teacher at West- 
town was five hundred dollars. Wéithout hesitation, he 
arranged for the purchase. Then, having put down his 
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name for a liberal sum, he rode from Friend’s house to 
Friend’s house until in a few hours he had raised a hundred 
dollars. The rest of the sum he himself agreed to advance 
on the security of the Negro’s bond. As he rode home 
in the small hours of the night, Enoch Lewis had the 
satisfaction of knowing that he had saved the man from 
a terrible fate. 

The sequel to this story is interesting. The colored 
man proved to be industrious and faithful, and succeeded, 
over a long period of years, in saving enough money not 
only to repay Enoch Lewis, but also to buy a near-by 
farm where he lived out the rest of his days. 

Another interesting incident occurred at about the same 
period. It was evening at the School and, in accordance 
with the usual custom, the boys had gathered in the 
Gallery for evening roll call before going up the stairs to 
bed. Apparently what the Yearly Meeting report of 
1834 refers to as “the natural tendency to levity and 
wrong things incident to youth” took hold of the students. 
Several boys conceived the idea that it would be an inter- 
esting experiment for them all to answer at the same time 
as each name was read out. ‘The results were beyond 
expectation. Confusion reigned, and the teachers were 
unable to cope with the situation. The more they 
remonstrated, the more merriment ensued and the worse 
the bedlam became. Finally the roll call for the evening 
was abandoned, and the boys went up to the Chamber 
victorious. Needless to say, after having achieved such a 
success the first night, the game was resumed on the 
following evening at the same hour. When it became 
evident that the situation was again beyond control, the 
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teachers after a hurried consultation sent a messenger 
down the Lane to ask Enoch Lewis to come up to the 
School. When he arrived, we are told that silence fell 
in the Gallery. He took his place behind the desk, and 
after a long pause, announced that as each name was read, 
he would expect the boy called to rise, answer to his 
name, and leave alone to go up the stairs to bed. He then 
proceeded to call the roll. The first boy rose, answered 
to his name, and left the room during a profound silence. 
The same thing happened in each case as the next names 
were read. Unfortunately, however, the fun of the 
previous experiment had been so great that there was an 
irresistible desire to continue it even in the presence of 
Enoch Lewis. Eventually, when one of the names was 
read out several voices answered at once. A solemn 
silence followed. Finally, Enoch Lewis said quietly 
without raising his voice, that if the incident should be 
repeated he would remain with the boys in the Gallery for 
the rest of the night. He was known to the students as a 
man of his word, and they recognized the ultimatum in 
his voice. The rest of the roll call passed without incident. 

On a cold winter evening in the year 1808, after the 
rest of the boys had gone to bed, four of them who had 
special sitting-up privileges which permitted them to 
retire at a later hour than the rest, had gathered around 
the stove in a classroom to pass a cozy hour listening to 
one of their number read aloud. Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs was the volume they had chosen, and one of their 
number (his name was Henry Cope) had opened the 
great volume, already well-thumbed by many a boy who 
had selected it as one of the most promising in the 
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Library. It was a pleasant hour in the day, when it was 
possible to relax in the warmth and companionship of a 
little circle of friends, free from the consciousness of 
routine duties. Moreover, there was present in the back 
of each boy’s mind the possibility that they might have 
a visitor, and they all waited eagerly, hoping to hear his 
footstep. 

This was Master Lewis’s classroom, where he not infre- 
quently came in the evening for a chat with some of these 
older students, and there was not one of them who did 
not feel the challenge of his compelling presence. Enoch 
Lewis was the first important teacher to be associated 
with the School over a long period of years; his name 
certainly should head the roll of honor of Westtown’s 
great Rabbis. He had already kindled among these boys, 
as he had among many of their predecessors and was to 
do also among those who succeeded them, a passionate 
love of mathematics and the sciences which would remain 
with them for the rest of their lives. Still more important, 
his character and the intensity of his religious life had 
an intangible but powerful effect on the boys who were 
eagerly awaiting his coming. 

Henry Cope interrupted the not too engrossing reading 
of Fox’s Martyrs to tell the others how he had spent the 
day. He was still afire with the excitement of it. Master 
Lewis had called him to his desk during morning school 
before breakfast to ask him how he would like to attempt 
some of the propositions in the elementary part of 
Newton’s Principia. He had felt at first rather afraid to 
try so advanced a book, but wishing to show himself 
worthy of such interest and confidence, had agreed. So, 
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after breakfast, he had gone down to Master Lewis's 
house to get the book, and had set to work, giving every 
available minute to it during the day. The other three 
boys questioned him eagerly on the difficulty of the task, 
and he answered that he had had such trouble in under- 
standing the very first proposition that he was quite 
dismayed. 

“But it seemed all at once to pop into my head, and 
the rest followed of course.” 

“Wert thou not half-frightened to undertake the propo- 
sition?” the others asked him. 

“Yes, but considering that Master Lewis had so good 
an opinion of me as to propose the studying of them and 
that they were in the elementary part of the work, I felt 
a sort of ambition rise in me to show him what I could 
do,” was his reply.’ 

I felt a sort of ambition rise in me to show him what I 
could do. This might well be an epitaph for Enoch Lewis, 
or, for that matter, for any great teacher. He had opened 
to this boy a whole world of fascinating intellectual dis- 
covery, and filled him with the desire to explore it. He 
had fired him with the joy of thinking. 

Even as he finished speaking, the sound of footsteps 
was heard, and Enoch Lewis entered the room. His plain 
dress and severe expression, coupled with a native dignity, 
made him at first seem almost a forbidding figure, and few 
persons who were not well acquainted with him suspected 
the inner quality of the man. Even these four students, 
who knew him well and admired him intensely, were 
conscious of a certain quailing before the impact of his 
personality in the first few moments after his entry. Soon, 
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however, he sat down with them, and there ensued one 
of those talks which fascinated his students. Henry Cope 
was to describe these conversations in a letter to his 
mother written a few days later: 


. when we have the pleasure of Master Lewis’s com- 
pany (which is not very seldom) we pass our time very 
agreeably, sometimes travelling (in imagination) from the 
earth to Jupiter, surveying his curious belts and mon- 
strous orb, from thence passing to Satturn to view his 
rings, or else to some other plannet to admire and dis- 
course of whatever we find worthy of notice. Of late 
our conversation has turned more particularly on the four 
plannets Ceres, Pallas, Juno and Uranus, which have been 
discovered lately, one of which, Pallas, is said to have so 
great an inclination to the ecliptic as thirty-five degrees; 
consequently the zodiac, which formerly extended only 
eighty degrees, must now extend thirty-five degrees on 
each side of the ecliptic.® 


This man, whose influence on his students was so pro- 
found, was born of Welsh ancestry. From his very 
earliest years he had been intensely interested in all sorts 
of intellectual problems and was known to say that there 
had never been a time when he could not remember know- 
ing the first three rules of arithmetic, that is, addition, 
subtraction, and multiplication. Among the earliest 
amusements he recalled was that of setting down columns 
of figures on a slate, then adding them up and subtracting 
the sum of one column from that of another, afterwards 
multiplying the result by some other number and then 
continuing until he had filled the slate. The result was 
that at Radnor School, although he was a farmer’s son 
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and had little leisure, by the age of thirteen, he had been 
able to exhaust the resources of the masters. Teachers 
and students from some distance around would bring him 
problems to solve which had baffled them. The rest of 
his career was a process of severe self-education. Except 
for a brief period of a few months during which he studied 
in Philadelphia under William Waring, an accomplished 
scientist, he was throughout his life his own instructor. 
In spite of this handicap, however, he became an out- 
standing mathematician, capable of teaching advanced 
Physics and Astronomy, and was the author of numerous 
textbooks commonly used in the schools of the East.* It 
is said that when Enoch Lewis became teacher at 
Westtown there was no one in the Society of Friends 
adequately prepared to teach advanced mathematics in 
the Friends’ schools of America, but that at his death 
there were half a dozen men qualified to do so, and that 
all of them had either been his pupils or the pupils of 
his pupils. 

Not only was Enoch Lewis a mathematician himself, 
but he was also—not always the same thing!—a great 
teacher of mathematics. We have seen that he knew how 
to make the subject come alive and how to enlist the 
interest and cooperation of his students. He taught them 
one at a time and not in classes, thus giving them con- 
centrated individual attention in turn, and we have seen 
also that he enabled the more able ones to proceed to a 
point which would now be regarded as advanced mathe- 
matics in college. He was so much interested in the 
individual students that he was always accessible to them 
and never more pleased than when he was interrupted 
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in the middle of a meal or a leisure hour by an eager boy 
who wished to discuss the intricacies of some mathematical 
problem. It is on record that, although he did his best 
to work with all the students, whatever their capabilities, 
he nevertheless preferred the bright students. He was 
once heard to say to his wife: 

“Tam willing to do all I can, but some good people 
seem to expect too much of me. I cannot find their 
children the brains Nature has denied them.” 

It is scarcely necessary to state that the man who was 
capable of quelling the revolt in the Gallery was a 
respected disciplinarian. In a time when corporal pun- 
ishment was the accepted thing, Enoch Lewis governed 
without difficulty and without resorting to harsh methods. 
In his room, Number 22, perfect order reigned, and a 
word or a piercing glance from the deep-sunken eyes 
under their broad brows sufficed to subdue the slightest 
tendency toward disorder. We are told of one “incor- 
rigible boy” with whom the other masters had failed to 
cope; they were ready to resort to the only remaining 
action possible, his expulsion from the School. Enoch 
Lewis asked whether he might be allowed to keep him in 
his own schoolroom for a time in order to see whether 
he could bring about a change in the boy’s attitude. The 
request being granted, Enoch Lewis in an interview with 
the culprit explained to him that he would expect him not 
only to behave himself, but also to help maintain the 
discipline in the classroom. The effect of Enoch Lewis's 
personality, added to this giving of responsibility to the 
boy, was a complete reformation. He became a respon- 
sible student and presented no further problems. 
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In a little yellow manuscript book dating from 1801 we 
see John Forsythe and Enoch Lewis referred to respec- 
tively by the author, evidently a student,” as John, the 
Chief Rabbi, and Enoch, the Star-gazer. Enoch was 
interested not only in mathematics, but also in science; 
any kind of science, but more particularly astronomy. He 
was on the committee which ordered the orrery mentioned 
in the last chapter; in fact, whenever any sort of scientific 
apparatus was to be bought, he was almost certain to be 
entrusted with the purchase. During the many years 
throughout which he served the School as a Committee 
Friend after his term of teaching was over, he was an 
unwavering advocate of anything which might advance 
the intellectual life of the School, particularly any sort of 
needed book or scientific apparatus. While he was a 
teacher and at certain times afterwards it was he who 
lectured once a week on scientific subjects to the boys and 
girls—separately, of course. Many a student testified in 
his letters home to the intellectual stimulus provided by 
these lectures. 

He was physically vigorous and, even in his last years, 
always had a handsome presence. Even late in life he 
kept up his tradition of long walks, one of his favorite 
pastimes. When he lived in New Garden, Pennsylvania, 
he would frequently walk to Philadelphia, a distance of 
forty miles. It is interesting that he did not find it neces- 
sary to lose a day when he did this. By leaving home 
before sunset, walking until late, spending the night at a 
friend’s house on the way, and starting out early the 
next morning, he was able to reach Philadelphia in time 
for the opening of business. Though he usually avoided 
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joining in any athletic games, he was from time to time 
persuaded to lay aside his coat and hat and take part in 
some contest like jumping, wrestling, or running. On 
these rare occasions it is said that athletes with a consid- 
erable reputation would sometimes find themselves sur- 
passed by him. 

His mind was as vigorous as his body. He was learned 
not only in his own field of mathematics and science, but 
also in literature. He was thoroughly familiar with Milton 
and even Shakespeare, though an occasional quotation 
from the latter which slipped involuntarily from him was 
his only admission that he was acquainted with the 
greatest of playwrights. Both Latin and French he could 
read well enough to translate for publication. As an out- 
standing mathematician, he was well recognized even 
outside of Quaker circles, and before his death was offered 
a chair of Mathematics at the University of Pennsylvania. 
It is interesting to note that he refused the offer on the 
ground that his duties there would prevent his attendance 
at Fifth-day meeting. 

In a day when there was considerable opposition on the 
part of many Friends to the introduction of higher learn- 
ing into Quaker education, he strove all his life to raise 
the standards in Friends’ schools, and in particular to 
introduce Latin and French into the regular curriculum 
at Westtown. He was somewhat criticized for this atti 
tude by some elements of the School Committee. The 
story is told that one Friend on a certain occasion said 
to him: 

‘T suppose thou wilt educate thy children according to 
thy own views, and spoil them for farmers, so that they 
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must needs be schoolmasters, or doctors, or lawyers, or 
something of that kind above common folk.” 

Enoch Lewis is said to have answered: 

‘T intend to educate them as well as I can afford, so 
that when they arrive at years of discretion, they need not 
be prevented by their lack of knowledge from selecting 
such employment as may be suited to their tastes and 
inclinations. If then they choose to be farmers, I don’t 
think they will turn a furrow less skilfully than if they 
could do nothing else, and I am unable to see how the 
cultivation of their minds will make them worse men or 
women.” 

Enoch Lewis might well have applied this speech to 
himself. We read of him that when he was ploughing 
a field, for he was a farmer a good part of his life, though 
his horses were sometimes seen to linger longer in the 
shade of a tree than was absolutely necessary while he 
consulted the pages of some book, nevertheless at the end 
of the day he would have done his full stint of the work. 

As important to Westtown as his intellectual capacities 
was his strong spiritual bent. He was a devout Friend, 
and there are as many of his writings devoted to Friends’ 
testimonies and the explanation of them as there are 
mathematical treatises. His style is as clear and as logical 
as a geometrical proposition. For nine years he was the 
editor of the Friends’ Review, the ancestor of the present 
American Friend. He was what was then known as a 
plain Friend, carrying out even the minor testimonies 
such as plain dress with exactitude, and avoiding intoxi- 
cating liquors at a period when total abstinence was by 
no means a generally accepted Quaker principle. 
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We may think of him as a strong abolitionist. He was 
well informed on all the legal aspects of an escaped slave's 
situation, and was frequently consulted on such matters. 
In the house at New Garden where he lived during most 
of the years when he was not at Westtown, he was 
confronted with a considerable problem. Under its 
former owner this house had been a station on the Under- 
ground Railway, and escaping slaves frequently stopped 
there to ask for help even after the house had changed 
hands. Enoch Lewis did not believe in inciting slaves to 
leave their masters; however, when fugitives who had 
already resorted to flight appeared at his home, he would 
take them in, care for them, and if they were being pur- 
sued, would furnish a horse and carriage to take them on 
to their next stop. He was also one of the officers of the 
Philadelphia Free Produce Association, which purchased 
in the South raw products not produced by slave labor. 
This raw material, principally cotton and sugar, was 
processed and sold with many other allied products 
throughout many of the towns and cities of the North 
to customers opposed to the institution of slavery. 

Many of his students testified to his spiritual influence. 
He radiated a spirit of justness and even kindliness, in 
spite of a certain austerity which might at first make him 
seem somewhat unapproachable. As he grew older, the 
years mellowed him; not long before his death he told one 
of his children that advancing years had satisfied him more 
and more of the insignificance of the differences among 
Christian sects and creeds and among forms of worship 
and external habits of life, and of the supreme importance 
of the common faith in Christ. At the age of eighty he 
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died, respected and admired by all those who knew him, 
and loved by many who had learned to know him well. 
Seven of his fifteen children survived him. 


JOHN COMLY 
Teacher at Westtown, 1801-02 


A MONG the very early Westtown teachers was 
John Comly. His influence on the School cannot 
be considered as comparable with that of Enoch Lewis, 
since he was at Westtown for a term of only slightly over 
a year at a time when the pattern of his existence had 
not yet become fully determined. However, this must 
have been a formative period in his life, since he not only 
prepared his famous Grammar during these years, but also 
courted his wife among the Westtown teachers. Also 
when we remember that he became a man of great force 
of character and intellect, well-known as the author of a 
spelling book as well as his work on grammar, and the 
head of his own boarding school, we may be sure that his 
personality had considerable effect on Westtown life, 
even considering the short period of his service there. 
Like most of the other early Westtown teachers, he 
came from a background of farm life and primitive living. 
His earliest memories were of farm chores, and rough 
homespun clothes, exchanged for leather breeches and 
aprons in winter. Except in the summer, his days were 
spent at the little school at Byberry, in Philadelphia 
County, Pennsylvania, where, as was commonly the case 
in the country schools of that period, except for mathe- 
matics, only the barest rudiments of education were 
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taught—geography, grammar, composition, and even the 
use of the dictionary formed no part of the curriculum. 
Sunday afternoons in winter were spent at home around 
a plain round table, on which, by the light of a tin lamp 
filled with hog’s lard, the handful of precious household 
books was read, or pieces of a religious and moral nature 
were copied on equally precious pages of paper, sewed 
together to make notebooks. Hard work formed the 
background of the picture; even before the age of eleven 
he followed the plow, and learned to carry a leaf of the 
Bible in his pocket, so that, at the end of each furrow, he 
might take it out and read a verse which served as food 
for spiritual nourishment until the end of the next furrow. 
His childhood meetings for worship were in later life a 
precious memory; even when very small he had learned 
to sit quiet beside his mother during long hours of a 
silence which he drank in gratefully, and which was an 
important factor in his spiritual development. 

Supplementary study in surveying and a short period in 
a near-by Latin school where he attained some familiarity 
with Greek and Latin equipped him for teaching, and at 
the age of twenty-one he became the master of the little 
Friends’ School at Byberry, with at least fifty students 
under him. When he came to Westtown at the age of 
twenty-seven, he was a veteran with six years of teaching 
experience. 

That part of his Journal’ which deals with his days at 
the School shows that he was deeply preoccupied with 
religious matters at the time. Later he became an acknowl- 
edged minister of the Society of Friends; served as clerk 
of the Yearly Meeting; edited the Friends’ Miscellany, 
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a valuable collection of material about the lives and 
religious services of Friends’ ministers of his own and the 
preceding century; and, long after his connection with 
the School, took a prominent part in the unfortunate divi- 
sion in the Society which took place in 1827. Enoch 
Lewis, after counseling moderation in the early days of 
the separation, had remained a member of the branch com- 
monly referred to as the Orthodox; John Comly, on the 
other hand, became an active follower of Elias Hicks. In 
the years that followed the division, he had a powerful 
influence on the development of Quaker thought and 
policy. : 

While he was at Westtown, all of this was of course 
far ahead in the future, undreamed of as yet. We may 
think of him while there as taking his share of responsi- 
bility for the discipline of the boys or going for long walks 
in the woods in the company of John Baldwin, one of his 
fellow teachers, or more often alone. From various entries 
in his Journal we know that he was keenly sensitive to the 
beauty of his Westtown surroundings: his references to 
the stillness of the morning air, the songs of larks and 
bluebirds, the distant sound of a cowbell or the drone of 
insects show that he had a keen ear for the voices of the 
countryside. These walks too were doubtless an important 
element in the deepening of his religious life. Now and 
then he spoke to the boys, usually in the evening collection 
just before the bed hour, on religious subjects, with, as 
he put it, “considerable enlargement.” 

He was not only preoccupied with their religious wel- 
fare, but also gave serious thought to the question of their 
rules of discipline. Ever since he had begun to teach, 
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he had been troubled by this problem. The brutality of 
the methods of the day disturbed him: “I became dis- 
satished with the customary use of the rod in governing 
children,” he said, and he felt keenly the necessity for 
understanding the motives of the culprit before attempt- 
ing to deal with the offense. Patience, calm, and stability 
were necessary on the part of the disciplinarian, so as to 
avoid souring the mind, giving way to passion, and occa- 
sioning resentment in the culprit. All this was very 
advanced for the time. Even John Comly, however, felt 
that there were difficulties of discipline at Westtown, 
some of which could be met only by sterner methods. “A 
spirit opposed to order prevailing in the minds of many 
children occasions hard work,’* he noted, and at another 
time he recorded: ““My patience much tried, and my mind 
several times unpleasantly agitated.”® In certain cases, 
when milder methods proved insufhcient, he admitted that 
coercive measures were necessary. 

Some of his leisure moments were given over to the 
study of French under Elihu Pickering, another of the 
masters. We know that he felt some misgivings about the 
time given to this study, fearing lest *’. . . it should engross 
too much . . . attention from things of infinitely greater 
importance.”*® He found time, however, to make an 
occasional visit to the “female teachers” in order “to 
consult on Grammar”; in the light of his marriage to 
Rebecca Budd the year after he left the School, these 
visits are not surprising, and cannot, like the French 
lessons, be considered under the heading of dubious dis- 
tractions from higher things. Their courtship proceeded 
under difficulties which may be easily imagined in an 
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institutional life where there was practically no privacy 
and natural contacts were at a minimum. Some of the 
methods to which the pair was obliged to resort are 
recounted in his Journal: 


However unfavorable the situation for carrying on matri- 
monial negotiations at such an institution might be con- 
sidered, yet such was the case between her and myself, 
undiscovered by our colleagues and the family, during a 
period of several months. Amid the difficulties attendant 
on this delicate subject, recourse was had to a correspond- 
ence by written communications; and the interchange of 
these paper messengers, unseen by others, was effected 
by means of our meeting at the breakfast and tea-table, 
and on other occasions.1? 


In spite of difficulties of this sort, John Comly succeeded 
in winning the affections of the woman who was to be 
his beloved companion and helper during the rest of his life. 

A. good deal of his time at Westtown must have been 
spent in the adapting of John Forsythe’s rules for his book. 
We may imagine him as working over some of these 
examples which now seem so quaint and stilted, but which 
were then considered a normal method for exemplifying 
a point of grammar or a rule of punctuation. As we turn 
over the yellowing leaves of his book, so admirably clear 
and logical in its method, something that characterizes the 
man and his time can be read between the lines. 


How greatly the kind offices of an affectionate child 
gladden the heart of a parent, especially when sinking 
under age or infirmities . 


When sickness, infirmity, or calamity affect us, the sin- 
cerity of friendship is proved.?* 
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As we close the book and put it away carefully among 
the treasured possessions of the School, we are conscious 
of preserving along with it the precious memory of 
another important Westtown teacher. 


JOHN GUMMERE 


Entered as a student, 1804. Bookkeeper, 1811-12. 
Teacher, 1812-14 


IKE that of most of the teachers of this early period, 

John Gummere’s association with the School was for 
a short time only, so that he cannot be considered, like 
Enoch Lewis, a major figure among the Westtown 
teachers. He had, however, been a student there, and 
had studied mathematics under Enoch Lewis. The result 
was that when, after a preliminary period of initiation as 
bookkeeper, he became mathematics teacher at Westtown, 
he was prepared to carry on the mathematics tradition. 
That he was competent to do so we know from the fact 
that he was the author of a well-known treatise on survey- 
ing,’ written while he was teaching at Westtown, and 
that he later became an outstanding professor of mathe- 
matics at Haverford College; he was known during his 
lifetime as a mathematician of the first rank. When he 
held a school of his own at Burlington, New Jersey, he 
introduced lectures on science into the curriculum, accom- 
panied by a startling innovation for the time: demonstra- 
tions of his experiments, in which use was made of such 
apparatus as a large air pump, a magic lantern, and an 
electrical machine. Among the small boys who listened 
open-mouthed and fascinated to these lectures was 
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Benjamin Hallowell, who attended the Burlington School, 
and was later to teach mathematics at Westtown. It must 
have seemed to him that John Gummere was opening for 
him a whole new world of fascinating intellectual possi- 
bilities; actually, of course, the latter was only doing for 
his young pupil what Enoch Lewis had done for him in 
his scientific lectures and demonstrations at Westtown; 
and Benjamin Hallowell, in his turn, was to carry on 
the great tradition in his own lectures delivered at 
Westtown. 

We are fortunate enough to possess a description of 
John Gummere, written by this same pupil and future 
Westtown teacher, Benjamin Hallowell. The latter was 
spending some months in John Gummere’s home in 
Burlington, New Jersey, acting as his assistant in the 
preparation of the astronomy book he was then writing; 
it may easily be imagined what a valuable apprenticeship 
this position offered for a young man preparing to teach. 
To Benjamin Hallowell, John Gummere was not only an 
intellectual inspiration, but also a personal and spiritual 
guide, and he wrote of him in his Autobiography with 
genuine affection. On a certain morning in the year 
1820, six years after John Gummere had left Westtown, 
and a few months before Benjamin Hallowell went to take 
up his teaching career at the School, John Gummere 
started on a fifteen-mile trip to the Quarterly Meeting to 
be held at Crosswicks. He requested Benjamin Hallowell 
during his absence to calculate the parallax of the moon in 
longitude and latitude. This required the finding of the 
highest point of the ecliptic according to a new rule 
John Gummere had evolved. The young man worked at 
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the problem hard and faithfully, satisfying himself that 
there was an error of some sort in the rule. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon John Gummere 
returned from his thirty-mile round trip, and came imme 
diately to his study to find out what the result of the 
calculations had been. Benjamin Hallowell showed him 
the indications he had discovered that there was a mistake 
in the rule. The scene which followed, according to the 
young man’s account, gives us a good clue to the flavor 
of John Gummere’s personality and the influence he must 
have had over his Westtown students. 


He sat down by the fire without taking off his hat or 
surtout, or having any dinner, with my work and the 
rule before him, and, as was his habit in hard study, with 
his little finger hooked in his mouth, and thus remained 
for an hour or more. How plainly I can see his coun- 
tenance and form yet, for I had nothing to do but 
observe him; and I loved him. 

At length he saw that he had made a mistake in his rule 
by saying “take the difference” instead of “subtract such 
a quantity from such a quantity, adding twelve signs or a 
whole circle to the latter when necessary,” and he was 
delighted. He then went to his dinner while I made the 
calculations with his rule, thus corrected, which I found 
to work right. There was not: much of the calcula- 
tion to alter, and it was quickly done. He soon re- 
turned, and was highly gratified. He said he would 
not have failed to detect that error . . . for any con’ 
sideration.'* 


This description may serve to fix in our minds the 
picture of the second great teacher of mathematics at 
Westtown. Like Enoch Lewis, he was passionately 
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devoted to the world of the intellect, and demanded of 
himself and of his students rigorous intellectual discipline 
in this exacting pursuit. Like him, he had a vigorous 
intellectual grasp of the main principles involved, and laid 
his emphasis upon them. Like him also, his character 
inspired respect and affection in those of his students who 
were intellectually capable of following him, and he was 
able to fire them with an enthusiasm for the activities of 
the mind which would endure throughout their lives. We 
may truly say that he was the heir to Enoch Lewis’s tradi- 
tion, and a lovable figure in his own right. 


BENJAMIN HALLOWELL 
Teacher at Westtown, 1821-24 


NE Saturday afternoon in the year 1821 the 
Westtown boys collected in a semicircle in the Yard, 
standing in order according to height. They had gathered 
to wait for the master who had been in charge of the 
discipline during the previous week, and who was now 
to announce which of them, depending on their recent 
behavior, were entitled to a privilege, or half holiday, 
during which they might go out of bounds for the 
afternoon. 

This master, whose name was Benjamin Hallowell,” 
was a young man (he had been born in the year Westtown 
first opened its doors, and was now twenty-two years old) 
who had only recently taken up his duties at the School. 
In fact, this was the first week during which he had 
assumed “first care,” or the main disciplinary responsi- 
bility for the boys. This was no mean test, particularly 
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in a day when even experienced teachers were not infre- 
quently forced to resort to the rod to maintain their 
authority, and any new teacher, especially a young one, 
was considered a fair mark by the students, who invariably 
tried him out to see whether he was capable of main- 
taining order. Benjamin Hallowell, however, had made a 
good impression on them from the start. Something about 
his quiet bearing and his resolute manner had discouraged 
any undue familiarity, insubordination, or practical joking. 
Moreover, he had exercised considerable ingenuity in 
winning their cooperation in class. His predecessor in the 
mathematics department had been Seth Smith, a much- 
loved teacher. Benjamin Hallowell understood that, if he 
was to replace Master Seth in their affections, he must use 
tact. Having noticed one boy, Jesse Corse by name, who 
was evidently active, observant, and influential, he called 
him up to his desk on his first morning of teaching at 
Westtown, and asked him with what exercise Master Seth 
had usually begun the day; the boy, flattered by this 
attention, was glad to comply by giving the information. 
This exercise they took first, as Benjamin Hallowell 
explained many years afterwards in his Autobiography: 


. and so through the whole day and every day, what 
Master Seth did, we did, so that by the time the week 
was out I had their confidence, and they seemed almost 
to think Master Seth had got back again.'® 


Certain features in Master Seth’s program not suiting him 
entirely he gradually introduced some modifications, but 
how were the students to be aware of that? For all they 
knew, Master Seth himself might have made some 
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changes in his routine had he remained. They were satis- 
fied that the new master knew how to take hold of the 
situation, and that he was following in the footsteps of 
Master Seth. 

One other incident soon after his arrival had shown 
the students the caliber of this new teacher. On the first 
night on which he was charged with seeing that they 
retired to bed in orderly fashion, he went through the 
regular routine of supervising them while they undressed 
and got into bed in silence. The reader will recall that it 
was the custom for the teacher in charge to extinguish 
the candles, and, in his stocking feet, to pay a second 
surreptitious visit in the dark to the Chamber to see 
whether order prevailed. Benjamin Hallowell had been 
advised to adopt the same course. When the time came, 
however, something in the character of the man made him 
realize the impossibility of stooping to this sort of dis- 
cipline. “I could not do it,” he wrote. So he came down- 
stairs, and did not remove his shoes or go up again, feel- 
ing no hesitation in 


. . relying on their individual honor and not fear of 
me to preserve order, and I continued to practice this 
course all through the three years I was at Westtown, 
and it was acknowledged that there was quite as good 
order in the Chamber the week I was in care as at any 
other time.?7 


The same miracle which has been seen to work in any 
number of situations at any given period, at Westtown 
as well as elsewhere, again took place, and an appeal to 
the students on the basis of trust and understanding was 
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met in the right spirit. Westtown students had once 
again encountered a disciplinarian who understood boys. 

But on this Saturday afternoon at the end of Benjamin 
Hallowell’s week of “first care,” his authority was still 
being weighed in the balance. Though excellent order 
had prevailed in general during the week under his govern- 
ment, there had been one exception. One of the largest 
boys, without actually doing anything contrary to the 
rules, had clearly shown signs of insubordination. 
Benjamin Hallowell had apparently taken no notice of it 
at the time, but every boy knew that this student con- 
stituted a threat to the new master’s authority. All 
waited with interest to see how he would deal with the 
situation. 

Stepping into the semicircle, Benjamin Hallowell made 
the boys a short speech in which he stated his satisfaction 
with their general deportment, with one single exception: 
he then named the one culprit to whom we have already 
referred. The rest, he said, were entitled to their priv- 
ilege. The boy of whom an exception had been made 
then used insulting language to Benjamin Hallowell who 
quietly remarked: “Bad leads to worse,” and sent him to 
take a seat in his classroom. After dismissing the other 
boys for their holiday, the young master returned to face 
his problem. 

He first reported the situation to his fellow teachers, 
Jacob Haines and Pennock Passmore, and the Superin- 
tendent, Philip Price. They all expressed great concern, 
saying that the boy must be either severely whipped or 
sent home; unless one of these two penalties was inflicted, 
they felt that Benjamin Hallowell’s authority with the 
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students would be irretrievably lost. The young man, 
however, asked their permission to deal with the matter 
in his own way. Having obtained their consent, he went 
to the boy, and spoke kindly to him, expressing his regret 
that he should have exposed himself as he had done before 
the other students. Surely there must be some reason for 
his action, and yet Benjamin Hallowell found it difficult 
to imagine what could account for it. It could not be 
because of any grievance against him personally as a 
teacher, since he had felt and expressed only kindness 
toward the boy. The only other possible explanation 
was some sort of illness. 

‘Thou must be sick; such conduct and language could 
not come from a well boy. I will go with thee to the 
Nursery,” he told him, and took him to the boys’ 
infirmary, where he put him solicitously to bed. He 
explained to the nurse that he had brought her a patient 
to whom he wished her to pay particular attention. She 
hastened to the boy’s bedside to find out what his trouble 
was. But he, already considerably sobered by his inter- 
view, was ashamed to tell her. So, that evening and the 
following day he remained in bed, cared for with every 
attention, and visited by the women Committee Friends 
who happened to be at the School at that time, and who 
always showed special interest in any boy or girl confined 
by illness. Benjamin Hallowell also, whenever he had 
any leisure moments, spent them in the boy’s room, read- 
ing to him and talking to him in friendly fashion, just as 
he would have done had the boy been seriously ill. 
Benjamin Hallowell recounts the end of the incident in 


his Autobiography: 
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Never, probably, was a boy more broken down and 
penitent than he was that First-day evening. He begged 
that I would not let his mother know what had happened, 
nor John Cook, who was one of the Committee and a 
particular friend of his mother’s. He said he would be 
willing to do anything if I would only excuse him and he 
wept bitterly. He said if I would only let this pass I 
would never have any more trouble with him ... On 
reporting the case to the Faculty, after the boys had 
retired that evening, they were highly gratified with my 
success, and thought I might safely let him come into 
school the next morning, which I did, and a better boy 
than he was, from that time until he left school, there 
was not at Westtown.'§ 


Anecdotes could be multiplied to show Benjamin 
Hallowell’s methods of handling his Westtown students, 
as well as the effect he had on them. The letters of the 
period are full of comments on him, and there is no doubt 
that he made a strong impression on many of the students. 
Even the girls, although they had little contact with him, 
fell under his spell quickly. After his first scientific lecture 
given before them—incidentally, he tells us, the severest 
test of his composure as a young teacher he had to undergo 
—one of the girls, who was required to compose a sen- 
tence containing the word agreeable, wrote: “Master- 
Benjamin is an agreeable lecturer,” and his status was 
established. 

Not only was he accepted by students, teachers, and 
Committee, but he was also able to introduce into the 
School a number of important changes. It was he who 
requested the Committee to buy an orrery; Enoch Lewis 
has already been mentioned as having negotiated the pur- 
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chase, and Benjamin Hallowell persuaded him to come 
out to the School and give some very excellent lectures 
on astronomy, using this valuable addition to the School 
equipment to demonstrate his remarks. It was Benjamin 
Hallowell also who first introduced the custom of reading 
the Bible aloud to his home room each morning before 
the beginning of school. In addition, it was he who was 
concerned that there should be a woman on the boys’ side 
of the house who might take a motherly interest in the 
students, and that a sitting room over which she should 
preside be provided especially for their use. As he put it 
himself: 


I had felt a concern for some time that the boys should 
have a parlor on their end, with a suitable matron to 
whom the little boys could go and get a cut finger wrapped 
up, and who could fix their collars, smooth their hair, 
and produce a humanizing, civilizing, and motherly 
influence on them.?® 


The Committee fell in with his suggestions, and 
Elizabeth Sykes, a Friend from Burlington, New Jersey, 
was appointed parlor keeper. A parlor, strategically 
located “at the foot of the upstairs and the head of the 
downstairs” so that all the boys had to pass its door to 
go either upstairs to bed or downstairs to meals, was 
furnished with a carpet, settees, chairs, and tables. A 
bookcase, presented by a Committee Friend, John Cook, 
contained Benjamin Hallowell’s personal books, which the 
students were allowed to borrow. They included, besides 
Locke’s Essays, Stewart's Philosophy of the Human Mind 
and of the Moral Feelings, and other weighty tomes, such 
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lighter works as The Lady of the Lake, Lalla Rookh, and 
Beattie’s Minstrel, which must have been immensely 
popular. The improvement in order and quiet among the 
boys was noticeable after the parlor keeper had assumed 
her duties and the parlor had been opened for use, and 
Benjamin Hallowell’s innovation was consequently 
regarded as a distinct success. 

He was also responsible for persuading the Committee 
to introduce into the curriculum the study of science in 
the place of history. The basis of his objection to the 
latter study was that at that period it was largely given 
over to a memorizing of the facts concerned with battles 
and military maneuvers. This approach to history he did 
not feel to be in accord with Quaker pacifist ideals, 
whereas the study of science was safe, and of infinitely 
more value than information about when and where 
battles were fought, what generals were in command, how 
many men and officers were killed on each side, and who 
gained the victory. 

Benjamin Hallowell was an excellent teacher. Possibly 
less of an original mathematician than Enoch Lewis and 
John Gummere, although he was always interested in 
original mathematical research and edited and adapted 
several learned mathematical treatises,” he had perhaps an 
even greater gift for teaching than his two predecessors. For 
this he found full scope in his own school in Alexandria, 
Virginia, which he opened after leaving Westtown. 
Among his best-known pupils there was Robert E. Lee, 
of Civil War fame. 

Throughout his career as an educator, Benjamin 
Hallowell was a fearless believer in science, refusing, 
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unlike many of his contemporaries, to see any contradic- 
tion between science and religion, and was an advocate 
as well of higher education for Friends. As he said: 


I would found an institution where Friends’ children and 
others can receive an education equal to that given by the 
best colleges in the land.?! 


It was at his wife’s suggestion that the name Swarthmore, 
in commemoration of Swarthmore Hall, was given to 
Swarthmore College when it was founded, and he was 
among those responsible for the undertaking of the 
project. 

Benjamin Hallowell, like the other Westtown teachers 
whose portraits we have sketched in this chapter, came 
from a farm background. After his father’s death, when 
little Benjamin was three years old, he went with his 
mother to live on his grandfather's farm, situated at the 
junction of Old York Road and Chelten Avenue in 
Philadelphia. In after years he remarked that he could 
not remember a time when he did not assist in such 
household duties as the milking and churning. He par- 
ticularly remembered his mother as working long hours, 
always rising at least as early as daybreak, having the 
clothes hung out on the line on washday by sunrise, and 
constantly knitting stockings or spinning flax and tow for 
shirts and woolen material to be made into blankets and 
winter wear. 

An incident which happened to him at the age of six 
may serve to show the quality of his mind and the keen 
interest in mental processes which later made him such an 
excellent teacher of mathematics: 
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When about six years old, I was assisting my brother 
James to carry a bucket of milk to the pigs, one of us 
having hold on each side of the handle, when he said, 
“thee takes more steps than I do, why does thee not 
get along faster than I?” The query took hold of my 
mind and when we had finished what we were then about, 
I sat down on a board which lay across a ditch, then 
dry, and filled with leaves, my feet in the ditch, my head 
resting on my hands and my elbow on my knee, studying 
out the problem. I well remember my feeling of delight, 
when I saw that his steps must be longer than mine, and 
ran to give him the solution. This is the earliest instance 
of mathematical reasoning that I can recall... 7? 


It was this freshness of approach ‘and keen interest in 
thought with which Benjamin Hallowell later inspired 
and stimulated his students at Westtown. 


The teachers whom we have chosen to describe in some 
detail were selected partly because they are outstanding 
figures, and partly because they happen to throw light on 
the Westtown of this period. It will be noted that, with 
one exception, they did not stay long at the School. This 
was typical of the early Westtown teacher, and it may be 
interesting to consider why this was the case. 

It was undoubtedly true that a master’s life was no 
sinecure. Certain teachers, to be sure, afterwards con- 
sidered that the Westtown phase of their existence had 
been thoroughly worth while. Late in life, as he looked 
back on his Westtown experiences of earlier years, Benja- 
min Hallowell summarized his impressions of the value 
of a term of teaching at the School in the following 
words: 
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My three years’ sojourn at Westtown was, take it all 
together, the happiest, most congenial, and most improv- 
ing period of my life. It was like a little world in which 
I thought that I was doing good, and possessed the con- 
fidence, the affection, and respect of those among whom 
I daily moved, which was a very encouraging and grateful 
feeling tome. There was a system, regularity, and order 
that I loved; a dignity, and a quiet, staid manner, univer- 
sal kindness and respect and a united purpose for what 
is best, on every important subject and occasion.?° 


More typical probably was Elihu Pickering’s reaction 
when he wrote to his sister in 1'799: 


... truly I am sometimes very tired of being here and 
sincerely wish myself away . . . tell Father that if he 
knows of anything that I can do better than remain here 
at the rate of $300 a year I wish him to propose it and 
Lae SOOM ian 


Undoubtedly the close confinement of both teachers and 
students at the School was one of the most difficult fea- 
tures of the life. The total absence of vacations, the 
insuficient number of teachers for the duties involved, 
and the system of disciplinary responsibility for the stu- 
dents by turn, at first for one day and then for a week at 
a time, made the life restricting and arduous. Salaries, 
while not noticeably low for this period, did not seem an 
adequate compensation for the sacrifices required. Enoch 
Lewis, who began at a salary of $300 a year, received 
$500 before he left. John Comly was paid $300. John 
Gummere, ten years later, probably because he was an 
older man of considerable reputation, was paid $600, 
whereas Benjamin Hallowell, as a young man just starting 
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to teach in 1821, received $400. Women were paid much 
less; in the beginning days a yearly salary of $140 for a 
woman teacher was considered the equivalent of $400 for 
aman.” A petition signed by four men teachers in 1810” 
stated clearly that they believed the salaries of both men 
and women teachers inadequate as a return for their labor 
and confinement as teachers entrusted with the constant 
oversight of the students, and that these salaries were 
beneath the level received by most teachers in the Friends’ 
schools in Philadelphia. 

The Committee appreciated that the frequent changes 
of personnel at Westtown had an unsettling effect on the 
students and were a detriment to the institution. How 
could persons of religious character who were at the same 
time good teachers be persuaded to give their services to 
the School and to stay for longer terms? These were 
problems frequently debated in the meeting of the Acting 
Committee. It is amusing to see that its members, not 
feeling it possible to pay higher salaries, tried to placate 
the teachers in various ways. They sympathized with 
them in the various arduous duties they had to perform, 
and a committee was appointed to encourage them to ride 
out “‘as frequently as may well be.”*’ After the death of 
John Baldwin in 1809, the Committee, reflecting on the 
frequent deterioration in health of teachers at the School, 
entered upon their minutes the following: 


Friends taking into consideration the close attention and 
necessary confinement which the duties of a teacher in this 
institution require, and an apprehension being entertained 
that in consequence thereof, the health of some of them 
has much suffered, it is particularly requested that the 
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superintendent will encourage their riding out as fre- 
quently as convenient and that he will provide the neces- 
sary means, and that the preservation of their health may 
be promoted as much as lies in our power. It is also 
agreed that a small quantity of wine and some fermented 
liquors be provided for their use occasionally as may 
appear necessary.”® 


By the year 1816 the teachers’ privilege of keeping a horse 
free of expense had been officially recognized. Also by 
that period they were allowed two weeks of absence each 
year, at varying times, but were obliged to deduct from 
their salaries any further time lost from their duties.” 

It must be remembered, in connection with the deci- 
sion to order wines and other alcoholic beverages, that 
total abstinence was not yet established as a Quaker testi- 
mony at this time. Evidently the milder liquors of low 
alcoholic content were considered suitable even for the 
students, for in 1800 a committee appointed to examine 
the School to see whether a suitably frugal economy was 
being maintained, asserted that they were in favor of some 
‘indulgencies” as “not wholly improper”; among these 
they listed a plentiful supply of vegetables and the brew- 
ing of small malt beer to be given to the School Family 
at mealtimes; the Superintendent was ordered to have it 
brewed at the School.” 


Life must have been on the whole bare and primitive 
at the School; and cold rooms, insufficient variety in the 
diet, and a lack of modern sanitary precautions led to 
considerable illness. Medical treatment was of a highly 
primitive nature at this time. Bleeding was the common 
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treatment for nearly all ailments, and in the cities and 
towns signs reading “Bleeder and Leecher” were as com- 
mon as “Dentist” or “Doctor” today.** Ways of stopping 
the spread of epidemics were little understood, with the 
result that, once started, diseases like scarlet fever, measles, 
or typhoid spread like wildfire through families or insti- 
tutions. It is with something of a shock that we read in 
one of the Superintendent’s letters that a teacher, Elihu 
Pickering, was “poorly with the measles, though as yet 
attends to his school ... ,”*’ and we note with horror 
that as late as 1846 a girl who had lately had an attack 
of “hemorrhage of the lungs” was attending most of her 
classes and had “to a considerable degree recovered her 
health and strength—to appearance at least.”"** Westtown 
was advanced in that there was a special doctor who could 
be engaged to attend the School at difficult times, and who 
could be summoned from West Chester to visit individual 
pupils when needed. The sort of services he performed 
is indicated in the minutes of the Acting Committee: 


Doctor Ehrenzeller is engaged to visit the pupils only 
when sent for by the superintendent, to charge for 
each visit one dollar, for bleeding twenty-five cents, 
for tooth drawing twenty-five cents, and the usual charge 
for prescribing.** 


Sometimes the tooth drawing was done not by a profes 
sional, but by the tailor, Thomas Dent, or even one of the 
teachers. Aaron Sharpless wrote in 1825: 


I have had the toothache a good deal the last two or 
three days. Last night I got Thomas to draw it; he 
brought all of it at one pull but one of the roots that 
broke off which is there still. 
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Even the bleeding was sometimes done by a member of the 
faculty. One of the girls in 1818 reported to her mother: 


I was bled between meetings. Master Seth bled me on 
one arm, and it did not bleed, and I was very much 
frightened, and Hannah Whitall said that he had better 
try the other arm, and so he did, and it bled like every- 
thing. Hannah Whitall held my eyes, so I could not 
see him to do it. I think it has done me a great deal 
of good.%6 


Another severe trial to teachers and students alike was 
the recurrence of the itch. From time to time students 
were discovered afflicted with this disorder, and it was a 
constant source of annoyance and disquietude. From time 
to time as many as seven or eight boys or girls with the 
itch were separated from their companions to prevent the 
spread of the disease. Little progress was made in its 
control except as sanitary conditions gradually improved 
and the diet became more varied. 

Most serious among the major epidemics was an out- 
break of scarlet fever and dysentery which was reported 
in February, 1801. A resident physician was appointed 
to be at the School for a month, and any parents who so 
desired might remove their children from Westtown until 
the epidemic was spent. The result was that only six boys 
and a slightly larger number of girls remained at the 
School. One girl, Ann Carlisle, died during the epidemic. 
It must have been a very dark time for those responsible 
for Westtown, coming as it did so soon after the opening 
of the School. There was even talk of establishing a spot 
on the Campus to be used as a burial ground, and a piece 
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of ground, northeast of the building and adjoining the 
orchard, was fixed upon; it was, however, never used. 

The last great threat to the School from disease in these 
years came in 1832, when the Asiatic cholera broke out 
in Philadelphia. Much concern was felt by parents and 
Committee; a doctor resided on the Farm for a time, and 
nurses were engaged as a precautionary measure. Many 
of the students from the City were half frantic as they 
thought of the danger to their families. One of the girls, 
Hannah Alsop, wrote, begging to be allowed to come 
home and share the danger with the other members of the 
family. Her father, in replying, urged her on the con 
trary to stay in the pure country air of Westtown. On 
the day that his letter was written he said that one hun- 
dred and forty-two new cases had developed, and that 
there had been thirty-nine deaths.*” The School itself 
miraculously escaped, although there were some cases 
which broke out in its immediate vicinity. 


Worst of all to the teachers — worse than the 
inadequate pay, the long hours, and the adverse health 
_ conditions —- was the problem of discipline, especially 
among the boys. Since they were accustomed to the idea 
that corporal punishment was the only effective method 
of controlling them, the older, physically stronger boys 
especially tended to be unruly and presented a constant 
problem to the faculty. Close confinement and insufhicient 
outlets for their high spirits and physical energy made it 
only natural that the students should occasionally try to 
burst the bonds of the severe discipline which was the 
accepted method of the time for coping with the situation. 
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It should always be borne in mind that only a small 
fraction of the boys were responsible for the trouble- 
making—about fifteen names occur over and over again 
in the Rabbis’ Book for the year 1801-02, for instance— 
and the better element in the student body was always 
cooperative and enthusiastic. However, even a handful 
of recalcitrant boys was sufficient to make the teachers’ 
labors arduous. In most cases offenses were minor. Occa- 
sionally students escaped out of bounds to Milltown, 
where the typical country store sold everything from 
plows and calico to raisins and mint stick, the latter promt 
nently displayed in the window in flyspecked bottles. The 
most popular purchases were gunpowder, used in firing 
pewter cannons cast from melted pewter porringers, and 
““seegars,’ usually sampled on the way home, often with 
disastrous consequences.** 

From time to time there were more serious incidents. 
Boys occasionally ran away from the School and had to 
be pursued and captured. ‘The Superintendent in 1800 
wrote, evidently in much anxiety, 


We have been much tried with discontent among the 
boys this week, and as there are several of the Committee 
here tonight, we propose tomorrow to make some ex- 
amination into the causes. I believe if we cannot get 
them better settled and reconciled than they have latterly 
appeared to be we shall be under the necessity of calling 
a special meeting of the Acting Committee. I am at 
present under greater discouragement than I have ever 
heretofore been.*® 


After a month had elapsed, another two boys “eloped,” 
and a month later still, two more went off separately 
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within thirty hours. This constant anxiety wore upon 
the Superintendent and faculty, as may well be imagined. 
For some reason not discoverable today, the year 1806 was 
one of the worst from the disciplinary point of view. How 
bad the situation became may be surmised from a letter 
written by one of the responsible and obviously coopera- 
tive boys, Henry Cope, during the course of which he 
reported: 


There has been sad work here lately among the boys, 
so that the master had to confine us for one day in 
Number 10 and not let us go into school. The orderly 
boys have but poor chance now for if they go out of the 
house at night or out of the master’s sight in day time 
they are sure to get a thrashing from the disorderly boys.*° 


The same boy also told his parents that one student had 
thrown a knife at a teacher, without, however, actually 
hurting him, and that in consequence of the disorder 
prevalent the boys were confined within stricter bounds 
than usual. 

The Acting Committee struggled with the situation, 
trying vainly to fix upon the reasons for it. In one report 
which said that the men teachers appeared to be laboring 
under considerable depression and discouragement, the 
members of the Committee expressed their belief that the 
unwillingness on the part of the students to submit to 
necessary discipline might be traced “among other causes” 


. to the facility with which the boys and girls can 
communicate with each other by the opportunities af- 
forded near-relations frequently to meet together. It is 
therefore upon weighty deliberation agreed to confine in 
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future such meetings to brothers and sisters only, and 
those not oftener than once in two weeks, and the super- 
intendent and teachers are requested to endeavor to 
prevent more than the children of one family meeting 
together at the same time and place.*? 


They also ordered the limits of the Yard narrowed to 
avoid the inconvenience which had been experienced “by 
their having so large a range as at present.’"** Boys had 
been known to exchange remarks with girls across the 
fence, and it was felt that this was a dangerous develop- 
ment which must be controlled; it was important to 


. take such measures as may impress the minds of 
these boys with a due sense of the impropriety of their 
conduct.** 


Since the situation appeared to be so bad, and since the 
efforts of the Committee to obtain additional teachers 
proved unavailing, two of its members, Thomas Scatter- 
good and Isaac Morris, later reinforced by Alexander 
Wilson, agreed to go to the School and spend several 
months there in an endeavor to strengthen the hands of 
the faculty. They were later replaced for a short period 
by John Forsythe and John Morton, Jr. Thomas Scatter- 
good’s name should be especially noted in this connection, 
since he gave many years of devoted service to Westtown 
on the Committee, and was closely associated with the 
School in the minds of both teachers and pupils in the 
early years. He was beloved by the students, who appre- 
ciated his affectionate fatherly interest in them; to both 
faculty and students his gift in the ministry was welcome, 
and there are many favorable references to his sermons. 
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The Committee, besides sending some of its number 
to the School to wrestle with the problem on the spot, 
also expelled several students, and made heroic efforts to 
obtain new teachers. In addition, they tried excluding 
older boys from the student body, feeling the younger 
ones to be easier to control. This plan did not succeed, 
in part because each time the age limit was lowered, there 
were as a result fewer applicants for admission. This, of 
course, meant a financial deficit at the end of the year. 
The tuition consequently had to be raised to meet the 
deficit; the charge varied during these years from eighty 
to one hundred dollars. An increase in tuition naturally 
still further reduced the list of applications. The age limit 
had to be relaxed as a result, whereupon the attendance 
increased, the tuition could be lowered, and the dis- 
ciplinary difficulties likewise returned, so that the whole 
vicious cycle began anew. Another difficulty was that 
the lowering of the age limit meant that the educational 
standards became less and less advanced, and therefore 
some of the best teachers preferred to take positions else- 
where, with no need to set bounds to the advancement of 
their students. Enoch Lewis was among those who 
deplored the necessity for limiting the curriculum to suit 
the capacity of younger boys. 

Possibly the most important single factor in the dis- 
ciplinary problem was the absence of centralized authority. 
Only the Acting Committee could expel a boy, and even 
in minor matters, it is obvious that where each teacher in 
turn had the disciplinary responsibility, the disciplinary 
chain was only as strong as its weakest link. The Super- 
intendent was in an unfortunate position. He was logically 
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the head of the Westtown Family and also the repre- 
sentative of the Committee in their absence; as such, he 
exercised considerable influence on decisions of policy. 
The extent of his authority, however, was not clear, and 
this made the situation dificult for both him and the 
teachers. 

We have only to read the letters written by the Super- 
intendent, Joshua Sharpless, to the treasurer of the School 
Committee between the years 1800 and 1811, to under- 
stand the many facets of his activities. Joshua Sharpless 
had to organize the functioning of the machinery of the 
School, and one of his major tasks, demanding a large 
proportion of his energies, was to get the working budget 
within reasonable bounds. Fortunately, he had a genius 
for economy. Thanks to him, after some years the School 
was able to show a favorable balance of a thousand dollars, 
largely accomplished by such stratagems as pinching here 
and there, substituting molasses for sugar,** and insisting 
that a student finish the food on his plate. To a new girl 
who apparently did not relish her food, he is said to have 
stated: “Young woman, thee had better eat what's set 
before thee, for we don’t have any puddings or tarts 
here.”** By such methods as these he gradually got the 
situation under control. The manifold cares of the house- 
hold and the larder, the gardens, the employees, and the 
finances, kept him fully occupied: 


I will assure thee, my friend, my Blood do not stagnate 
for want of circulation. I seldom let the sun get up 
before me as early as it rises, and what with looking 
after business and also doing it I am mostly kept on the 
move, but it is no burthen to me... #? 
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It is fortunate that Joshua Sharpless was vigorous, shrewd, 
and endowed with a genius for organization. We know 
that he was a concerned Friend, keenly interested in 
various Quaker projects of the day, notably among the 
Indians. He was also an earnest advocate of education, 
and a supporter of the Birmingham Library, one of the 
pioneers in its field. In spite of these broader horizons, 
however, he was not personally a scholar, and his forte 
was not in educational matters. It is evident that the 
faculty could not turn to him for guidance in the broader 
aspects of educational policy. 

His successor, Joseph Whitall, and his wife Hannah 
served seven years at the School as Superintendent and 
Matron. They found the machinery already functioning, 
and continued the tradition. The students thought of 
Joseph Whitall as having a kindly, loving interest in their 
welfare. “How I do love him, he is so good to us,” runs 
a typical student’s comment.* His wife was active, 
energetic, and conscientious, perhaps somewhat less 
popular than her husband because of her close supervision 
of the household supplies and her tracing of the destina- 
tions of such commodities as pies, but nevertheless a 
woman of fine presence and high motives. 

With the arrival of Philip and Rachel Price, who were 
at the School from 1818 to 1830, a new sort of influence 
was observable. They were persons of unusual education 
and culture, both ministers, who later after their retire- 
ment from Westtown conducted their own school in 
West Chester. Philip Price’s services at the School in its 
opening days have already been mentioned. During his 
later term of service there as Superintendent he exerted 
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considerable indirect influence on the educational policy 
of the School, always in the direction of gentleness, strict 
integrity, and a progressive outlook. When the men 
teachers felt it to be necessary to administer corporal 
punishment in a given case, they would submit it to him 
for his advice. After having heard their report of the 
circumstances, he usually sat with them in solemn silence 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, after which it repeatedly 
happened that, without his having uttered a single word 
they were so influenced by the quality of his spirit that 
they unitedly proposed a more lenient treatment for the 
culprit. 

“Philip Price and wife are as Father and Mother to 
us,”*? commented Elizabeth Sykes, the boys’ parlor keeper 
at the time, and one of the students, Hannah Morrison, 
expressed exactly the same reaction in her letter home 
in 1828: 


I know you would have loved Superintendent if you had 
been here on First-day evening. He always comes in 
the Collecting Room where we are collected on First-day 
evening but seldom says anything, but last First-day he 
spoke considerable to us but appeared to me like a Father, 
tenderly admonishing his children; many of the girls were 
deeply affected.*° 


A gentle playfulness characterized both him and his 
wife, and was evidently associated with them by both 
students and teachers. Benjamin Hallowell, in comment- 
ing on the congenial atmosphere of friendly gaiety which 
reigned in the faculty parlor, tells an anecdote which 
exemplifies it well. Rachel Price’s name before she was 
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married was Kirk; it seems that on one occasion she spoke 
of what a beautiful name it was, and how she admired it. 


One of the teachers said, “If thou admired it so much, 
how came thou to change it?” “Oh,” said she, ‘I would 
not have done so, only” (patting her husband, who sat 
to her left, affectionately on the back) “I got such a good 
Price for it.” We all laughed heartily, the Superin- 
tendent, who never raised his eyes, fairly shaking his 
sides. It was a beautiful scene and is vividly before me 
as I write.>4 


The influence of Philip Price undoubtedly did much to 
alleviate the disciplinary struggle by introducing the right 
atmosphere and general approach to the problem, but the 
greatest advance of all was made in 1831, when Davis 
Reece and Hannah $8. Wood, both teachers at the School, 
were transferred from their teaching duties to the care 
and oversight of the boys and girls out of school hours. 
They were to be known respectively as Governor and 
Governess. This system of having one person on each 
side of the house completely responsible for the discipline 
occasioned an improvement at once, and the Yearly 
Meeting report of the next year noted that it had been a 
relief to the teachers and a benefit to the children. Though 
there were occasional flare-ups of disciplinary trouble after 
this time, the problem never again assumed the propor’ 
tions of the early days. 


It would be impossible, in describing the early period 
of the School's history and especially the problems which 
confronted the teachers and Superintendents, not to 
include some mention of what was the greatest, and per- 
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haps the most crucial, test to which Westtown was put 
at this or at any other time in its history. Nor was the 
testing confined to Westtown; it could be said just as truly 
to have applied to the Society of Friends generally. The 
test referred to was, of course, the HicksiteOrthodox 
Separation which took place in 1827. There is no need 
here to emphasize the toll it took in bitterness of feeling, 
separations of families, and spiritual disunity. We shall 
confine ourselves to noting its effects on Westtown. 
These were drastic indeed, for the Separation struck at 
the roots of the Society here as elsewhere. Even among 
the teachers there was a division of opinion. One of the 
reasons for Benjamin Hallowell’s departure in 1824 may 
very well have been his disunity with Orthodox doctrines, 
though we have no direct evidence on this point except 
that he did not afterwards remain with that group. His 
sister, Mary Hallowell, also a teacher at the School, we 
know to have been mainly influenced in her decision to 
leave in 1826 by her uneasiness at remaining in a place 
where her opinions were not those of the majority. 
Westtown was fortunate in having as its head at this time 
a man of such a loving, tolerant spirit as Philip Price. It 
is said of him that in later years, when many families had 
not yet recovered from the acrimony of the Separation, 
he and his wife at their home in West Chester dined 
amicably every First-day with their children and their 
children’s families, although the various branches of the 
family had worshiped that morning in different meeting 
houses. Philip and Rachel Price’s house was located on a 
street at that time unnamed, but which they decided to 
call symbolically Union Street—it bears the name to this 
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day. This same spirit of Christian unity in the face of 
theological disagreement Philip Price brought to the 
Westtown crisis, and we may be thankful that this was so. 

In spite of this leadership, hearts must have been sore 
and spirits low among the faculty. Elizabeth Sykes wrote: 


It is a very low time with me, discouragements from 
within and without. I mourn over myself, I mourn 
over our poor desolated Society.*? 


Doubtless this comment expressed the feeling of many. 

It was, of course, impossible for the faculty to be 
divided without having their division reflected in the 
student body. Letters from home also fomented the 
unsettlement. Hannah Morrison, one of the students, 
wrote to her parents: 


There would be considerable of the party spirit amongst 
us, but we are not allowed to express our sentiments. 
It is very much against the teachers’ wills for us to converse 
on such subjects. But in spite of all the girls gets in 
a great way sometimes, each party contending that they 
are the best. 


In another letter she says: 


I rather think Superintendent and all the teachers are 
Orthodox at least I am quite certain that some of them 
aren” 


On the boys’ side, as usual, the tide of excitement took 
a more extreme form. A letter from Stephen Gould in 
Newport, Rhode Island, gives the most dramatic recital of 
what happened: 
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Last evening we received accounts of an insurrection at 
Westtown School near Philadelphia: it seems the boys 
chiefly from twelve to fourteen years of age refused to 
comply with the rules of the School in reading the 
Scriptures. Every means was used by argument and 
persuasion to convince of the impropriety of the course 
they were pursuing, but they persisted, urging their right 
to freedom of opinion, calling the New Testament the 
Pope’s Book, till they began to cut up their Bibles and 
burn the New Testament—when the teachers called a 
meeting of the Committee, who also used persuasion 
and argument, but all proving unavailing, a number of 
them were expelled from school.** 


He goes on to say that Elias Hicks in his last visit to the 
School had referred to the New Testament as the Pope’s 
Book. It is obvious that this story which has not lost 
anything in the telling, shows a completely mistaken idea 
of Elias Hicks’s position. Nevertheless, the main facts 
outlined in the letter seem to be corroborated by the report 
to the General Committee made by the Visiting Commit- 
tee as this time. This report regrets: 


. the prevalency of a spirit of insubordination and 
resistance of the salutary regulations in the School, 
especially in relation to the perusal of the Holy Scriptures 
and refusing to commit to memory suitable passages 
selected for that purpose.®5 


The report to the Yearly Meeting of 1827 referred to the 
fact that the students had treated the Holy Scriptures 
with contempt, and had even entirely destroyed all their 
copies in one of the home rooms, and a part of them in 
the others.” 
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As a result, a strong committee” was appointed to give 
“close and persevering attention to the subject.” They 
made several visits to the School, and adopted those 
measures which seemed to them proper. A few boys were 
expelled, much work was done to restore the morale of 
the student body, and by the time a meeting was held in 
June of the year 1827, the committee was able to report 
a great improvement in the situation. Letters written from 
the School at this time also refer to the prevalence of a 
better spirit. The effect on the School was, however, 
profound. One of the superficial manifestations was that 
the enrollment sank very noticeably, in 1830 reaching a 
low on both sides of the School of forty-five boys and 
fifty-eight girls. A strong plea to the Yearly Meeting was 
made in this year for more scholarships, in the light of 
the difhculties **. . . which the late schism has created by 
depriving Friends in the country of nearly all their 
schools.”°* The Yearly Meeting, recognizing the gravity 
of the crisis, authorized the reduction of tuition to sixty 
dollars in the case of members of the Yearly Meeting. By 
che next year there was a decided improvement in the 
enrollment, which rose to seventy boys and eighty-three 
girls. A strong need was felt to introduce the study of 
religion as a part of the curriculum, owing to the fact that 
many felt that a weakness in emphasis along this line 
might have been to some degree responsible for the diffi- 
culties of the Separation. This religious instruction as 
such was formally introduced at the School in 1833. 
One session of the morning or evening school each week 
was to be devoted to instruction in the principles and testi- 
monies of Friends; the textbooks to be used were Barclay’s 
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A Catechism and Confession of Faith, Bevan’s Brief View 
of the Doctrines of the Christian Religion as Professed by 
the Society of Friends, and Murray’s Compendium of 
Religious Faith and Practice.” 

Gradually the School, like the Society of Friends, bound 
up its wounds and continued its normal existence. The 
time was to come, as we shall see in a later chapter, when 
no distinction would be made between Friends’ children 
of the two Philadelphia Yearly Meetings, and Westtown 
would be regarded simply as a school for the children of 
Friends. In the meantime, the Committee, which had 
definitely committed itself to the Orthodox position, 
decided not to admit to the School the children of the 
other branch. Although those responsible for the School 
policy were convinced that they were right in maintaining 
this testimony, there was also among them a strong sense 
of penitence. They were convinced that, if their religious 
life had been deeper and more solidly based on the funda- 
mental spiritual truths, no Separation would have 
occurred. They were determined that such a sad develop- 
ment should never again take place, and they dedicated 
themselves once more, with chastened spirits, to the task 
of building Westtown on an enduring foundation. 
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DAVIS REECE 
Teacher, 1826-31. Governor, 1831-59. 


HROUGH the middle years moved one outstand- 
ing figure who seems to epitomize the Westtown of 
his period: Davis Reece, boys’ Governor for twenty- 
eight years. Like a well-ordered piece of mechanism whose 
failure would have meant the disorganizing of the 
machinery of the institution, he performed the round of 
his perpetual duties, ringing the great bell at the regular 
hours, lecturing and drilling, taking attendance and dis 
missing Collections, punishing and rewarding. A man of 
medium height, somewhat eccentric in outward appear- 
ance, he nevertheless had a fine commanding presence and 
a dignified bearing; he was respected by all the boys under 
his jurisdiction. He usually wore his hat, even indoors. 
If he was somewhat worried by a boy’s misconduct, the 
hat was pushed to one side as a result of his habit of 
running his fingers through his hair in moments of per- 
plexity. In his hands were held all the threads of discipline 
which had been entrusted to the Governor since the 
Committee decided in 1831 that on each side of the house 
the responsibility for the oversight of students outside the 
classroom should be given to one person. 
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Governor Davis followed the methods of his time, and 
had no hesitation in resorting to such punishments as 
were in the Westtown tradition. After the lights were 
out in the dormitory he paced the floor in noiseless slippers 
to be sure that the boys had really retired. It was under 
his regime that the system of “Language Companies” came 
into force. The boys’ student body was divided into 
Companies of three or four boys each. If any one of their 
number was heard to use any bad words, or the plural 
rather than the plain language, or even the popular names 
of the months or days, the whole Company was forced to 
remain in bounds on the next Privilege Day. “Botany 
Bay,” a strip of vegetable garden running back of the 
boys’ garden, was worked by culprits to expiate their 
offenses. Their punishment was known as “convict 
labor.” When all other means of dealing with offenders 
failed, the rod was still resorted to. This was done rarely, 
however, and with reluctance. The Committee had ruled 
that in such cases a previous consultation of all the teach- 
ers and the consent of the Superintendent were neces- 
sary. | 

Master Davis was not a man to be trifled with; he was 
a stern disciplinarian, whose rule was never questioned. 
A poem by Joseph Kite published in 1843 tells of the awe 
with which the evildoer, fearing the penalty from Davis 
Reece, approached his misdeed. 


Here to the dam the truant’s path once lay, 
Where tangled thickets hid his cautious way; 
“The labyrinth” then full well he knew to thread, 
And Governor Davis was his greatest dread. 
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When pillow fights in the Chamber were interrupted by 
the stern voice of Master Davis saying, “Boys, too much 
noise,” in a moment all was silent. Nevertheless, in spite 
of this outward strictness, there was a general feeling 
among the boys that Master Davis was in the right, and 
that his methods were the ones that needed to be 
employed. 

You may depend on it, it is pretty tight here to some 

and to the largest number of them too, but however I 

cannot find any fault with it at all. If they were not 

pretty strict they would have their hands full in a few 


days, I assure you, as there is some boys here as big 
Deils.as: ever! was), 627 


is a typical quotation from one of the older boys, Joseph 
G. Harlan, who afterwards became a Westtown teacher, 
and, later still, died as a young and highly revered Haver- 
ford professor. Samuel Albertson, writing home about 
the same time, noted that some boys had taken a chicken 
into the dining room and made it “squall.” Master Davis 
had therefore refused to take the students on an expedi- 
tion to the dam. Samuel’s comment is: “I think Master 
Davis done right, he is very kind to us.’ 

In these years there are few examples of major disci- 
plinary disturbances. The only one which assumed serious 
proportions was a so-called revolt of the boys which 
occurred in the year 1842. As reported by Howard 
Yarnall,* one of the teachers, about twenty-five students 
were involved. Some bread had been made by the baker 
out of bad flour full of weevils. To express their distaste, 
a certain number of the students threw the bread under 
the table, and were consequently censured by the teacher 
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for wasting it. A few of them concluded to express their 
resentment by occasioning disorder in the Collecting 
Room and the Chamber, and it took severe measures to 
quell them. It is also true that from time to time a few 
boys ran away from the institution. Most of the dis- 
ciplinary offenses, however, were minor ones. We read 
of beds pied or wars waged with pillows in the Chamber 
after the lights were out and Master Davis had retired to 
his beloved ““Number 13.” Occasionally boys went out 
of bounds, bought firecrackers at the Milltown store, or— 
dreadful to relate—got up in the middle of the night to go 
over to the girls’ Collecting Room to put valentines in 
the girls’ desks. On the whole the boys appear to have 
been surprisingly contented, considering the strict regime 
under which they lived. There can be little doubt from a 
perusal of the correspondence of the period that in com- 
parison with the opening quarter century matters were 
well under control. 

Unquestionably Master Davis's keen sense of humor 
helped to establish his hold among the boys. “Spinning” 
was a form of semiphysical punishment of which Davis 
Reece was very fond. He would catch a boy by the back 
of the neck, coming up on him unawares, and twirl him, 
thus startling him and compelling him to turn and face 
him involuntarily. The students were accustomed to this 
procedure and regarded it as a good deal of a joke. 


Master Davis spun Josey the other day, and tryed to 
spin me, but I held my neck so stiff he could not... ° 


Thomas Scattergood wrote home in a letter which showed 
in other connections his liking and respect for Davis Reece. 
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Boys told each other with glee of the time when Davis 
Reece, having seen a boy in the dining room surrepti- 
tiously filling his inside coat pockets with pie, took special 
delight in hugging him publicly after the meal was over 
and the boy had left the table. He had the reputation 
of being able to see through any boy’s thoughts, or, as the 
current saying in the boys’ end had it: “Why is Davis 
Reece a greater man than George Washington was? 
Because George Washington could not tell a lie, but Davis 
can tell one whenever he hears it.” In addition, he was 
always a gentleman, taking no advantage of those arbitrary 
standards of fair play which are established by school 
boys in every period. At atime when implicit obedience 
to authority was regarded as the groundwork of all 
juvenile government, his success in securing the coopera- 
tion of his older and more responsible students was 
remarkable. 

Davis Reece did much to direct the activities of the 
boys into worth-while channels. He encouraged all the 
sports popular at the time; under him “nutting,” swim- 
ming, sledding, sleighing, and hiking were popular. He 
himself was an excellent skater, and helped to encourage 
the practice of fancy skating later so prominent at 
Westtown. Under him also the boys’ gardens were a 
flourishing institution. He himself had a garden of his 
own near where the present Industrial Hall now stands, 
in the southeast corner of the area devoted to gardens. 
Needless to say, it was always a model for all. 

Perhaps his greatest service to Westtown was the 
emphasis which he placed on the introduction into the 
School curriculum, both formally and informally, of 
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scientific studies. Many students who, after leaving the 
School, retained a strong interest in the sciences, testified 
in later years to the inspiration they had received from 
Davis Reece. Some of these boys actually became out- 
standing scientists themselves; perhaps the best-known 
example is that of Edward Drinker Cope, pre-eminent in 
the field of paleontology. 

Among the most popular of the branches of science 
introduced by Davis Reece was botany. Under his direc- 
tion, many a boy made a fine herbarium; one of these 
collections actually reached a total of six hundred species 
of wild plants, all found growing on the Westtown farm. 
Botanizing expeditions were organized which took either 
a whole or a half day, and included swimming and a 
picnic lunch. It is said that Davis Reece, who had a good 
idea where rare plants might be found, liked occasionally 
to find a good specimen for himself before it was trampled 
down by the boys. In order to achieve this result, he 
would take the expedition nearly to the right place and 
then make a feint in another direction so as to set the boys 
on the wrong track. After he had thus misled them with 
a false scent, he himself would go back to the spot where 
the plant was actually growing, and usually be the first 
to locate the prized specimen.’ The boys enjoyed this 
game as much as he, and to surpass Master Davis, some- 
thing which seldom happened, was considered by them as 
much of a triumph as the actual finding of a rare plant. 
Some of Davis Reece’s own collections are now incorpo- 
rated in the Westtown Herbarium. 

Ornithology also was one of his interests. It was he 
who began the collecting of mounted birds which formed 
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the genesis of Westtown’s present remarkable bird 
museum. Boys who found birds or succeeded in catching 
them brought them to him to be mounted: “We caught 
a little humming bird in the school room and gave it to 
Davis and he has got it stuffed,” wrote William Albertson 
to his mother, and Thomas Scattergood also wrote home 
that he had shot a turkey buzzard, and, under Master 
Davis's direction, had stuffed it, “and now it looks beau- 
tiful up in the laboratory.”* By 1859 there were in the 
Westtown collection six cases of stuffed birds, together 
with a manuscript catalogue of their contents. 

The gathering of minerals and their classification also 
was an important activity among the boys. We know 
from one of his letters home that, in his cupboard in the 
Gallery, Edward Drinker Cope kept some shining sand 
from the Isle of Wight, a few garnets, and a little oxide 
of titanium. Thomas and Joseph Scattergood reported 
that they had been on an excursion with Davis Reece on 
a Seventh-day afternoon to search for mineral specimens. 
As a result Thomas was the proud possessor of a piece of 
feldspar with crystallized quartz in it. In another letter 
he sent home a list of minerals which he had in his 
collection, and mentioned that they now totaled forty 
different kinds. The serpentine quarries were the favorite 
destination for mineral-gathering expeditions. 

General science also had its turn. Davis Reece devised 
all sorts of experiments to interest boys with active, inquir- 
ing minds. An example of this, mentioned in a number of 
letters, was an experiment which took place at the dam. 
One boy was encouraged to put a lighted candle close to 
the water, and another at the same time stirred up the 
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mud at the bottom, “which caused a kind of gas to come 
up which took fire and blazed up very high.” 
Undoubtedly, also, Davis Reece had much to do with 
the emphasis laid on science in the school lectures. At one 
period at least, these were given twice a week. Edward 
Drinker Cope, among others, describes such a lecture: 


. . the experiments we had were: the passage of elec- 
tricity through a vacuum illustrated two ways, and several 
very pretty experiments by causing it to go through in 
certain shapes, as words, etc. Then we had shocks 
and afterwards got on the insulating stool.?° 


The girls also profited by these lectures, which by this 
time were at least occasionally jointly attended. Anna 
McKeel wrote in 1843: 


After the lecture the boys went out and all the girls 
that wished to stood on the insulated stool and were 
electorized.14 


Anne Cope, in the following year, described this experi- 
ment more fully: 


Last Second-day we had electricity and fine fun. The 
girls stood on what is called the insulating stool and took 
a hold of a chain that passed from the electrical machine 
and conveyed the electricity to the person who held it, 
and when they are touched the electricity will fly off in 
sparks and hurt a little too... 


A list of some of the scientific apparatus ordered during 
this period shows the importance attached by the faculty 
and Committee to these lectures. A letter from Joseph 
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Walton, Jr., to the School Treasurer, Joseph Snowdon, 
in 1846, mentions the purchase of the following: 


A Battery of Eight Cups 
A Rotary Apparatus 


An Apparatus for Decomposing Water 
A Thecdolitet® 


In 1853 the School ordered additional equipment costing 
over a thousand dollars largely for use in the lectures, and 
two years later the report to the Yearly Meeting mentions 
that “a powerful and complete electrical machine” had 
been added. In such ways an interest in scientific pur- 
suits was built up among the students, often strong enough 
to last throughout their lives. 

There are other signs of the scientific fever. For 
instance, the School periodical of the 1850's, the Cabinet, 
reported the interest of the boys and girls in the eclipse 
of the sun in the year 1854. Other periodicals of various 
years, notably the Naturalist, contained articles given 
over to the description of flowers and birds observed, lists 
of minerals collected, and studies of the habits of such 
creatures as lizards or lampreys. There are frequent other 
references in letters which would indicate scientific 
interests along other lines. The encouragement of the 
teachers was undoubtedly a great factor in this develop- 
ment of scientific interest. Thomas Scattergood, who was 
the first at the School to observe the comet visible in 1853, 
wrote home a letter which might be an inspiration to any 
teacher, showing as it does the effect on him of the 
enthusiastic recognition of his discovery by one of his 
teachers, Joseph G. Harlan. 
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Davis Reece’s term of service came to an end in the year 
1859. After thirty-three years of service there, twenty- 
eight of them as boys’ Governor, he left Westtown to 
begin married life. His wife, Asenath Hill, had entered 
as a student in 1852, and had remained as a teacher for 
the last five years before their marriage. They settled in 
West Chester, and Davis Reece kept up through the rest 
of his life a keen interest in all the affairs of the School. 
To many of the students who had been there under his 
regime, it seemed that an important part of the institution 
had vanished with his departure, and they found it 
difficult to imagine a Westtown of which Davis Reece was 
not an integral part. There was among them a deep 
loyalty to him and an affection which they retained 
throughout their lives. 


SARAH BAILY 
Teacher, 1834-69 


T THE other end of the house there was another well- 
loved figure who was associated as closely with the 

life of the girls as Davis Reece was with that of the boys. 
Sarah Baily for thirty-five years ruled over the older 
girls in her classroom on the southwest corner of the 
second story; in “Number 26,” as it was called, she led 
her students rigorously up the steps of the higher 
learning. Although she taught many subjects, including 
grammar, botany, rhetoric, literature, geography, history, 
and chemistry, her strongest was higher mathematics. 
This, in the case of the girls, meant advanced arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, and a little trigonometry. Many a girl 
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learned from her what thorough work and exacting 
standards meant. “One thing is sure, she required us to 
work for what we got.”** The school routine she loved, 
and drill was her forte. Her comments were often sharp 
and blunt, and sometimes severe, but always just; the girls 
recognized her careful conscientiousness, and her appre- 
ciation of their best interests. 

We are fortunate enough to be able to piece together 
from a number of letters a picture of Sarah Baily and of 
her little domain, Number 26. 


And now shall I introduce thee to Number 26. In the 
first place, observe the dignitary, seated at the table 
covered with baize and piles of books. Look at the 
remarkably straight legs and back of that brown chair 
she is sitting on, the exact simile of its brethren, one of 
which occupies a place on each side of her. Look at 
the lady herself, with the blackboard behind her and the 
table before, how she touches neither, but as erect as 
an arrow, sits viewing through her spectacles upwards of 
fifty girls of various sizes seated at long rows of desks 
on long rows of stools, all bending their heads over their 
sheets save two or three who have no letters to write 
or no friends to write to, while here or there one is 
twisting her neck to look into the back part of the room, 
where opposite Miss S. is a blackboard bearing, “Give 
thy whole mind to the subject before thee,” and under 
it, “11th mo. 20th” in large characters.1® 


Before Sarah Baily’s ramrod figure sitting so uncom- 
promisingly erect was a big walnut table; among the 
books on it were Worcester’s and Webster’s dictionaries 
and Olmstead’s Philosophy. A rocking chair in which a 
girl who had filled her slate with figures was permitted 
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to sit while she explained them to Teacher Sarah, a little 
blue table covered with paper and wafer boxes, and the 
windows full of plants complete the picture of Number 26. 

The figure who sat so erect on her chair behind the 
desk was a slender one, of average height. Sarah Baily’s 
face was thin and pale, her eyes expressive. Her sloping 
shoulders were covered with a clearstarched kerchief, 
always immaculate, and on her head a round-eared cap. 
When she walked, it was with a characteristic gliding 
motion. There was always an air of dignity about her, 
and she had a dreamy, abstracted look, which sometimes 
gave the impression of reticence and withdrawal from her 
surroundings. In spite of this, she had a gentle sense of 
humor which was appreciated by those students who 
got to know her, and she was much loved by many genera- 
tions of older girls. Toward the end of her life, after 
many years of successful teaching, she came to have a 
good opinion of herself, undoubtedly justified by the facts. 
It is said that when she resigned, she told the Committee 
that it would take two good teachers to fill her place. 

It was through Sarah Baily’s influence that for the first 
time, in the summer of 1855, a class of girls was allowed 
to pursue the subject of Latin. William B. Morgan, at 
this time teacher of the classics on the boys’ side, wrote 
for the Westonian an account of this first girls’ Latin class 
which he remembered as an important event.*® 

Sarah Baily’s strict discipline was typical of the sort of 
attitude prevalent on the girls’ side at this time. They 
were under constant restraint, even more so than the boys. 
Walking out of the grounds was rarely allowed and then 
only when accompanied by a teacher. Girls were not 
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supposed to go upstairs to the Chamber or to a school- 
room except at the usual hour unless they had special 
permission. No one was permitted to have pocket money. 
Newspapers were unseen and unmentioned, so far as the 
students were concerned, and the events of the day were 
less known than the episodes of the past recounted in the 
history books. Every morning in Collection five prohibi- 
tions were mentioned, accompanied by the request that 
those who had violated them during the last twenty-four 
hours should stand and receive a penalty. The prohibitions 
were: 


Speaking in the Chamber 

Going out of bounds 

Marking premises or furniture 

Singing 

Using the plural language to one person 


The last prohibition seemed to have caused the most 
hardship, especially for girls who came from homes where 
the plain language was not used. One little girl who 
after long struggles learned to say “thee” to people is said 
to have confessed sorrowfully that she “did say “*you’ to 
the croquet balls.”** 
There was also constant friction over dress regulations. 
One girl was reproved for having too light-colored a dress, 
and was told to wear it only in very warm weather. 
Another of her frocks had plaits which had to be sewed 
flat to conform to the rules and a rounded bodice which 
was cut off to make a straight line.** White collars, white 
stockings, and white handkerchiefs were not allowed, and 
pink and red could not be used in needlework. Elizabeth 
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Updegraff in 1836 brought from her Ohio home a red 
flannel petticoat which was at once confiscated as too 
worldly; when her clothes were inspected, a gray one 
was substituted as more fitting for the daughter of a 
Quaker preacher.” 

The relations between boys and girls were also, of 
course, strictly regulated. To all intents and purposes 
they knew nothing of each other, unless they were lucky 
enough to have brothers or sisters or first cousins on the 
other side of the house who might be seen fortnightly. 
Except for this and glimpses of the opposite sex in meeting, 
boys and girls theoretically might almost as well have been 
in separate schools. In practice, however, there were 
occasional links. Communications were exchanged by 
underground means. Boys made known their preferences 
among the girls by entrusting to a personal friend who 
had a sister or a cousin whom he met every two weeks 
a list of the names of the boys, carefully copied and 
recopied, often on lace-edged paper, until it was a work 
of art. —Two weeks later it might be returned by the same 
channels, or, if the recipient had looked upon the gesture 
with favor, a similar girls’ list might be sent in its place, 
marked with a cross opposite the sender’s name. In such 
ways the underground railroad functioned, and the girls 
and boys got to know something of each other in spite of 
restrictions. . 

The Humorist, a student periodical, published in 1852 
a description of a Westtown boy, trembling with fright as 
if he had escaped the jaws of a lion. His answer, when 
his companions urged him to explain the reason for his 
plight, was as follows: 
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Oh, you will not wonder at it when you know what 
I have seen. I met two Girls on the walk and was 
compelled to go so near them that there was only the 
width of the walk between us.?° 


The same attitude was reflected among the girls when 
they referred satirically to the boys as “those not termed 
girls.” 

The general impression, as we read the letters of this 
time, is that undue emphasis was placed on petty rules 
and restrictions; a system under which singing and even 
laughing were taboo, and girls were not allowed to pick 
up fallen apples off the ground in the orchard,” seems to 
us today needlessly repressive. We are inclined to sym- 
pathize with Sarah Conard when she wrote home: 


I have never had any broken rules but for laughing, 
and as I am much given to laughing I cannot help it 
sometimes, though I try to avoid it... 


Unintentionally, perhaps, Sarah Baily exemplifies this 
system of discipline, under which the teachers, although 
as individuals they might be warm friends of the students, 
as a class were looked upon as their natural enemies, 
chiefly because so large a proportion of their time and 
energies had to be given over to the enforcing of petty 
prohibitions. Sarah Baily, like most of her companions, 
believed in strict rules regulating even the most unimpor- 
tant aspects of life, and she believed also in their rigid 
and undiscriminating application. This was the basis of 
the discipline of her time, and undoubtedly it led to some 
hardship, which was, however, in most cases cheerfully 
accepted. 
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In spite of the background of unyielding discipline, 
there is evidence that, for every girl who wrote home a 
letter dated from “Westtown Gaol,” and said: 


I don’t care how soon thee comes after me, for I am 
sick of Westtown, too much pudding would choke a 


hog,” 


there were a great many who thought of Westtown as a 
place they loved, in which they passed in many cases the 
most pleasant days of their lives. Wholesome habits of 
order, quiet, and systematic organization of time were 
inculcated, and the simplicity and regularity of their lives, 
added to a certain quality of leisureliness, gave added zest 
to their occasional simple pleasures. Grades and promo- 
tions were not considered as seriously as at a later date, 
though the newly introduced half-yearly reviews and 
examinations ensured greater thoroughness than had been 
the case in the earliest period. Most girls remembered 
building dams across the little stream in the South Woods, 
working in their gardens, or erecting miniature houses 
under the tall, overhanging lilac bushes. Ripe apples and 
pears could sometimes, with special permission, be 
gathered from under the fruit trees within bounds. There 
were occasional walks accompanied by a teacher, and 
innumerable strolls with one’s special friends, arm locked 
in arm, through Maple Grove in spring or summer and 
the hall or the Gallery in winter. Jumping rope in the 
Gallery on rainy days or outdoors in fine weather was an 
important sport. Occasionally there was an invitation to 
a group of girls to sew on carpet rags as a community 
project, with the reward afterward of chicken and crullers. 
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The greatest single factor in the social life on the girls’ 
side was the Company System, under which the girls’ 
student body was organized for social purposes into small 
groups, or sororities, as they would be called today. 
Needless to say, human nature having been much the same 
then as now, some Companies were larger and more 
socially desirable than others. One of the girls in writing 
home as early as 1827 gives a vivid picture of how the 
system worked. 


The girls are very sociable. We are all in companies. 
There is the Jersey Company, Baltimore Company, 
Biberry Company, and last of all comes the Philadelphia 
Company which is the most refined and affords the best 
scholars of any at Westtown. Perhaps you might know 
I was in the Philadelphia Company, of course the Phila- 
delphia Company has parties sometimes, we had only last 
Seventh-day. It was a most lovely one. We had pound 
cake, mushmelons, ginger bread, nuts, peaches, apples 
and several other things. We collected out in the yard 
and had a place swept clean under those large trees and 
had a most delightful repast. The same week we were 
collected and had water melon handed round . . . There 
is none of the others has parties but us.?4 


Although the Company system, as is obvious, was open 
to all sorts of abuses, nevertheless it is true that the little 
intimate circles of girls formed units within which there 
was much pleasant social life, and many intimate, lifelong 
friendships were formed. Many a girl, writing home, spoke 
of the Company “feasts” or the pleasant Saturday after- 
noons when desks and seats could be rearranged in hollow 
squares in the Collecting Room, and girls sewed on fancy- 
work and listened to one of their number read aloud. 
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A\ real undercurrent of reverence underlay the pattern 
of life, and the habit of order and quiet led easily to 
devotional periods of deep silence, impressive to many of 
the girls, especially in the Collections before dismissal for 
bed. If some loved Committee Friend, who was a strong 
minister as well, like William Evans or Thomas Kite, 
visited the School, his words in the Collection before 
bedtime were often listened to with deep attention, and 
' sometimes left a powerful impression. One girl recorded 
the indelible memory she had of the words of Paul para- 
phrased impressively by William Evans: 


And now, brethren, I commend you to God and the 
words of his grace, which is able to build you up and 
to give you an inheritance among all them which are 
sanctified.?® 


STUDIES AT WESTTOWN 


ANY changes in curriculum had taken place at both 
ends of the house since the very early period, and 

the range of studies was much broader. No longer were 
students restricted to mathematics, grammar, reading, and 
geography, with occasional unofficial excursions into 
science, Latin, and French. When Joshua L. Baily was 
a student at the School in 1838, he studied Latin, Greek, 
algebra, geometry, surveying, trigonometry, astronomy, 
and English composition. Joshua Howell in 1841 was 
graded on mathematics, spelling, grammar, scripture, 
chemistry, and natural philosophy. It. is true that the 
mathematics department still maintained its pre-eminence, 
but other subjects had gradually been added. George 
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W. Taylor, teacher at Westtown from 1830 to 1831, not 
only taught the familiar subjects of penmanship and 
geography, but elocution as well. In his autobiography 
he describes his approach to the latter subject: 


I had given much attention to elocution while in New 
York, having had the advantage of Jonathan Barber’s 
lectures on that subject. I had erected in the “North 
Woods” at West Town a number of benches and seats 
for myself and the classes, some distance apart, where, 
at proper times, I took them for exercise in reading, to 
strengthen their voices and improve their utterance.?® 


The most startling innovation in the curriculum came in 
1830, when the study of the classics was officially added. 
Bartram Kaighn was the first teacher of Latin and Greek; 
Moses Lockwood and Joseph Walton succeeded him in 
turn. This introduction of the classics was an important 
step in the broadening of Westtown education. In 1843 
the Sewing School, which had been gradually decreasing 
in importance on the girls’ side, was entirely suspended, 
‘it not appearing at the present to answer an important 
purpose.”*’ In 1852 Lewis Palmer introduced a course 
in bookkeeping for the boys. During this period the 
teaching of English was more broadly interpreted and the 
writing of themes took a recognized place in the course. 
Joshua L. Baily in the year 1840 wrote essays on such 
subjects as “The duties we owe to our parents and the 
consequences of the neglect of them,” and “Perseverance 
overcomes difficulties.” In 1843 Phebe Pyle wrotes themes 
on “Cork,” “Pepper,” ““The Pitcher Plant,” and “Antede- 
luvian Forests.” George Rhoads, who entered Westtown 
in 1848, was once told to write a composition as a punish- 
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ment for some kind of minor misconduct. He chose as his 
subject “Brevity,” and wrote twenty-seven lines on the 
subject signed “S. Short Esquire.” When the teacher 
complained that the composition seemed to him to be too 
short, George replied that he felt that a longer treatment 
would be unsuited to the subject. 

There were many signs that, in spite of the modernizing 
of many branches of the curriculum, certain lacunae 
remained. Joshua L. Baily, writing his reminiscences in 
later years, remembered noting as a student in 1840 that 
certain lines printed on the cover of his copybook had 
been scored through in such a way as to make them 
illegible. Tormented by curiosity as to the reason for this 
procedure, Joshua Baily inquired of the writing master 
what it meant. The reply was that the lines which had 
been scored through were quoted from Shakespeare, and 
that Friends did not approve of Shakespeare. The boy, 
not unnaturally, was so intrigued by the incident that at 
the expense of considerable time and energy he succeeded 
in erasing the marks so that he was able to make out the 
quotation which begins: “The quality of mercy is not 
strained .. .” Not unnaturally, also, he proceeded to 
memorize them, and remembered them to the end of his 
life.* Fifteen years later, in 1855, we note that some 
progress had been made in the Westtown attitude toward 
Shakespeare, for the Cabinet for April, 1855, contains a 
quotation from the celebrated speech in Henry VIII, 
“Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness.” 

As late as 1850, dictation, sometimes known as “‘exer- 
cise’’ and sometimes as “writing by time,” was given each 
week. The teacher wrote on the blackboard a word or a 
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series of letters, and the students then copied them during 
a period of one, three, or five minutes. When the time 
was up the number copied was counted in each case to see 
who had done the greatest number and had also showed 
the greatest accuracy and the best penmanship.” 

The emphasis on old-fashioned methods and limitations 
in what was taught should not be overemphasized. They 
doubtless had some value in themselves in certain cases 
and the students of the period, particularly the able ones, 
showed every sign of being enthusiastic over their work, 
and keenly stimulated to a riper intellectual development. 

Mathematics continued to be one of the most live and 
well-taught subjects. Joseph Harlan, as one of the older 
students, noted that he found the study of algebra as 
taught at Westtown much easier to understand than in 
his previous school; “there is a good reason for it though, 
as they make you understand everything about it or else 
turn you back or confine you.”*° Grammar was still 
emphasized, and proved a considerable trial to him. 

More startling than the introduction of new subject 
matter or different teaching methods was the change made 
in 1837 when the whole course of study was reorganized. 
Whereas prior to this time new students could come to 
Westtown at any time of the year to take up their work, 
it was now decided that the year’s work should be divided 
into two nearly equal sessions, and that students should 
not be admitted for a shorter period than one session. 
They were to arrive at the beginning of a session and not 
leave until its close. On their arrival they were to be 
classified according to their mathematical attainments, and 
this classification was to hold good throughout their 
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course except in the study of the classics. Teachers also 
were affected by the new reorganization; no absences from 
the School during a session were to be permitted them 
except to attend monthly or quarterly meetings or in the 
case of some uncommon emergency. If they wished to 
give up their work at the School, they were asked to give 
ample notice of their desires, presenting their resignations 
to take effect at the end of a session only. 

The summer session lasted twenty-four weeks, begin- 
ning with the end of April, and was followed by a two 
weeks’ vacation. The winter session ended in April in 
time to allow a three weeks’ vacation which included 
Yearly Meeting. The system soon developed into two 
terms separated by vacations of three weeks each. This 
was the first time in the history of the School that terms 
were recognized and that vacations between terms 
received official sanction. Of course Christmas, Thanks- 
giving, and New Years did not fall within them, and, since 
they were still regarded by strict Friends as pagan holi- 
days, they passed almost unnoticed at the School except 
for an unusually heavy load of boxes of food and presents 
delivered by the stage just before the holiday in question 
and the visits of an outstanding number of relations at 
that time. Edward Drinker Cope, writing to his father in 
1854, summarized the situation: 


New Years and Christmas Day have passed by. They 
passed here just as any other day would have, only you 
are apt to get candles and brickbats in your desk. Many 
of the boys indeed get big bundles and some have their 
‘lations to come, but a great many wouldn’t know the 
difference. 
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The situation was changing, however, and some bold 
voices were already being raised in favor of the recognition 
of certain holidays. In a number of the Cabinet a writer 
actually dared to say in the year 1855: 


At the risk of being thought a traitor to Quakerism, 
I will confess a great partiality for the idea of a day of 
thanksgiving) 84 


The pressure in favor of the recognition of Thanksgiving 
and Christmas in particular was to grow in strength, 
though it would not bear fruit for many years. 

Not only was this the first organization of the School 
into terms, but it was also the first dividing of students 
into regular classes. Both of these changes were impor- 
tant steps, and their effects were noticeable at once. 
Standards were raised and certain minimum requirements 
insisted upon. An elementary department was introduced 
to fit young or badly prepared students to enter the 
regular courses. It also became possible for the first time 
to organize examinations and review periods in prepara- 
tion for them. This had an excellent effect on the 
numerous students who found it easier to work systemat- 
ically if there was an examination ahead. 


This is a great stimulus to the indolent and a constant 
mentor to those who, parasitic like, would live upon the 
labors of others.** 


Not very long afterward report cards showing the results 
of the examinations and also the daily work of the students 
were introduced. Pennock Passmore, the Superintendent 
at this time, reported that the benefits resulting from the 
introduction of report cards were marked. 
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Reviewing for examination day became an important 
matter, particularly as the girls’ and boys’ examinations 
were held orally in public in their respective Collecting 
Rooms. Four weeks were devoted to review. When 
examination day itself arrived, the School seethed with 
excitement. All but a very few slothful students were up 
early, with the comment, “Oh! the examination! the ex- 
amination!” on every tongue. A printed order of examina- 
tions was carefully studied by everyone to discover those 
times at which he would be expected to figure before his 
companions and the visiting Committee Friends. A few 
frantic last minutes were spent in reviewing those geometry 
lessons most likely to prove fatal. 

After breakfast was over, a great bustle ensued in both 
Collecting Rooms. Desks were packed so close together 
that only a narrow passage remained between them. A 
diagram board was supported on a frame against the 
wall, and some few of the long Meeting Room benches 
were placed for seats. Chairs for visitors were arranged 
on the platform, and cloth, chalk, and pointers prepared 
for use in demonstrations. Finally came the signal for 
the great occasion: the big bell tolled ominously. In came 
a long train of Committee Friends and teachers. After 
a moment’s silence, the students most advanced in the 
study of the classics were summoned to open the examina: 
tion. Visitors put on their spectacles and teachers pro- 
pounded questions addressed to students whose hearts 
were beating at an unusual pace. “Who would then envy 
the pupil’s situation, or who the teacher’s?”** The pro- 
gram for the examinations lasted for two and a half days; 
the attendance was limited to parents, guardians, teachers, 
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and Committee. Students were not obliged to occupy 
themselves except when their turn came to recite, but were 
merely required to sit quietly and to listen to their com- 
panions’ recitations. Examination days with their grand 
culmination of going home afterward were very exhilarat- 
ing to those who did not need to vex themselves a great 
deal about the risk of failure. There were always, how- 
ever, some timid souls for whom reciting before an 
audience was a tremendous ordeal, compensated for only 
by the vacation to follow. 


OUR WESTTOWN EMERGES 


URING the period of the middle years we see taking 
shape the Westtown familiar to many of us. In the 
very earliest years what was then known as the Infirmary 
and is now called the Stone House was built; it was 
finished in 1803. In 1811 a small stone house which had 
been erected just opposite the Lane entrance, and which 
was not at that time owned by the School, had presented 
a problem. It appeared likely to be used as a store and 
therefore to cause difficulties from its proximity to the 
School. After having deliberated on the subject, the 
Acting Committee reported their decision as follows in 
the Minutes: 


. it is apprehended from its situation it would be 
very difficult to prevent improper communication with the 
scholars; information being also received that the premises 
at present may be purchased if it is thought advisable, 
Abraham Sharpless and Thomas Stewardson are desired 
to inquire into the subject and if it should appear neces- 
sary call a meeting of the Committee.*5 
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The premises referred to included an area of approxi- 
mately an acre and a half, a house twenty-eight by twenty- 
two feet, and a stable “worth about forty dollars.” The 
Committee purchased house and grounds for thirteen 
hundred dollars. This house, greatly improved and 
enlarged, is now occupied by the Principal of the School. 

In 1813 a wing was added to the main building on the 
boys’ side of the house; it was not until 1833 that a similar 
wing, added to the other end of the house, gave the build- 
ing the appearance which is associated with it in most of 
our minds. Practically all of the pictures of the old 
building which we see reproduced represent it after the 
two wings had been added. This is true of the water 
color made by an Englishman, John R. Smith, who, in 
1840, by climbing up a ladder into a tree approximately on 
the site of the present greenhouse, was able to get the view 
he wanted of the building. Incidentally, he is said to have 
introduced the Westtown teachers to the game of cricket 
during the same visit. A lithograph made by John Collins 
from this water color has been reproduced many times; 
it is one of the most satisfactory pictures of the School of 
the middle years. The model made at the time the old 
building gave place to the new, recently restored and 
placed on exhibition at the School, also helps us to think 
of the old building in terms of the Westtown of this 
period. 

Another change which took place in the outward 
appearance of the School at this time and which helped 
to transform it into its modern equivalent was the planting 
along the Lane of the trees which now are one of its 
impressive features; this was done from 1832 to 1834. 
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The sundial which has interested countless students 
was put in place either in 1838 or in 1839; its motto, “I 
mind the light; dost thou?” was, however, not added until 
many years later. Much planting of trees and laying 
out of walks took place at about this same period. In 1840 
a shed on the girls’ side in which they might exercise on 
rainy days was completed. Ann Cope, writing to her 
grandparents in 1844, noted the change which was taking 
place in the general appearance of the grounds: 


. . there have been many improvements made for our 
comfort, such as turning the vegetable garden into a 
yard for the girls; it is handsomely layed out in walks 
and planted in trees mostely ornamental, and there is a 
large play house for the girls to exercise in paved with 
wooden blocks . . . and we are furnished with a large 
rocking boat which will hold twelve girls beside two 
for rockers.*® 


In 1846 a major alteration was made in the top story 
of the building. A new roof five feet higher than the 
earlier one was put on with the object of providing better 
ventilation in the boys’ Chamber. At the same time two 
infirmaries known as “Nurseries” were built, one for the 
boys and one for the girls, connected with the Galleries on 
each side of the house. They were two stories high, in 
addition to a basement, and there were two rooms on 
each floor. 

At the same time graceful porticoes were erected at the 
south and east entrances. They are so much a part of our 
mental pictures of the old building as we have seen it 
pictured that we find it difficult to realize that up until 
this time the entrances were severely plain. ‘The new 
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porticoes constituted a great ornament and greatly 
enhanced the simple dignity and beauty of the original 
structure. 

By 1851 the old James Gibbons home, known as the 
Farm House, had been torn down and replaced by a new 
Farm House. It is with this modern Farm House that our 
grandparents and our mothers and fathers associated so 
many pleasant memories. There is no lack of recollec- 
tions, both written and oral, of the joys of “having rela- 
tions,’ as the phrase went, and going “down the plank,” 
the plank walk leading from the girls’ bounds, to the Farm 
House. Enthusiastic, too, were the memories of the meals, 
which were such a delightful change after the routine of 
School food, and the cozy hours afterward spent sitting 
by the stove in the parlor, talking of School news to 
affectionate relatives, with no need to answer the 
summons of the bell. The only dark moment was the 
mournful walk “up the plank” which followed the depar- 
ture of the visitors. Fortunately, the eatables which were 
invariably left by them and which remained to be dis 
tributed among one’s special friends helped to disperse the 
gloom which was the inevitable accompaniment of their 
departure. 

Inside the building there were certain alterations which 
marked a change from the earliest days. The boys’ and 
girls’ dining rooms were now entirely separate. During 
the semiannual vacations the long tables were repainted 
with a coat of reddish paint, the last layer none too care- 
fully covering the previous coat. Once a day, at the main 
meal, the tables were covered with a coarse cloth. Pewter 
porringers were still used at breakfast and supper; at 
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dinner, pewter plates. Pie broken in pieces and eaten with 
milk in a porringer was still the favorite supper. Boys and 
girls alike testified to its popularity. Sarah R. Howell 
wrote in 1845: 


And, as it is pie night, I will take thee to the dining 
room that thee may see with what pleasure the girls hail 
the enormous pieces of pie that are brought on pewter 
plates to them by the waiters; and it will not take many 
minutes to see that demolished, another taking its place 
and disappearing at the same rapid rate... *” 


Edward Drinker Cope, eight years later, wrote home: 


On ‘pie night’ at supper I never stop under two pieces 
of pie; and a Westtown pie is cut six inches long by 
four wide at the top by three-fourth inches thick; and 
yet with all that I am as well as could be.*® 


Pie even appeared on the picnic menu. We are told that 
during one excursion made by sixty-five boys to visit a 
quarry, 


The roll was called over and each in his size 
Marched up to the boards, and away with his prize, 
A quarter of pie, chunk of ham and a pickle. . 


For I really believe—in care be it said— 
The pie in some cases was large as the head... * 


Boiled bread night did not share the popularity of pie 
night. Square bits of bread boiled in milk were served 
to the girls, who on one occasion refused, with a single 
exception, to eat it. They sat quietly, heads bowed and 
hands folded in their laps. This nonviolent strike appears 
to have been effective, for the dish did not appear again. 
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“Crumbs,” on the other hand, bits of stale bread well 
toasted and eaten with gravy, were a popular dish, and 
enormous quantities of them were consumed. The gravy 
was served at one period in oval tin pans holding at least 
a quart apiece, and was dished out from these with tin 
dippers. Later the tin pans were replaced by white stone- 
ware gravy boats. 

It may readily be imagined that treats between meals 
were important to vary the rigid monotony of School 
menus. Fruit in season, figs and raisins (pronounced 
‘‘reasons”), and even rusk and cheese were occasionally 
passed between meals. Most important of all was the 
weekly visit on summer afternoons of the ice-cream 
vendor, who is frequently mentioned in letters home. 


In the first place about ice cream. It only comes once 
a week, and three cents worth at one time is enough for 
me or any boy, 


wrote Henry Drinker Cope to his father.*® His estimate 
of the quantity is confirmed by Thomas Scattergood, 
writing at nearly the same time: 


I was not at all well on fifth day night, the fifth of sixth 
month, on account of having eaten too much Ice Cream; 
though I only ate six and one-fourth cents worth the 
woman gives very good measure.*1 


In addition there were the ever-important boxes from 
home constantly mentioned in the letters exchanged 
between parents and children. These were full of thanks 
for boxes received, descriptions of boxes sent, and hints 
of future needs. Many a girl or boy let drop with 
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apparent casualness which did not succeed in obscuring 
the actual intent such phrases as: 


R. G. Cope has pies cakes apples preserves jelly and butter 
sent her. I only mention these things that thee can bring 
what thee pleases... * 


Another evidence of a more complex and modernized 
Westtown evolving in this period was the growth of the 
Library. In 1831 when the Committee made a survey of 
the Library there were in it 1082 volumes which formed 
a collection “which would not disgrace any college or 
school in the country.’** It was decided to spend over two 
hundred dollars on additional volumes, many of them 
solid, worth-while books, which helped to raise the level 
of the collection enormously. Among the titles of those 
purchased were Plutarch’s Lives, Boswell’s Life of Samuel 
Johnson and Samuel Johnson’s own works in six volumes, 
Buffon’s Natural History, and Barton’s Florae. Thomas 
Evans and Thomas Kimber, members of the Committee, 
made three catalogues of the Westtown Collection, one a 
numerical list, and the other two, duplicate lists of titles 
deposited at each end of the house. 

Fiction still had no place at Westtown, but the ostracism 
of books of romance was not uncommon at this period 
among religiously minded people, and was almost universal 
among strict Friends; the attitude of the School 
Committee, in this case as in most others, merely mir- 
rored the prevalent attitude in the Society of Friends. 
An article in the Cabinet of 1849 expresses the orthodox 
point of view: 
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. wasting, throwing away, ay! worse than throwing 
away, hours, days, and may I not say years of their 
precious time, in reading trash, mere trash! .. . I have 
said that the time spent in reading fictitious works is 
worse than thrown away, and I repeat it. It is certainly 
calculated to enfeeble the mind and steel the heart against 
serious and solemn impressions.** 


There were, however, occasional murmurings among 
the students who would have liked a little relief from 
entirely serious intellectual fare. George Scattergood, 
writing to his parents in 1851, complained that he could 
find nothing in the Library to suit his taste, and he un- 
doubtedly was voicing a prevalent criticism. His father’s 
reply was to tell him that if he examined the books closely, 
he would find much to fill his need. He recommended for 
instance, besides Friends’ Journals, ““which make excellent 
reading for First Days,” Sewel’s History, Fox’s Journal 
“which thou wilt find entertaining as well as profitable 
reading,” and works on history and biography “enough 
to employ the leisure of a schoolboy very fully.”* 

In 1854 major alterations took place in the Library. 
New cases with glazed doors were provided for the accom- 
modation of the books, many old volumes were rebound, 
and a catalogue prepared and printed. More than a thou- 
sand books were also added at the same time, bringing the 
total cost of the rebinding, new purchases, and the pro- 
viding of new cases to over twelve hundred dollars. Most 
significant, perhaps, was the decision that the care of the 
Library was to be entrusted to a competent and respon- 
sible librarian “‘at an expense to the School of not more 
than fifty dollars per annum.”*° 
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This step marks the emergence of the Library from an 
excellent collection of books, outstanding for its period, 
to an active modern library in the present sense of the 
word. 

The gradual evolution of the facilities for bathing 
illustrates also the transition from the early Spartan 
Westtown to the modern days. In 1837, although a shed 
had been built enclosing the pump at which the boys 
washed, ablutions were still rather a harrowing affair, 
especially in winter. Benjamin Hoopes in later years 
described this ceremony as he remembered it: the wash- 
room, he said, 

. . was not especially comfortable during the cold winter 
season, when occasionally we would: find a considerable 
depth of snow blown into the shed and towels frozen stiff 
by a zero temperature. It need scarcely be suggested, 


that under such circumstances the operation was quickly, 
if not thoroughly performed.*? 


He notes that shortly afterwards a cement floor was put 
into the basement and the water brought in from a tank. 
This meant that washing became a comparatively com- 
fortable operation from this time on. 

In 1845 the girls were performing their ablutions 
“pretty comfortably” by having a sometimes hot stove in 
the room, but hair must be combed in the Gallery, where 
it was freezing cold, and the girls complained of “Lapland 
weather.** It was 1850 before a girls’ bathhouse was 
erected, consisting of fourteen separate rooms, each with 
an iron bathtub. Two years later came a revolutionary 
step; tanks of water and the necessary pipes were intro- 
duced for fire prevention and a general water supply. 
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Forcing pumps were installed, operated by power from a 
steam engine in the laundry. Water closets were put in 
on both sides of the house, and spigots to draw water were 
also provided “in several places.”*® By 1854 bathrooms 
were also built for the boys, and in their washhouse eleven 
cocks, to draw water from were placed over the trough, 
thus reducing the splashing in filling the basins. ‘This was 
the accepted pattern all through the days of the old build- 
ing. The washroom had a low ceiling, a row of troughs 
around it, and a place for each tin basin and towel. The 
days of outdoor washing at the pump seemed far behind. 
In the case of the girls’ washroom, with its wooden 
troughs and rows of washbasins, we know that it was 
sometimes given over to secret dances, at which the 
“gentlemen” were distinguished from their partners by 
towels tied over their arms. While cotillions and Virginia 
reels were going on, sentinels were posted to give warning 
of the approach of a teacher.” 

A feature of the early days most distasteful to a modern 
reader was the lack of adequate heating. During the 
middle years a gradual introduction of better heating 
facilities also marked the transition of the early to the 
later Westtown. Stoves, known as “furnaces,” capable 
of heating two or three rooms, were gradually introduced. 
In 1837, for instance, the Committee noted that they were 
trying out “a suitable fixture for warming the Collecting 
Room and the Meeting Room with heated air.” Not 
long after this, in 1838, they gradually began to substitute 
coal for wood in the warming of the various rooms. The 
steam boiler was adapted to coal, and the waste heat used 
to warm the parlor, the Superintendent’s family parlor 
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and the schoolroom above. A furnace was to heat the 
washroom, the large Collecting Room and also the Meet- 
ing Room. In the kitchen the fireplace was blocked up 
and a large cookstove installed in its place. By 1840 the 
girls’ Collecting Room also was heated by a furnace, as 
well as the two schoolrooms above it. We must not think 
that all these improvements, great as they may have been, 
meant that the School was heated in any modern sense of 
the word, however. New furnaces, heating in each case 
a larger area, continued to be installed, and yet as late 
as 1846 chimney sweeps are referred to by the Super- 
intendent in one of his letters as coming regularly to do 
their task every six to eight weeks. The Chambers 
remained unheated and the hardship of rising early with 
no heat to temper the room is referred to frequently in 
the letters of the time. 


... dear me, tis a cold place in winter (this Westtown), 
as I can testify, and any one also I think who had been 
here and known what it is to hear the bell before dawn, 
a right cold frosty morning, and know that in spite of 
the chattering of the teeth you must jump out that 
instant and have the clothes off the bed and the mattress 
turned before Miss R. can come around to light the 
Chambers.*+ | | 


The same transition was taking place in regard to light- 
ing the building. Candles were the accepted procedure 
up until 1844, when for the first time it was proposed to 
adopt a new system of lighting with gas. Pennock 
Passmore, at that time Superintendent, opposed the intro- 
duction of the new system. He felt that it would be 
unwise to adopt a new system of lighting until it had been 
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well tested and perfected elsewhere: “Pioneers in such 
matters are sure to incur some expense and commonly 
disappointed,”*’ he noted pessimistically. His suggestion 
was apparently concurred with and nothing further was 
done until 1854, when for the first time gas was intro- 
duced. It was generated from rosin in a fireproof stone 
house fifteen feet square. Near it was the “gas holder” of 
sheet iron, suspended by iron columns over a reservoir of 
water. This tank was twenty-two feet in diameter and 
fourteen feet high; it held fifty-three hundred cubic feet 
of gas. 

The vicissitudes of the first few days of lighting by this 
new method were recorded in the student periodical, 
the Cabinet, for the summer of 1854. Under the heading 
of “Scrapings, or the Journal of Four Days at Westtown 
in Midsummer,” we find the following entries: 


6 mo. 26, 1854. The gas apparatus being completed and 
put in operation produces gas rapidly. Gas lit in the 
evening by way of trial. The parlors, entries, dining 
room and kitchen being brilliantly illuminated, quite a 
sensation is produced... 

6 mo. 27, 1854. In the evening another illumination 
more extensive than before, but still only partial. 

6 mo. 28, 1854. Gas lit in the evening, of course, but 
the supply being suddenly cut off about ten o'clock by 
an unseen hand, some sundry individuals found them- 
selves obliged to grope their way to bed in the dark, 
as candles are a scarce article since the advent of gas. 
bad job this is if itis to occur often... °° 


Gradually the new method of lighting was systemized 
and got under control. Ina few years a return to the old 
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system of candles would be inconceivable to the inhabi- 
tants of Westtown. 

Other examples might be cited of the gradual softening 
of the primitive Westtown life. One of these was the 
substituting in the new girls’ Collecting Room, finished in 
1845, of more convenient desks and seats which for the 
first time in the history of the School were equipped with 
backs. It was in this period also that steel pens took the 
place of quill pens. In 1837 the Committee disapproved 
of the use of steel pens, and in 1842, a student writing 
home apologized for writing poorly because of using a 
steel pen; two years later, however, the Superintendent 
ordered steel pens sent to the School.™ 

When we leave the School of the middle years, there- 
fore, we may think of it as the Westtown housed in what 
is now spoken of as the old building, heated by furnaces, 
and equipped with running hot and cold water. The era 
of candles is over, and gas has taken their place. No more 
can we think of the Westtown students as living under 
incredibly Spartan conditions. Never again will the 
Westonian of today seem so far from his predecessors. 
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Letters written by Howard Yarnall while a teacher at Westtown, 
1830-44, lent by David G. Yarnall, Philadelphia. 


Letters of Joseph G. Harlan to Joshua L. Baily, 1846-50, lent by 
Albert L. Baily, West Chester, Pennsylvania. Joseph G. Harlan 
was a teacher at the School from 1843-53. 


Letters of Joshua L. Baily written while a student at Westtown, 
which he entered in 1838. Copies lent by Albert L. Baily, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
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Letters from Samuel Albertson at Westtown. He entered the 
School as a student in 1842. 


Letters from Joseph and Thomas Scattergood to their parents. 
They both entered in 1851. 


Letters from Edward Drinker Cope, published in Cope: Master 
Naturalist, by Henry Fairfield Osborn (Princeton University 
Press, 1931). Edward Drinker Cope entered Westtown in 
1853. 
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The Closed Garden 
1855-1886 


S WE enter upon this period of the School's history, 
we notice an idyllic quality about the student life. 
Especially on the girls’ side, there cluster about 

these years scores of memories of a leisurely existence 
full of sunshine, laughter, and youthful enthusiasm. The 
physical improvements discussed in the last chapter had 
decreased to a considerable extent the rigors of institu- 
tional life. Sickness was not so common, the diet not so 
Spartan, and even the discipline took on a milder form. 
We read much more of time devoted to recreations 
encouraged by the faculty, and less of what we now look 
upon as petty prohibitions and tyrannies. Some of the 
strain noticeable today, when scholastic requirements are 
high and the time at the disposal of the School limited, 
was absent in that period, and the stream of events flowed 
dreamily on, punctuated by the customary simple pleas- 
ures, for each of which there was a time and a season, 
and the ritual observance of which filled the days at 
Westtown with a richer and fuller existence. This was 
true from the very beginning of the term. Soon after 
their arrival, girls were lined against the walls of their 
Collecting Room to be measured, the smallest nearest the 
platform, and the height of the line increasing toward the 
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back of the room. As doubtful cases were stood back 
to back to determine whether Hannah was to “collect” 
with Sally or with Mary, the room was full of a buzz of 
laughter and disrespectful whispers of: “She’s trying to 
stretch up to her!” or “Crackers in her heels!” For the 
identity of one’s deskmate for a term was an important 
matter, and stratagems were sometimes resorted to to 
bring about a desired choice. The hum of young voices 
and the subdued laughter, the gay faces and youthful 
excitement, set the tone for the year’s existence. School 
life, with its pattern of sheltered existence, carefully 
guarded and conducted according to certain accepted 
rules, had begun again. No wonder the Westtown of this 
period is sometimes known as “The Closed Garden.” 

We can form in our minds a very pleasant picture of 
student life. We read of girls who play with beanbags 
and skip rope. 


Girls please be careful not to play too violently or too 
long at a time with those bean.bags or jumping rope? 


cautions Philip Dunn in a letter to his daughters at West- 
town. “Prisoner’s base,” “hopscotch,” “‘hindmost of 
three,” and “I spy” are favorite games; also “hold fast 
what I give you.” In warm weather there are walks 
‘around the square,” past the Farm House and back by 
the next road east or by Tanguy’s with Teacher Sarah 
Baily or Elizabeth Chambers. On one occasion there are 
cherries to be gathered, and on another, feasts of water- 
melon or pineapple to be enjoyed in the Summerhouse 
after returning from a walk. Sometimes special permission 
is given to pick roses, or to bring back apples from the 
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orchard. Best of all, girls are occasionally allowed to hold 
feasts in the washroom; here the owner of a box from 
home distributes a chicken, cherries and gingerbread, pre- 
serves, and pieces of homemade pie, to her special friends 
in her Company. 


The bounds look splendid—everything covered with 
snow. We did not go to the Collecting Room but had a 
table in the wash room. I presided as hostess. The shut- 
ters slammed and banged, and we got a little frightened, 
and read a tale to quench it.? 


The tale may well have been Belle Willis or the Cruel 
Deceiver, which the writer mentions later. 

On rainy days there was the girls’ playshed in which to 
exercise, a large building seventy-eight by twenty-eight 
- feet, with an unbroken north wall. Windows all along 
the southern side admitted plenty of light; there was a 
window at the west end also, and a high door reached by 
steps at the east end. In spite of a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of old sleds and coalbins which detracted somewhat 
from its general appearance, this made an ideal place in 
which to use roller skates (known then as parlor skates), 
dumbbells, and rings, or to play parlor croquet on a big 
wooden box containing minerals. 

The plank walk was reserved for bad weather, so that 
girls could walk around the grounds for exercise even 
when the weather was inclement. 


The girls have nearly all gone down the plank. I tried 
it at noon and like to have frozen. Don’t think I will 
try it again many times this winter... 3 
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With cold weather come many mentions of sleighing, 
skating, and sledding. There are countless references in 
girls’ letters home to the fun to be had. 


We made very good use of the snow yesterday evening 
sledding down the hill from ‘““Maple Grove” to the “South 
Woods.” The boys were passing along all the time 
going and coming from that hill this side of the “Farm 
House.” ‘They stopped and talked and offered us their 
sleds. I think it is more fun to stand and look at the 
girls sledding than it is to do it yourself. Sometimes 
they go heal over heads against the cedar bushes, run 
over each other, and sometimes clear over the stone 
wall . . . we had lots of ice cream last night made out of 


snow and milk with current jelly in it... * 


Sometimes, too, there was skating on the new pond, with 
—astonishing to relate—the boys there at the same time. 
Anna Garrett wrote to her aunt in 1863: 


Lately the boys have made a pond which cost them $500 
and they go out with us to fasten our skates on isn’t it 
splendid,® 


and Phebe Ann Pharo, who had recently left the School, 
noted wistfully in 1865: 


They have a very nice skating poind out to W.B.S. and 
the boys and girls are skating together on it. Is not that 
fun for you? All the good things happen when I leave 
the institution.® 


There was beginning to be a feeling that it would be 
well for girls to take some form of regular exercise. By 
the year 1870 public opinion was such that the Committee 
on Instruction considered seriously whether the health of 
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the girls did not suffer from the fact that their life was too 
full and their studies too advanced. They suggested: 


... that out of the interval between forenoon school and 
the dinner hour (except on Fifth-days) all the girls be 
required to engage in active exercise in the open air 
during at least fifteen minutes; and that at least twenty 
minutes be so spent between the close of afternoon school 
and supper time. 


The School was to be divided into three parts, one division 
to “engage in calisthenic exercises,” one to take part in 
“pleasing games or sports,” and a third to take long walks. 
When the weather did not permit outdoor walking, other 
active sports were to be substituted, and the divisions were 
to rotate. Every girl was required to conform to this 
plan unless she could present a written excuse from the 
Governess. To make clear that these instructions were to 
be taken seriously, the Committee noted: ““No book to be 
in hand during this period of recreation.” 

There were occasional breaks in the monotony of 
routine. A half-dozen girls would be invited to help quilt 
for Teacher Jane Edwards, who was soon to marry 
Dubré Knight, then the bookkeeper and later to be 
Superintendent. There was much easy conversation as 
the students munched apples and stitched on the quilt, 
and after the work was over came the exciting reward of 
being allowed to eat with the teachers at the “family 
table.” Occasionally there was a game of “consequences” 
or “authors” with the women teachers. Master Benjamin 
Hoopes sometimes took a group for a walk through 
forbidden territory. 
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Last Fifth day night Master Benjamin took us a splendid 
moonlight walk through the boys’ bounds . . . Em Gilpin 
and I tagged behind and had more fun than a little; one 
got up on one gate post and one on the other... § 


Not infrequently there were excursions to near-by 
places; a picnic along Chester Creek, a trip to West 
Chester, an outing to collect botanical specimens for 
Master Benjamin, or a visit to some point of scientific or 
historic interest. One such excursion which took place 
in 1863 was recorded by Frances Gummere in a letter 
to her parents. After a six-o’clock breakfast, sixteen 
carriages drew up in turn at the north entrance, where 
they were packed full of girls; the company then set out 
for a visit to the Birmingham Meeting House and grave- 
yard. She notes that the time on the way passed quickly 
in conversation, laughter, and games of philopena with 
the driver. After a short talk on the history of the 
Battle of the Brandywine and its connection with the 
Birmingham Meeting House, wine and gingerbread were 
served to the students. They then resumed their places 
in the carriages and proceeded to the Brandywine, where 
they ate a picnic supper of sandwiches, preserves, pie, 
cheese, ice water, ice cream, and cake. At six fifteen they 
started home, passing on the way through West Chester 
where they saw many soldiers in the street and were 
guilty of waving their handkerchiefs at them.* 

Another outing of a similar sort taken a year later is 
described by Mary P. Thomas. Dubré Knight, the 
Superintendent, took her and her friends to West Chester 
in his “deerbourne.” ‘They came back by train after 
lunching with a friend, and having had “‘a splendid time 
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altogether looking at Christmas things.’ Apparently the 
thing about the excursion that stood out most clearly in 
her mind was the trip over, which she said was packed 
with fun. She and her companions, she noted, had been 
guilty of “carrying on high,” and enjoying their clothes 
which, in view of their outing, were unusually gay. 


Thee ought to have seen us when we started; we did not 
look much like Westtowners. I had on a long black bor- 
rowed cloak full of buttons, one of these fashionable 
borrowed hats that turn smack up in front and a very 
pretty little borrowed veil, and a borrowed silk scarf, 
etc. Of course looked mighty sniptious.?° 


When we consider what the ordinary Westtown clothes 
were, we can understand something of her enthusiasm. 
At approximately the same period, Phebe Ann Pharo 
described her everyday appearance in a letter as follows: 


If thee wants to see how I look while here, I will give 
thee a description of me, a little fat girl in a calico dress, 
gingham apron, hair plaited behind, just brushed a little 
off my forehead in front, a little white collar without any 
bows, and looking as plain as a pipestem.1? 


Collars, the dress regulations said, were to be of linen 
or thick muslin, without border, scallop, edging, or orna- 
mental work of any kind. Bonnets must be worn to the 
School, and no hats were to be used while at Westtown. 
For certain short periods, a modified form of hoops was 
allowed. Sarah E. Dunn wrote to her daughter: 


If I knew what those covered hoops are that they call 
cords and allow at Westtown perhaps I might furnish 
thee with some,’? 
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and later, “. . . am going directly to look for those awful 
stiff cords thee talks about .. .”** Frances Gummere 
reported that the Committee had taken away some of her 
dresses to make the sleeves smaller, and that her coat was 
too gay to allow if worn in the normal fashion, but that 
it might be accepted if worn wrong side out.** No wonder 
a trip to West Chester and a chance to wear “pernicious” 
clothes was an exciting event. 

It is evident from the previous extracts from letters 
written by girls that they enjoyed themselves during a 
good portion of their time. Their accounts bubble with 
excitement over the various School doings, and we can 
almost hear the laughter and sense the enthusiasm of the 
writers as we turn over their letters. 


The boys also seem to have entered upon a pleasant and 
less rigorous existence. Organized sports were now begin- 
ning to come to the fore, and for the first time teams and 
public exhibitions are mentioned.’ Town ball, corner ball, 
football, and handball were the main sports at the begin- 
ning of the period; there was also a little tennis played 
on the two available tennis courts, which were, however, 
not much used since tennis was scarcely regarded as a 
manly sport."* By the summer of 1862 baseball had been 
introduced; it was soon to become a serious rival to the 
other sports. In the following year, Isaac Sharpless, future 
president of Haverford College, wrote to his brother: 


The principal game here is football. The big boys play 
baseball and the little ones towns ball when our football 
. busts. We have busted five this session.?® 
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A baseball club was formed, and he noted that he had 
written out its rules. In the same year the girls were 
invited to see the club play. By 1865 he was president 
of the baseball club, and we read in one of his letters: 


The Excelsior Baseball Club had a match game with the 
West Chester club yesterday. They were all men but 
we beat them all to pieces 31-18.1" 


This is the first recorded extramural match. It may be 
considered as an important event, since from this time 
athletic competition with other schools is to take on a 
continually increasing importance at Westtown until in 
the modern School it becomes the accepted thing. This 
period also marks the beginning of the concentration on 
the part of the boys on competitive sports, rather than 
on the old-fashioned “privilege,” when boys scattered for 
all sorts of unorganized activities over the farm. By the 
year 1866 Isaac Sharpless himself noted that “the boys 
always play baseball all Seventh Day afternoon instead of 
going over the farm.” 

Privileges, however, were still an important feature of 
the life of this time for most boys, although they changed 
slightly in character. Their number was increased to 
about nine or ten a session, and although there was no 
ofhcial recognition of their existence, they were sanctioned 
by an unwritten law under which the students considered 
themselves entitled to them. About once a week if the 
Governor’s bell rang before eight o’clock in the morning, 
there was great rejoicing, and it was greeted with a shout; 
the signal meant that there was to be a half-day privilege. 
Some two or three privileges a session were “language 
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privileges”; under these, an entire group of which one 
member had failed to observe the rules about the use of 
the plain language was obliged to forfeit the privilege. 
The general privileges, as distinguished from the language 
privileges, had come to be regarded as dependent on the 
general good order of the School; they could be postponed 
or even entirely omitted, if the order of the School in 
general, or of any considerable number of the students, 
had been unsatisfactory. 

There is no question that skating was still among the 
most popular of sports. William H. Taylor writes in 1863: 


It was pretty cold last night, and if there is good skating 
tomorrow, we will have privilege maybe. At least, I 
hope we will for skating is the best fun we have.}® 


Perhaps even more emphasis was placed on fancy skating 
than in previous periods. An article in the Cabinet in 
the year 1860 sings the praises of whirling in, and 
wheeling out, in all imaginable fantastic curves—circles, 
parabolas, ellipses, and hyperbolas, now forwards, now 
backwards, twisting and turning, cutting capers and 
‘“didos.” The article also describes an amateur 


. . who undoubtedly has yet much to learn. He moves 
cautiously along (if he is able to move at all), afraid 
to lift one foot off the ice, lest the other one will prove 
a traitor and slip from under him, and spreading his arms 
at every stride that they may act on the principle of 
Blondin’s Pole... 7° 


In 1864 an innovation, already referred to under the 
section describing the girls’ activities, greatly enhanced 
the popularity of skating as a sport for both boys and 
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girls. Under the direction of David Scott, the boys’ 
Governor, a contribution was raised for the building of a 
skating pond by the construction of a dam about at the 
point where the present Lake House now stands. The 
actual building was done largely by the students them- 
selves, supervised by the Governor. Mary Anna Haines 
in her Piece Book under the heading “Chronicles written 
at Westtown Boarding School in the winter of 1864 
1865” gives a description of the process: 


And the young men rejoiced in their prosperity and said 
among themselves, Go to, let us build for ourselves a great 
wall across the valley, and here let the waters be gathered 
together into a great pool, that the winter’s cold shall 
freeze into ice for to slide upon. 


She goes on to describe the actual building of the dam, 
and how it held when the great moment arrived, and how 


. shortly the north wind began to blow and how the 
pool was covered with ice. Then did the young men 
gather upon it with their skates, a goodly number. Some 
were very expert and others were new in the art; some 
came sliding by with exceeding swiftness and some could 
spread the eagle and others could spread it upon its 
back. Then indeed was there great rejoicing. 


One of the most exciting features about the new pond to 
the students was that boys and girls skated on it during 
the same hours. This meant much more contact with the 
other sex than had been the case prior to this time. 
Houses built on Walnut Hill are still mentioned, 
although they are now more frequently referred to as 
“dugouts.” Boys concealed them with brush and used 
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them as secret gathering places, where eggs were roasted 
or forbidden mouth organs were played. Nutting was still 
a recognized sport, but no longer a major one. We 
already see signs of the development of “shop” for boys; 
this is to play an important role in the next period. 
Isaac Sharpless writes home to his mother: 


The boys are going to have a work bench and tools for 
their own use down in the furnace room.?? 


Before many years go by, the construction of canoes and 
other major pieces of work will be the outgrowth of this 


hobby. 


POOCIETY” 


"TYPICAL of almost any period of Westtown history, 

and perhaps even more so of the second half of the 
nineteenth century, were the literary societies, so influen- 
tial in the lives of the students. We know that there was 
such a society on the boys’ side during the very first year 
of the School. It is probable that until modern times 
there had never been a period during which there was not 
at least one literary society in existence; the present-day 
interest in dramatics has diverted the enthusiasm of the 
students for literature and literary expression into new 
channels, and the old literary society has become a thing 
of the past. Prior to this time, however, successive periods 
of new enthusiasm continually resulted in the formation of 
new societies or the reorganization of old ones. The 
year 1829 should be noted as one of the earliest in which 
such a movement took place. 
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On a winter evening of that year four of the older boys 
met in Number 24, at that time Master Davis’s room. 
They shrouded their consultation in secrecy, doubtless 
enjoying the sensation of mystery and intrigue so dear to 
boyish hearts in all ages, as they tried to formulate some 
plan for improving themselves in public speaking and the 
art of literary composition. Another reason for secrecy 
was that they were afraid to let the Superintendent, the 
teachers, or the other pupils know what they were doing, 
fearing ridicule or disapproval. 

One of their first necessities was, therefore, a secret 
meeting place. They decided upon a deserted log cabin 
just on the edge of the woods on the bank of the race. It 
was in sorry condition, without a door, the roof full of 
holes. The attic which formed the second story could be 
reached only by a ladder many of the rungs of which were 
missing. ‘This deserted loft they chose as their regular 
meeting place. We can imagine that restoring the missing 
rungs in the ladder, stufiing the broken windowpanes with 
old hats and trousers, and making benches by placing at 
intervals flat rails supported at each end by stones, all 
contributed to the romantic aura of secrecy and mysterious 
activity. The meetings of the society were held once a 
week on Saturday afternoon, and any other possible 
moments which could be snatched during the rest of the 
week were spent here. At the regular meetings the presi- 
dent took his place on the end of a barrel; the secretary's 
desk was constructed from another barrel in which the 
books and the papers of the association were kept. A 
constitution was drafted, bylaws were adopted, and new 
members elected. At first the programs were given over 
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largely to debates and recitations, but soon the discussion 
of scientific and literary questions was admitted. Later the 
meetings were held downstairs, largely, we are told, 
because the ladder, in spite of continued repairs, had 
finally hopelessly disintegrated. 

Under these conditions was born the most important 
literary society which, through the process of various 
reorganizations, was to continue well into the present 
century. The very earliest phase of secret meetings held 
under mysterious and romantic circumstances did not last 
long. The Superintendent, Philip Price, got wind of the 
meetings, and proceeded to attend one of them. Fortu- 
nately he approved of it, and decided that it was the sort 
of activity which should be encouraged by the authorities. 
The teachers, at his suggestion, agreed to unite with the 
students in their meetings, and thus was established the 
tradition, always afterward continued, of having the 
faculty members an integral part of the society. Under 
faculty approval, the Westtown Literary Association, as 
it was then called, moved its quarters from the log cabin 
to “Number 32,” where its meetings were held in state 
and its activities became an example to younger students. 
It is interesting that the one thing which Philip Price did 
not approve about the original student organization was 
the use which the students had made on their minutes of 
the heathen names of the months. 

In 1836 the Association was reorganized, and began the 
publication of a periodical, an activity which was to be 
typical of the Westtown literary societies from this time. 
Their publications were written in long hand—usually 
there was only one copy—and often constituted the basis 
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of the programs of the society, some or all of the papers 
being read aloud at each meeting. The first magazine, 
issued for the first time in 1837, was known as the 
Westtown Miscellany. It declared in its introductory 
editorial explanatory of its purpose that it desired to shape 
Westtown opinion on public issues, and more particularly 


. . to plead the cause of suffering humanity, especially 
that afflicted portion of the African race, who are held 
in bondage, deprived of that liberty which is and must be 
admitted to be the undoubted right of all.?? 


Among the titles dealing with subjects other than public 
issues, we observe such as ““Avarice” and “Wisdom and 
Knowledge.” There are also essays on natural history, 
and poems with titles like ““A Penitential Hymn” and “To 
a Dying Friend.” 

Like many of the literary periodicals of the School, the 
Miscellany was short-lived. It was succeeded in 1839 by 
the Germ, as it was called for short; its real title was the 
Germ of Literature. It had a more definite literary turn 
than the Miscellany, and the essays have a distinctly 
flowery style rather amusing to the modern reader. An 
essay on “An Evening Walk,” for instance, begins: 


As I was walking one evening at leisure about the time 
the brightest of luminaries was going to quit for a season 
this side of the globe, I was led to think on the power 
and omnipotence of Him who made it to ride its circuits 
with all the regularity and precision it possesses.?* 


Other titles typical of the tone of the magazine are: 
“On the Evils which Befall Mankind,” ““On the Death of 
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a Youth who Deceased at School,” “The Voice of the 
Slaves,” and “Address to the Deity.” A few mathe- 
matical problems were also included in each number, their 
solutions being published in the next. 

By 1843 the interest in natural science which we have 
seen to have been a strong characteristic of this period is 
reflected in the publication of a semimonthly magazine in 
which were contained the reports of the Committee on 
Natural History appointed by the Westtown Literary 
Association for the first time in this year. The magazine 
stated as its aim the stimulation of the study of natural 
history which the editors felt “cannot fail to interest every 
inquiring mind,” and is 


... above all others wonderfully calculated to... expand 
and enlarge the mind and lead us to adore that great and 
all wise Creator, who formed such a great variety of 
pleasing and interesting objects.”4 


They also reserved some space for essays either in prose 
or verse on religious, moral, and literary subjects. Typical 
of the best articles in this periodical was a report on a 
lizard caught by Hugh D. Vail near Medford, New Jersey, 
and minutely observed during the summer. 

On the girls’ side less is known about the early 
development of literary societies and_ periodicals. 
Elizabeth Chambers, who entered Westtown in 1838, 
numbered it among her most treasured recollections that 
she had had the honor and privilege of becoming a member 
of a literary society at that time, and had helped to edit 
a paper for the girls’ side of the house. This was perhaps 
the first girls’ publication, though we cannot be sure that 
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there had not been others of which we have no mention. 
We know that in 1859 the girls formed a poetical society. 
Elizabeth Sharpless wrote in that year: 


We talk of having a poetical society, not for the writing 
of poetry but for the reciting thereof. We have the 
Iliad and the Odyssey out of the Library now. We are 
each going to keep it about two weeks and read it out loud 
together, so we hope to get through.” 


The important girls’ publications were the School Girl’s 
Offering, published from 1860 to 1863, and the Casket, 
from 1870 to 1874. The Docket, from 1876 to 1901, was 
the last of this series. 

By 1866 there were four main literary societies in the 
School, two on each side of the house. The older students 
attended one, and the younger ones had their own junior 
organizations. The senior boys’ society, known as the 
Westtown Literary, or “Society,” was the best known 
and had the greatest prestige. 

A long succession of magazines issued by the boys 
followed the Germ and the Naturalist. Of these the most 
important was the Cabinet until the publication of the 
Argosy in 1874, the historic year in which the literary 
societies on both sides of the house were for the first time 
fused into one, known as the Literary Union.” 

There must have been a number of informal periodicals 
for student consumption alone of which little is known. 
The only one now in the possession of the School is the 
Humorist, of which apparently five numbers appeared, all 
of them during the course of the year 1852. It is very 
evident that they were for student distribution only, since 
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they are largely filled by jokes, fables, ame exaggerated 
love stories. 

It is interesting that a distinct change is noticeable in 
the tone of the literary publications about the year 1855. 
It is much more mature and less flowery. The articles of 
a critical nature deal with such solid subjects as Gray, 
Charles Lamb, Thomas Campbell, and Macaulay, and the 
criticism is competent. The humor, too, is more under- 
standable to the modern temper. Excellent news sum- 
maries, both foreign and domestic, are included. At about 
this time, for some reason which is not clear, the thought 
processes and literary expression of the students and 
faculty seem to take on a modern tone. The bareness of 
the life of the early Westtown, its curious reticences, and 
a tendency toward what seems to us occasional morbid 
religious introspection, seem to fall into the background. 
We are able to enter into the enthusiasms of the students 
of this period with far less effort of the imagination than 
has been true of the previous periods. 

James Allinson in 1858 wrote a letter which shows 
clearly the type of program which fascinated the students. 


I am a member of a literary society which meets every 
Seventh-day evening for the purpose of mutual improve- 
ment. We recite pieces, investigate scientific questions 
proposed to us, write essays, etc. At last night’s meeting 
it was my business to describe the camel. I had somewhat 
prepared myself by acquiring the necessary information, 
but the speech was entirely ex tempore and this was my 
first attempt before so large a number of persons (forty 
or fifty). I got a little confused but I retained my self- 
possession better than I expected to. E. Potts, one of 
our teachers, made a few remarks upon Christmas and 
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Kris Kinkle. He is a very witty man and I think I never 
knew him to display his powers better than he did then, 
for he kept us laughing nearly all the time, and yet there 
was much good sense in what he said.?’ 


It will be noted that participation of the faculty in the 
programs lent an important interest and stimulation to the 
meetings. Their contributions ranged from recitations 
and original essays to orations delivered on special occa- 
sions, and set the standard of excellence for the programs. 
Isaac Sharpless noted in 1866: 


They have elected me president of the Literary Society. 
It seems kind of queer to sit up there bossing the teachers 
around.”® 


The 1860's saw a new and important development in 
the life of the literary societies. For the first time: the 
boys’ literary society was permitted, after its business 
meeting was over, to invite the girls and women teachers 
to attend its programs. It may well be imagined how 
exciting this was both for the boys who were responsible 
for the entertainment and for the girls who attended. 
Elizabeth Sharpless has recorded the first instance of what 
we know to have been an open meeting, although it was 
evidently not the first. In 1862 she wrote: 


The Society had a great deal of legislative business to 
transact and had not opened the doors at that time, 
however they were soon opened and we had quite an 
agreeable time in there. Joseph Conroe had “The 
Colored Man’s Council” to recite. Joseph H. Wills (who 
was here with us) recited a prose essay on Lafayette. 
Norris J. Scott declaimed (so said the President) “The 
Death Penalty” by Victor Hugo... ”° 
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At the close of the meeting the curator read out the list 
of exercises which was to constitute the program of the 
next meeting. 

There is no question that, on the girls’ side of the house 
at least, attendance at the programs presented by the 
boys was a major event. Margaret Gummere, in writing 
to her mother in 1863, mentions the attitude of the 
teachers on the subject. 


When we go to Society (Teacher Elizabeth says) it takes 
us two hours to get ready. The girls pull rosebuds and 
arrange them in their hair and in that part of the collar 
which is minus a breast pin.*° 


Deborah Yarnall in the same year was thankful that 
although she was hurried just before the meeting of the 
Society and did not have time to fix her hair, it “looked 
very well indeed,” although the other girls had “been 
fussing and fixing” for at least half an hour. Nathan 
Edgerton, one of the most popular teachers, was elected 
president at this particular meeting, and delivered a beau- 
tiful inaugural address. The meeting was also an event 
because Samuel Alsop, Jr., always one of the most popular 
speakers, recited a piece, “The Arsenal at Springfield,” 
“which of itself was enough to charm the room to silence 
and attention.’’** 

By the year 1865 the principle of the attendance of girls 
at the boys’ Literary Society was so well accepted that the 
next step was taken: boys were also allowed to attend the 
last meeting of the year of the girls’ Society. The faculty 
and Committee were also invited to be present on this 
occasion. 
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Very interesting to those who like to study the gradual 
introduction of drama at Westtown is to see that little by 
little various parts of the programs of the literary societies 
amounted practically to plays, though they were of course 
never called or even thought of as such. An example of 
this, among many others, was a dialogue referred to by 
Isaac Sharpless in 1864 in which he took the part of a 
dying man who recuperates at once when he hears his 
ship has come in and that consequently there is a chance 
for him to make more money in the future.*” Phebe Ann 
Pharo refers also in 1865 to a typical dialogue in which 
she takes the part of 


. .a young married lady just commencing housekeeping 
ennumerating the troubles and trials that I met with .. . 
and receiving advice from a more experienced person who 
had before contended with the same.* 


Some of these dialogues were little plays in everything 
but the name. We may even trace in them the 
development of staging, costuming, and _ properties. 
Deborah Yarnall as early as 1863 reported that she had 
attended a meeting of the boys’ Society during the course 
of which Nathan Edgerton, one of the most popular 
masters, had recited a piece which she thought he had 
written himself (its name was Ode to a Skylark), and two 
boys had spoken a dialogue which she considered “real 
funny.” She noted that they had been “dressed up too 
comical.” | 

In these crude attempts at staging we may detect the 
beginnings of the drama at Westtown, carefully camou- 
flaged under the name of dialogues or pieces. Nothing 
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which had obviously required a name suggestive of the 
theater would have been admitted. Even in the year 
1884, when Watson Dewees was preparing an illustrated 
recitation to be given at the closing meeting of the Literary 
Union, the small executive Committee of Four ruled 
against it, having decided that the proposed program 
would be “too much like a tableau.’’** 


MUSIC 


USIC, along with drama and fiction, had always been 
taboo at Westtown and it continued to be so during 
these years. However, there are signs that the student 
body was becoming increasingly restive under the prohi- 
bition. Singing was one of the offenses for which girls 
were reproved by being asked to stand up in morning 
Collection if they had been guilty of it during the last 
twenty-four hours. It is common to read in letters home: 
“IT had to stand up for singing this morning.”** But the 
Committee made no concessions. They refused to allow a 
girl in 1865 to recite a piece in one of the girls’ literary 
societies because it contained in it a reference to a lute. 
Jew’s-harps were confiscated on the boys’ side, and it is 
said that as late as William Wickersham’s administration 
a box was brought to the powerhouse with the request to 
the men that it should be burned. When they were 
unable to resist the temptation to open it in order to see 
what it contained, they found it full of confiscated mouth 
organs. The result of the enforcement of these rules was, 
of course, that students resorted to illegal means to satisfy 
their urge for music. “Then to the willow tree and had 
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a whistling,” “packed our trunks to go home. Went to 
the summer house and sang like forty,” and “after tea we 
went to the shed and had a splendid time singing and 
April-fooling” are typical student references to the subject. 
It would be a long time, however, before the Yearly 
Meeting Committee would grant recognition to the fact 
that the membership of the Yearly Meeting was changing 
in its attitude toward the arts, and more particularly 
toward music. 


PERSONALITIES 


DuBRE AND JANE KNIGHT 
Superintendent and Matron, 1861-68 


HE PICTURE of the Westtown of this time would 

be incomplete without mention of a few of the men 
and women who gave unstinted service to the School. 
Among them, Dubré Knight deserves first mention; he 
was an outstanding influence at the School for the seven 
years during which he served as Superintendent. He and 
his wife were loved and trusted by Committee, faculty, 
and students alike. Hannah Butler says in her reminis- 
cences that “their firmness was also gentle, and they 
seemed not to have forgotten that they also were once 
young.””*” 

Dubré Knight was slight in figure, not very tall. His 
dark hair, later gray, and black eyes, which flashed under 
bushy eyebrows, gave him a foreign look, attributable 
perhaps to his Huguenot descent. Something of his vigor 
and mental agility was perhaps also traceable to the same 
source; he himself often said: ““My French fire has to be 
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kept in check.” By the time he was Superintendent at 
Westtown, the fire was well under control, and his dis- 
tinguishing characteristic was gentleness and rare courtesy 
in his contacts with others. His deafness made it neces- 
sary for him to carry a folding tin trumpet, which he 
stuffed into his pocket when not in use. People said of 
him that when he did not wish to hear an offender's 
excuses, the trumpet was not in evidence, and the culprit 
was left helpless, unable to express his excuses. In general, 
however, he was open to a reasonable request from any 
source, and was very popular with the students, who 
referred to him affectionately as Dubré or even “Dubie.” 
The following extract from a letter gives some idea of 
their feeling toward him. Mary Thomas, who with some 
other girls wished to go to West Chester on a Saturday, 
was referred to Dubré Knight for permission: 


Accordingly we went ... in to have our fate decided 
before “the chief justice.” We found him in the office 
all alone and had a very pleasant visit, he being exced- 
ingly lively, but he told us he could not tell for certain 
whether we could go. “He would consider the matter.” 
So yesterday morning he came to the splendid conclusion, 
if we would be ready by half past eight A. M. he would 
drive us to West Chester in a “deerbourne” .. . Were 
we not honored having the “Proprieter of the W.T. insti- 
tute” for a driver? We took advantage of his deaf- 
ness to the best of our knowledge by carrying on high 
as thee may imagine.*® 


Nor have we any reason to think, judging by the evidence 
from other sources, that Dubré Knight would have dis- 
approved of the merriment. 
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Not only did his gentleness, fairness, and humor win 
the affectionate cooperation of the students, but his influ- 
ence on educational policy and the larger problems of the 
School was important as well. He had a real grasp of the 
aims of the institution, and was a man of broad education 
himself, whose advice on all phases of School life was 
much sought after. It is interesting that he had attended 
John Gummere’s school and had also studied under 
Benjamin Hallowell. He threw his influence whenever 
possible toward the healing of the breach in the Society 
of Friends around Philadelphia, and his spirit may well 
have strengthened the healing process at Westtown, 
where in later years no distinction would be made among 
the branches of Friends, and Westtown was to become 
simply a Friends’ School. In another matter of broad 
policy Dubré Knight thought in terms of the future of 
the School. He was conscious that there was need of a 
new home for Westtown and that the building of 
Industrial Hall (completed in 1869, a year after his death) 
would take care of the problem only temporarily. A 
paper model of what the new building ought to be like 
was constructed under his instructions, and when the time 
came to build the new Westtown it was much consulted. 

Dubré Knight was a deeply religious man, and his 
spirit was felt not only in his personal influence but also 
in his ministry and in his reading aloud in Collections. 
One evening in the year 1868 he read aloud the one 
hundred and forty-first and one hundred and forty-third 
Psalms to the girls, speaking with peculiar earnestness and 
weight, and some personal adaptation of the language, 
such as: “Our bones are scattered as at the grave’s mouth.” 
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It was with deep sorrow the next day that the School 
learned of Dubré Knight’s sudden death, and many who 
had heard him read the night before felt sure that he had 
had a premonition that the end was near. All realized 
that he had been a man of rare qualities both of heart and 
mind, and that his place could not soon be filled. 


TEACHERS 


SAMUEL ALSOP, JR. 
Teacher 1859-60, 1863-68 


N THIS period the mathematical tradition at Westtown 
was continued first by Samuel Alsop, Sr., and then by 
his son, Samuel Alsop, Jr. Samuel Alsop, Sr., an austere, 
quiet, and unsmiling man, was a mathematician with con- 
siderable reputation, the author of an algebra book and a 
surveying book, both much used in the schools of the time. 
He was respected by the students, but his standards were 
so high that he seemed to them sometimes somewhat 
lacking in the milk of human kindness. The story is told 
of him that he would send students to the board, after 
having given them a piece of chalk and a number from 
Euclid; with this alone by way of equipment they were 
expected to give the required proposition and demonstrate 
it in full. On one occasion, in a final examination, one 
boy demonstrated forty-eight propositions without any 
errors. Samuel Alsop, instead of bestowing praise as most 
masters would have done, made no comment. The boy 
had done only his duty, nothing more than was to be 
expected; there was no occasion for praise. Samuel Alsop 
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had been a pupil of John Gummere’s and probably of 
Enoch Lewis’s; his standards were as high as theirs, and 
he expected, though he did not always receive, perfection 
from his students.” 


His son, Samuel Alsop, Jr., although he was his worthy 
successor as a teacher of mathematics, was a very different 
sort of man. It is true that he was distinctly successful 
in the scientific field, but primarily he was a great teacher 
rather than a mathematician. It was as a molder of 
character that he made his distinctive contribution, both 
at Westtown and later at Haverford, where he acted as 
dean of the college during one year. Many of his students 
at Westtown, including Isaac Sharpless, later president of 
Haverford for many years, have testified to his influence. 
With the exception of Thomas K. Brown at a later period, 
there is no other teacher in the history of the School about 
whom there is such a body of evidence testifying to the 
affectionate admiration of his students. This in some 
cases amounted almost to hero worship. Although he 
was quiet spoken and gentle in his expressions, Samuel 
Alsop, Jr., was the sort of teacher who always has perfect 
order and attention in his classes. There was never any 
occasion for him to deal with problems of discipline, 
simply because none ever arose. Something about his 
presence and the influence of his character engendered a 
respect equivalent almost to awe among his students. 
They respected him, admired him, and loved him. In the 
meetings of the Literary Society he was frequently called 
upon to give recitations, which were invariably listened to 
intently. At the close of the year he was more than once 
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asked by the students to deliver the oration which was an 
important part of the last meeting, the invitation to deliver 
it being the outstanding honor within the power of the 
students to bestow. The rich quality of his voice, his 
eloquence, and the spirit of integrity and idealism which 
marked his delivery and expressed itself in his daily life 
had a deep effect on his listeners. The author talked not 
long ago to one who had been present on such an occasion, 
and who was able still to recite from memory a passage 
from one of Samuel Alsop, Jr.’s orations.*® It was a great 
loss to Westtown when ill health forced him to withdraw 
from the School after a comparatively short term of 
service of six years.** 


ELIZABETH CHAMBERS 
Teacher, 1861-65 


ON THE girls’ side, among the many women teachers 

who gave devoted and loving service to the School 
during these years, none perhaps is more deserving of 
mention than Elizabeth Chambers. She excelled in the 
teaching of grammar and composition, and many girls 
found themselves fascinated by her choice of words and 
her skill in framing sentences. She was not a disciplina- 
rian in the ordinary sense of the word. When she had 
been obliged to reprimand a mischievous girl on one day, 
fearing that she had been too severe, she would be careful 
to give some little treat to her on the next. In spite of this, 
however, there were never any important disciplinary 
problems in her classes, simply because her students were 
- personally devoted to her. Whether or not she succeeded 
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in making them excellent scholars, she never failed to make 
them her friends. Her gentleness, her quiet dignity, and 
her real interest in their individual lives, all combined to 
win them to her. She wore the plain dress, and was a 
plain Friend, although her emphasis was always on the 
inner rather than the outward observance. Her ministry 
in meeting was especially valued by the students. 
Elizabeth Chambers’s association with Westtown 
extended over a long period of years. First a student, then 
assistant teacher, later teacher, and finally, after her 
marriage to Philip P. Dunn, a devoted member of the 
Westtown Committee for thirty years, she may well be 
said to have become a Westtown institution, and almost 
a symbol of the keen interest and the religious concern of 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in the School.” 


CHARLES POTTS 
Teacher 1848-51, 1863-88 


OR twenty-eight years “Master Charles” played a 

prominent part in the life of the School. English litera- 
ture, composition, and reading were his subjects, and his 
teaching of them left an indelible impression. He himself 
seemed the embodiment of classical English; the prose of 
Addison, Johnson, and Goldsmith, and the poetry of 
Milton and Cowper were his ideal. Somewhat old- 
fashioned in his methods, he would tolerate no slipshod or 
unauthorized pronunciation, and no loose grammatical 
constructions slipped past his eagle eye. A thorough 
instruction in the principles of written English and a 
respect for the great classics—these were the bases of his 
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teaching, and there are students of his still living who are 
thankful for his grounding in them. Many also remember 
his impressive reading from the Scriptures in Collections. 

No account of Charles Potts, however brief, could do 
him justice without mention of his hearty sense of humor. 
He excelled in the writing of humorous verse, often read 
aloud to the students. One of his most famous efforts 
was called “An Imaginary Pin-Hole in a Fancied Piece of 
Paper.” After discussing this imaginary hole which is, 
he says, 


. neither hot nor cold, 
Its parts are not in order, 
It’s nothing but an emptiness 
Surrounded by a border, 


he closes with the following lines which we cannot forbear 
quoting: 


There is a time for everything, 
Ecclesiastes knew it, 
Even an end to writing rhyme, 
And that’s the way I view it. 
And so my task I finish now 
And not all quite at random, 
What was to be done has been done, 
Quod erat demonstrandum.*? 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGES AT WESTTOWN 


Before we take our leave of the Westtown of 1855-86, 
we may pause briefly to note two significant changes 
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which took place during these years, both of them pro- 
phetic of a new era. 

The first of these has to do with the Company System, 
so frequently mentioned in these pages. The popularity 
of the Companies had continued, until they had become 
on the girls’ side much too important a factor in the social 
life of the students. The usual number of Companies was 
six; some of them, of course, were larger and socially more 
acceptable than others. Typical names were: “Daisy 
Chain,” “Myrtle Wreath,” “Ruby Seal,” and “Snow-drop 
Band.” At the end of a session, the old Companies filled 
out the vacancies left by students who were no longer in 
the School by taking in new members. A younger sister 
of a member was always taken into her Company, a cousin 
was apt to be admitted, and sometimes a new girl who 
came from the same home neighborhood as one of the 
members, or who had for some reason struck their fancy, 
was invited to belong; in this way what amounted to a 
rigid caste system was gradually built up. Those girls who 
were not taken in by the old Companies formed new 
ones, and became in their turn old Companies at the end 
of the session. To such a point was the system carried 
that boxes of food sent to a girl from home were regarded, 
under an unwritten law, as being the common property of 
the members of her Company, and during some periods 
the girls of one Company were forbidden to have much 
to do with the members of another; frequent offenders 
were liable to disownment. One Company required its 
members to wear sunbonnets which were all alike. 

There was considerable dissatisfaction felt with the 
system by the more thoughtful students, and this was 
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fomented by the teachers. At last, in the winter of 
1874-75, a general revolution took place. The girls of 
the largest and most influential Company took the lead, 
and, taking their places on the platform in the Collecting 
Room, made a solemn declaration of their disapproval of 
the system and their intention of dissolving their Com- 
pany. Their example was soon followed by the other 
Companies, and the School, instead of being divided into 
self-contained groups, became one body. Gone were the 
injustices of the Company System, and gone too some of 
the intimacy and coziness of compact cohesive units. No 
longer could a girl write of the friends in her Company: 


There are ten altogether and of course they are the 
nicest girls in the school at any rate it is the most formid- 
able company, it took up a big corner in the Collecting 
Room yesterday afternoon. After tea we went down 
in the wash room, sat on the floor and devoured a very 
large roosted chicken, a jar of pickles, and any quantity 
of: crackers and biscuit. . . * 


The other change which took place at Westtown at 
this time is associated with the memory of David J. Scott,” 
boys’ Governor for nine years. We have already seen that 
in the winter of 1865 he was largely responsible for the 
building of the skating pond which, much enlarged and 
improved, is now the Westtown Lake. He organized the 
boys to work on the actual construction, and, at the 
expense of considerable fatigue and labor, saw the com- 
pletion of the work. 

One indirect result of this scheme was even more impor- 
tant than the new skating pond. The students, grateful 
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to him for his unstinted efforts in their behalf, wished to 
spare him the fatigue of patrolling the Chamber at night 
to ensure order. They therefore banded themselves into 
a Chamber Organization, the members of which were all 
students. The five sections of the dormitory each had a 
president, a secretary, and a committee on order; each was 
responsible for order in its own section. Every two weeks 
a written report was made to the Governor, and any cases 
of disorder reported. 

David Scott, who was an excellent leader of boys, 
understood the importance of the experiment. On the 
first night on which the system went into effect, he made 
a point of absenting himself entirely from the School, to 
show that he left the responsibility squarely in the hands 
of the students, and that he trusted them to prove worthy 
of it. The experiment was a success and continued in the 
same form for many years. In other forms it developed 
into a general system of student government, which, in the 
modern Westtown, was to give the student representa- 
tives on the two student councils at each end of the house 
a considerable share in disciplinary decisions, to an extent 
not frequently found in other schools. 


With these two significant changes, Westtown, at the 
end of this period, turned to face a new era. Its student 
body was now a united democratic whole, no longer divided 
by cliques and internal dissension, as it had been under 
the Company System, and its students were taking a 
far greater share in their own government. In a later 
chapter we shall see a profound physical change in the 
School as it moves into a new home. But first, let us 
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pause to observe the effect on Westtown of the war 
years from 1861 to 1865. 


PRINCIPAL SOURCES FOR CHAPTER VI 


Letters written from Westtown by Phebe Ann Pharo to her aunt. 
Phebe Ann Pharo entered Westtown in 1856. 


Letters written from Westtown in 1859 by Elizabeth Sharpless to 
Susanna S. Kite. Elizabeth Sharpless entered in 1857. 


Copies of letters from Deborah Yarnall to her mother, written in 
1863. Deborah Yarnall entered in 1858. 


Letters written to Elizabeth Dunn at Westtown by her parents. 
She entered in 1859. 


Letters of William H. Taylor to members of his family, written 
while a student at Westtown, 1860-64. Lent by Francis R. 
Taylor, Cheltenham, Pennsylvania. 


Letters of Dubré Knight to Joseph Snowdon, written while the 
former was Superintendent, 1861-68. 


Diary of William P. Jones for the year 1861. He entered in the 
same year. Lent by Ruth Leeds Jones, Rutledge, Pennsylvania. 


Letters from Isaac Sharpless to the members of his family. Isaac 
Sharpless entered in 1862. Lent by Helen Sharpless, Haverford, 
Pennsylvania. 


Letters from Margaret and Frances Gummere to their parents. 
Margaret and Frances Gummere entered in 1863. Lent by 
Martha G. Perrine, Burlington, New Jersey. 


Extracts from the diary and letters of Mary P. Thomas, 1861-65. 
The originals are in the possession of Mrs. Robert Wood Coe, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 


Letters to Annie G. McCollin at Westtown from Martha Garrett, 
written in 1867. Lent by James G. Vail, Media, Pennsylvania. 
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Letters from J. Whitall Nicholson at Westtown to members of 
his family, written in 1869. Lent by Agnes Nicholson Stokes, 


Moorestown, New Jersey. 
Reminiscences of James Meyer, of West Warwick, Rhode Island, 


on the period from 1870 to 1875. 
Articles published in The Westonian by C. Canby Balderston, 


Thomas K. Brown, Ruth Chambers (Biddle), Isaac Sharpless, 


and others. 
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War Years at Westtown 
1861-1865 


We have been for the last few days in an intense 
state of excitement, so intense that it has seemed impos- 
sible for any of us to think of anything but war.—Extract 
from a letter written by Deborah Yarnall, a student at 
Westtown in 1863.1 


URING the 1850's the even tenor of Westtown 
life went on; there were recitations and picnics, 
company feasts and sledding parties, punctuated 

now and then by an eventful trip to West Chester 
Or an even more momentous visit home. On _ box 
nights, students still received from home boxes of 
goodies, crammed with pound cakes and ginger cakes, 
pies, and home-picked fruit. Back of all this sunny 
existence, however, were heard the rumblings of the 
terrible struggle which would tear our country apart 
during the eventful years from 1861 to 1865. By the 
end of the decade, the imminence of the catastrophe was 
clearly evident to anxious observers at Westtown, as 
elsewhere. 

In 1858 the editors of the Cabinet, the periodical put 
out by students and teachers, wrote a prophetic editorial 
in which they seem to have foreseen pretty much what 
was to come. The concluding paragraph reads: 
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The time is fast approaching when He who looketh with 
equal eye upon the black and upon the white, upon the 
slave and upon the free man, will bring upon this coun- 
try the punishment it so richly deserves . . and by the 
horrors of civil war convulse the land from Maine to 
Louisiana to purge the people of their deepest sins... ? 


Two years later, in 1860, the full magnitude of the 
disaster about to burst upon the country is reflected in 
another editorial: 


Well, the crisis is near; the uplifted arm must descend. 
From the sunny hills of the South already we hear the 
sound of strife . . . and it seems that in a few months 
the flames of civil war will be raging in our midst... 3 


In this hour of testing, the writer longs for another leader 
like Washington who will “save his country in this hour 
of darkness and peril.” 

Now the country plunges into the struggle which to 
many must have seemed the end of everything for which 
the great American experiment in democracy had stood. 
Standards of union, liberty, and cooperation crumbled, 
and from their fall ensued an endless train of suffering, 
bloodshed, and the bitterness of a fight to the death 
between brother and brother. The impact of the struggle 
on Westtown is traced in the following pages. It is easy 
to see the utter despondency and grief which was 
prevalent everywhere. Sarah Baily writes: 


The Southern troubles of our once favored country 
are most distressing—falling, as they do, so heavily upon 
some who had but little to do with bringing them on.‘ 
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Letters to Westtown students tell the same story; Sarah 
E. Dunn writes to her daughter Elizabeth: 


. now that there is so much distress through the 
country by the great pressure in business and the un- 
happy state of our once favored country... > 


Letter after letter sounds the same note. We 


. . cannot now see how we shall again become the 
peaceful, prosperous happy people the whole country 
over that we once were... ° 


During these war years the envelopes in which letters 
were sent to students at Westtown make an interesting 
study in themselves. Many are stamped with an American 
flag, often with a printed motto under it such as “Three 
cheers for the Union,” ““We are for the Union,” or “The 
Union now and forever.” Occasionally the writer has 
underscored the motto with his pencil to show his per- 
sonal endorsement of the sentiments. When there is no 
flag already stamped on the paper, he sometimes draws a 
flag and himself writes the motto below. Our files of 
letters, diaries, and minutes leave us little doubt that the 
sympathies of Westonians were with the North and 
against the “Rebels,” as they were constantly called, 
though Friends’ hearts bled for the suffering of North 
and South alike. A very few students are referred to in 
the letters of the period as having “‘se-cesh”” sympathies. 
Margaret Gummere in a letter to her mother says that she 
and some of her friends are going to recite “The Sleeping 
Sentinel” at a literary meeting, taking care to emphasize 
certain parts for the benefit of “several rather se-cesh 
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girls.’ ‘Those in the latter category were only a handful, 
however, and negligible in their influence on Westtown 
opinion. 

We can almost trace the progress of the war through 
the parents’ letters. A mother writes to her daughter: 


With regard to the war—lI do not know or think that 
any events of importance have transpired since thee left. 
Both sides appear to be strengthening their positions for 
self-defense but no collision has taken place as yet—and 
oh that our Heavenly Father would be pleased to stay 
their hands from entering upon the destruction of each 
Othetie unas 


The same letter contains a note from a younger sister to 
say that a boy they know has gone to war. 


He had to have very high heels to make him tall enough; 
they will not have them under five feet three inches... 


A month later another letter to Elizabeth Dunn states 
that there is nothing much in the way of new develop- 
ments, but that Stephen Douglas is dead. A week later 
her father is evidently anxious to stem the morbid anxiety 
of the students for news of the war: 


As for sending thee war news I do not approve of it. 
It is something that need not claim much of thy atten- 
tion—leave that for older heads to criticize.® 


Attempts of this sort to deprive Westtown students of 
news, however, were doomed to failure. They were avid 
for it, and since they were deprived of newspapers, they 
naturally wrote home a constant stream of inquiries. 
Replies trickled in unwillingly. 
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The retreat of the Southern soldiers from Harper’s Ferry 
has prevented hostilities at that point and some are 
ready to think that when Congress meets a settlement of 
differences may be brought about without the wholesale 
slaughter that is threatened .. . 1° 


Always there is this desire to believe that the end may 
be near and that the full extent of the disaster may be 
minimized. ‘The news from McClellan, says a letter a 
month later, is that he has arrived on the James River 
fifteen miles from Richmond with the loss of only one 
gun after having an engagement with the Rebels and 
having “whipped them severely.”** ‘Three weeks later, 
however, there is no concealing the trend of events. 
‘There has been a great Northern defeat”; still it must 
not be magnified by rumor. It is sorrowful news, but 
“much less terrible than you have it at Westtown; and 
probably you have got it modified by now.”*” A thousand 
have been slain. The writer thinks the general impatience 
of the country to have the war pushed on may have 
brought about the defeat. There is such general dissatis- 
faction with McClellan that a new general may be put 
into command of the Union armies. 


I do not know that thee need feel any worse than if thee 
was at home—we all feel bad—but it is not likely it will 
Pecvanyunearer us)...\), 2° 


During the next month news of a Federal victory near 
St. Louis cheered students and parents alike. It is very 
evident, however, that terrific excitement reigned at the 
School. News and rumors were repeated from student to 
student, growing as they passed. War hysteria and 
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propaganda began to have its effect even in this secluded 
and comparatively sheltered community. The Rebels 
assumed the role of terrifying barbarians, capable of the 
most atrocious deeds of cruelty. Philip Dunn writes to 


his daughter: 


The rumors you get at Westtown are of the most exag- 
gerated character. Do not place any confidence in 
them ... The true accounts appear to be... . that the 
Rebels are taking very good care of the wounded of 
our soldiers .. . They are a very bad set of men, I fully 
believe, and hope they may be put down, but many 
things are charged on them of which they are innocent." 


Meantime the country was mobilizing. 


Sharpless, of Birmingham, writes: 


How it will be we know not yet. The stores were all 
closed in the city and at West Chester at three o’clock 
yesterday to allow all the men to attend to the drilling 
and making them ready .. . I think nothing surer, our 
men will lose all at last. Our Sally is almost beside her- 
self about her son. He is not gone yet but . . . likely 
he swill Wy eat? 


Two weeks later she says: 


It is truly an anxious time and what it will end with 
is not known. There has been many of our neighbors 
gone within a week.1® 


She goes on to name them one by one. Prices are rising 


and the pinch is beginning to be felt everywhere. 


The draft, 
bitterly opposed in some quarters, was functioning, and 
many a family was left without father or son. Sidney 
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Everything is very high in the markets now, butter at 
35 cents a pound, peaches 31, 40 and 50 cents per half 
peck.1? 


Paper currency is to be issued in notes of small denomr 
nation, ten cents, fifteen cents, twenty-five cents. 
More war news comes in from time to time. 


Corinth is evacuated. The Rebels got away without a 
pitched battle . . . there was a good deal of skirmish 
there but no wholesale slaughter since Pittsburgh fight. 
—When this wholesale destruction will cease I know 
not.—The Union people think they are gaining ground.1® 


Apparently Yardley Warner was the dispenser of the 
news at Westtown, for the same mother writes: 


Well, E., if Master Yardley has the war news can’t he 
tell thee who gains the victory? So far as I understand 
it in the battles about Richmond there was no victory 
on either side but great slaughter on both . . . the Presi- 
dent has called for 300,000 more men.?® 


A letter from Harrisburg tells the experience of one 
of the soldiers who had rallied in answer to the call. He 
says that he was quartered the night before in the railroad 
depot there, taking what rest he could on the dirty floor 
of the station; at one o'clock he and his companions were 
driven out by the arrival of seven hundred new recruits, 
and were obliged to take what rest they could on the 
ground; at five o'clock they were under arms, and were to 
go to the border at once. 


We are prepared for the worst. I have staked my all on 
this, if the Rebels get a footing in our state I am ruined 
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as well as the rest of my family . . . we just hear we have 
lost Harper’s Ferry with eight thousand men, that we 
are ... to be pushed to the border immediately to meet 
the enemy.?° 


President Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation brings 
great approval from Northerners, who hope great things 
of it. 


I will send thee the President’s Proclamation and thee 
can judge for thyself what effect it will be likely to have 
on the war ... The proclamation it is thought meets 
the general approval in the free states and it is hoped 
it will give a death blow to the rebellion... 7 


What the School opinion was of its place and importance 
is suggested by an editorial in the Cabinet for the same 
month: | ae 


hice 


Among these events stands out preeminent, enshrined in 
its own honesty, clearness, prudence, courage and fore- 
sight, the proclamation of our. beloved President... ”? 


By the spring of 1863 we find Westtown at the peak 
of its excitement. Who can wonder, when we consider 
the relentless progress of the Confederate armies, creeping 
closer and closer to the School, their advance apparently 
impossible to check. What would happen to the institu- 
tion if it fell into the hands of the Rebel armies? What 
treatment would it receive? Questions like these were 
uppermost in the minds of everyone, students, faculty, and 
Committee alike. In the meantime, prices were rising, 
with no end to the upward trend in sight. A mother 
writes: 
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Gingham is thirty-seven cents a yard, and I don’t know 
but what common calico will be that by Spring. It 
seems as though the country were going crazy about 
prices especially of cotton goods.?? 


A. young girl living near the Brandywine, and watching 
the approaching tide of the advancing armies, is said to 
have marked some of her preserves that summer “For Jeff 
Davis.”** From house to house went the draft officers 
hunting out every available man for the army; only the 
crippled, the feeble-minded, and the aged could escape. 
Everywhere families were left broken and anxious, if not 
actually bereaved. In some cases the draft was opposed 
with violence: 


Have you heard of the terrible riots in New York?... 
It exceeds anything of the kind I ever remember to have 
heard of . . . the process of drafting was the pretext for 
its rise . . . the work of robbery and destruction by fire 
and otherwise of both life and property have been going 
on in some parts of the city for the last three days . 
the authorities have them now partly in check. 


A postscript to the same letter adds, 


I have lately discovered thy father is beyond the age 
of married men included in the draft.?® 


At the same time, the groans of the wounded increased; 
hospitals were full of wounded, mutilated, and dying men. 
At Westtown, as elsewhere, hearts sickened at the 
carnage. As the tide of battle came closer, the excite- 
ment grew at the School. Rumors and half-rumors suc- 
ceeded each other. A student writing home “has not 
heard as much news as would go on the end of a pin” since 
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she came until the last evening when she heard there had 
been a great battle and “‘we victorious,” but she notes 
also: “I heard that Richmond’s being taken was all 
nonsense.’’** 

The boys’ side became more and more restless as the 
news grew more and more threatening. Many boys evi- 
dently felt that the peace testimony of the Society must 
be abandoned now that matters had reached such a pass. 
Was it not necessary to keep homes and families safe 
from invasion? It is interesting to note that the General 
Committee Minutes of the School contain only two 
references to the Civil War; one of these speaks of a series 
of lectures established at this time on the history of the 
United States. 


The latter were intended, chiefly, to show the unlaw- 
fulness of war, and to illustrate the advantages and 
blessings resulting from a consistent adherence to the 
peaceful principles of the gospels.?* 


In this way the Committee poured oil on the troubled 
waters and tried to check the rising excitement among the 
older boys. That the effort was unsuccessful is shown in 
a desperate letter written by the Superintendent, Dubré 
Knight, to the treasurer of the Committee: 


I have to inform that the condition of our boys’ school 
at present appears to be such as to require or at least 
to make it important that it should have prompt atten- 
tion from the Committee. We propose that a few 
judicious Friends should at their earliest convenience 
come here to give such attention to the subject as they 
may deem proper. I suppose Thomas Evans’ state of 
health would not permit his attendance? We thought of 
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him, Samuel Hilles, Joel Evans, Jeremiah Hacker, thyself 
and Joseph Passmore—not excluding others. Wilt thou 
undertake to notify them... 78 


The cry for help came too late. The romance of a 
uniform and a glamorous departure to a dangerous task, 
added to the real threat of advancing armies, was too 
much for some of the older students. The Superintendent 
himself reports two days later: 


A little before five o'clock this afternoon, three of our 
boys . . . left the school for Cheyneys’ Shops, intending 
to take the four forty-five train from West Chester to 
Philadelphia. Being too late for it, they walked to Street 
Road Station with the view it would seem of going from 
that station to West Chester in the four-fifteen train from 
Philadelphia, but E. Smith?® stepped on that train at 
Cheyneys’ Shops and met with them at Street Road 
Station. Whilst he was speaking to them the cars 
passed on. He tried to persuade them to return, but 
they were not disposed to do so, and they walked on 
towards West Chester, intending to go to Philadelphia on 
the morning train.°° 


This is only one of a series of such episodes. It is 
difhcult to distinguish from the Minutes how many boys 
left Westtown at this time, and whether they all did so 
with the aim of enlisting. The Minutes are reticent on 
those points, speaking of the offenders as transgressors of 
the rules of discipline: one of the boys above mentioned, 
Dubré Knight says, was concerned “in the stamping in 
the Collecting Room.”** However, it is almost certain, 
judging by other sources, that this refers to a protest 
against the attempts of the authorities to impose a peace- 
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ful spirit on the student body, and we know of some six 
cases where boys actually left to enlist or to attempt to do 
so. The Committee was working with this situation, we 
are sure, but there is very little discussion of the subject 
in the records. One of the bits of evidence appears in the 
General Committee Minutes for 4 mo. 10, 1863: 


. should disorder occur, every pupil will be expected, 
when called on by an officer of the institution, freely to 
give such information as he may possess, respecting its 
origin and the participants in it. There is to be no com- 
bination among any of the pupils to withhold information 
necessary for the detection of the disorderly, and the 
proper maintenance of the discipline of the School.*? 


In this new wording of the rules we can easily imagine an 
attempt to curb the efforts of the students to protect those 
of their number who were on the point of taking desperate 
measures, such as running away from the School to enlist. 

The climax came in June of 1863. What happened 
can perhaps best be shown by quoting a letter from 
Deborah Yarnall, a student here at that time. She wrote 
to her mother on the 21st of that month of the enlistment 
of one of the teachers: 


The fact is last fourth day Weston was startled out of 
all the sober propriety it has for years been possessed 
of by the departure of Nathan Edgerton** for the battle- 
field. Yes even so! Nathan Edgerton, the brave, the 
talented, the poet, and favorite of the school has gone to 
war. The teachers were all fairly frightened. They 
had always looked up to Nathan as a model of propriety; 
only two days before had I heard two of the teachers: 
speaking in high terms of him both as a man and as a 
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scholar. But now they are silent in his praise, but as yet 
I have heard not a word spoken against him. It seems he 
had long pondered over the state of our distracted 
country, and struggled against what he was uncertain was 
duty or not, but the last public excitement, the stirring 
news of rebellion in our very border, decided him. He 
left and sacrificed everything, went to West Chester and 
enlisted, then came back and told them here of his deter- 
mination. He could not, he said, remain idle now, 
when our country was in such immediate danger; he felt 
he would be doing wrong to tarry any longer. Poor 
fellow, if his actions were wrong, his motives were good, 
and none knew better than himself what he sacrificed by 
the step, for he is one who would not for little lead the 
life of a soldier. There is one thing certain, he will never 
fall into the bad habits of camp life, but if spared to 
return it will be as pure as he went. Jesse Cheyney** 
took him to the depot.* 


It is not difficult to imagine into what a turmoil the 
School was thrown by the departure of a beloved master 
under these dramatic, and, as it seemed to some, romantic, 
circumstances. The effect on some of the boys who were 
already restive in their desire to help their country is 
related by the same girl in considerable detail. 


The boys were collected afterwards and told all about 
it. How angry some of them were! They stood up and 
told the teachers, if they had only known about his going, 
he should not have gone alone, but that there was there 
over a dozen who were ready to fight for their country 
and stand by Nathan Edgerton anywhere . . . The boys 
would not study a particle all day and before night six of 
them had through the help of Ike Ash made arrangements 
with some captain in West Chester to take them into his 
company.*® 
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A list follows of the boys involved. The Isaac Ash 
referred to was son of the Westtown farmer and had 
graduated from the School the previous session. Some- 
thing of the halo of romance which must have surrounded 
these proceedings for many of the students may be seen 
from the fact that some of the boys intending to leave 
sent over cards to the girls of their choice inscribed with 
a word of farewell, while one enclosed a photograph of 
himself and requested one in return to bear on the field 
of battle. 

The feelings of the officers of the School and the 
Committee may well be imagined. Apparently word was 
sent immediately to the Committee, for one of its leading 
members, Samuel Bettle, came out at once to deal with 
the situation. Let us see how the subsequent hours 
appeared to a student. 


It seems Samuel Bettle had heard (how is unknown) 
of Nathan’s leaving and the earliest train the next morn- 
ing planted him on the soil of Weston, in time for 
Meeting. He spoke very long in Meeting wholly on the 
war. I never saw him so excited, one would think by 
his motions that he had been to war himself. He painted 
in words most ghastly horrible pictures of the battlefields 
and appealed to reason, humanity, the Word of God, 
everything to prove it wrong. He spoke about an hour, 
then prayed in most affecting tones and words for some 
time, but all this had little effect on the boys; they seemed 
impatient, and when he would come down most decisively 
against “brother fighting against brother,’ they would bring 
their feet down on the floor with quite a noise and move 
restlessly about. They went out of Meeting with a fierce 
determinedair ues 


Upper: Envelope showing a Westtown stamp. Note 18 on Chapter 
IX explains the use of this local stamp, now a collector’s item 


Lower: Cartoon of General McClellan (“Little Mack”), drawn by 
William H. Taylor, a Westtown boy, on the last page of a letter 
to his sister in 1864. The letter was lent by Francis R. Taylor, 
Cheltenham, Pennsylvania 
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So far, apparently, but little had resulted from Samuel 
Bettle’s appeal. The boys actually involved, and we must 
remember that they were few in number, continued reso- 
lutely determined to leave the School and enlist. In the 
afternoon, however, Samuel Bettle called them down to 
the family parlor, where it seems that he labored with 
them all afternoon. What he said to them is not known, 
but the result is described in the same letter: 


. what means he used or how he spoke is left for us 
only to conjecture, but when he went away in the evening 
he had the satisfaction of knowing that his efforts were 
not in vain, for they have all relinquished the idea of 
going, and everything has fallen back to its accustomed 
place. Well, I think I have written enough about Nathan 
and the boys. The latter will not let the former be 
mentioned except with reverence and respect . . . Just 
think he was president of Society and spoke so charm- 
ingly. I hope he won’t be killed.3* 


A West Chester newspaper, the Village Record, notes 
on June 23: 


. we may mention also that among the first to leave 
the school room for the defence of the state were half 
a dozen young men from Friends’ School at Westtown. 
The patriotic fire glows brightly in the hearts of the 
rising generation! 


A week later it printed the following paragraph under the 
heading “Correction”: 


We were informed, and so published last week, that 
several of the Westtown School scholars were among the 
number that had gone to defend Harrisburg. Our in- 
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formant was in error, as none of the scholars have left 
the school, nor would they be allowed to do so without 
their parents’ or guardians’ consent. 


It is easy to exaggerate in our minds the number of 
boys affected by this inundation of patriotic feeling; we 
must not forget that undoubtedly most of the students 
and their parents continued to maintain their pacifist 
testimonies. It is interesting that Nathan Edgerton him- 
self, after having served as a captain in the army and 
having received from General Meade a medal for special 
bravery in the battle of Gettysburg, in later years became 
convinced of the validity of the Quaker peace testimony 
and returned to the Society. A typical reaction on the 
part of a parent to the news of Nathan Edgerton’s en- 
listment can be seen from the following letter: 

What a sorrowful circumstance that there should be one 
from among the teachers at Westtown so false to our 
principles . . . as to be willing to join in the destruction 
to his fellowman under any pretense whatever—a proper 
sense of his responsibility, holding the position he did, 
and the influence of his example over inexperienced 


youth . . . should have been sufficient to deter him from 
betraying the trust and confidence reposed in him... . *° 


The fact that many students too were strong peace advo- 
cates is shown by an article in an issue of the Cabinet for 
this year on ““The Soldier’s Life,” which concludes: 


Let us then never desire to be soldiers from whatever 
motives, but stand by, our hands unstained with human 
blood and our minds untroubled with so great a crime, 
patiently awaiting the arrival of that day when ‘Nation 
shall not lift up hand against Nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.*° 
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Moreover, we must also remember that at the same 
time that part of the School was seething with warlike 
excitement, other students must have been hearing news 
of relatives and friends who were undergoing imprison- 
ment and harsh treatment for refusing to fight because 
of conscientious scruples. One such story must have been 
going the rounds of the School shortly afterward, since the 
person involved was a relative of Sarah Baily, and since 
two members of the Committee were among those who 
went to Washington to interview the Secretary of War 
and obtain his release. The Friend in question was named 
William Hackett. He was pressed into the Rebel army 
to aid in the attack on Pennsylvania. It appears that he 
would not fight or even carry a gun. When this was 
forcibly strapped on him, he refused to march. He was 
then tied to a wagon and dragged some distance. The 
soldiers were ordered to run their bayonets through him, 
but such was the force of his character and influence 
that they refused to do so. The commanding officer then 
ordered the roughest man in the regiment to shoot him; 
he advanced to do so, but when it came to the point, he 
would not carry out the order. He told his colonel, how- 
ever, that he would ride his horse over him. When he 
proceeded to do this, the horse refused, and when the 
rider dug his spurs into the animal’s side, he jumped clear 
over the prisoner. The colonel, at his wits’ end, gave 
up the conflict, had the prisoner’s gun removed, and put 
him in the wagon. Next day he was told that he need 
not fight, but must cut grass for the horses. This he also 
refused to do, and as a result his gun was again strapped 
on him and he was taken along with the troops in a 
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wagon. At Gettysburg he was captured by Union men 
and imprisoned in Fort Delaware, where he found four 
other Friends who had taken the same stand. Eventually 
his release was obtained.* 

A similar account concerns Edward G. Smedley, who 
had been a student at Westtown and was later to be 
Superintendent there. He was drafted into the Union 
armies, and presented himself before the provost marshal 
in West Chester, where he refused to bear arms or take 
part in any way in military activities. He was then 
forcibly dressed in uniform and taken to Philadelphia, 
where he and his companion, William P. Smedley, were 
threatened with being put in irons and hung up by the 
thumbs.*” The threat was not carried out, and after seven- 
teen days’ confinement, during which they were subject 
to a good deal of hardship and abuse, they were released 
on parole and, after another month, were honorably 
discharged. 

Narratives of this sort, then, must have been passing 
from mouth to mouth, and students as well as teachers 
must have had their hearts deeply engaged in the struggle 
of brave men like these who were opposing participation 
in war. On the other hand, there is no use in minimizing 
the difficulties of the situation. Hysteria ran high, fear 
was rampant, and it was a severe test of pacifist testi- 
monies. We must remember that Friends were intensely 
interested in a testimony against slavery, and that, from 
the time of John Brown’s raid, their feelings had been 
stirred to sympathy with the aim, though not the methods, 
of the war. The fact that the Coppock brothers, 
Friends from Kansas, had taken part in the raid, and that 
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one of them had been executed because of his participa- 
tion in it, helped to focus the attention of the Society on 
its significance. Nor should we forget the psychological 
effect of the advancing armies and the imminent threat of 
invasion. West Chester was no longer regarded as safe; 
“report says today some are already leaving West Chester 
for further north .. .”** Moreover, the intense anxiety 
of the Committee reflects the seriousness of the situation. 
On the twenty-third of June, two days after the departure 
of Nathan Edgerton, the Committee on Instruction 
appointed a strong committee, namely, Samuel Bettle, 
James Emlen, Joel Evans, and Samuel Hilles, 


. to attend frequently at the School and endeavor, 
as way may open for it, to strengthen the hands of the 
Superintendent and teachers in rightly maintaining the 
discipline of the School and to support the testimonies 
of our religious Society.*4 | 


At the same meeting it was agreed to print and send to the 
teachers and caretakers of the School an address empha- 
sizing what the Committee felt should be the basis of a 
Westtown education. We can easily read between the 
lines what a blow it must have been to concerned Friends 
that one of the Faculty should have taken a step so con- 
trary to the general Quaker testimony. The address says 
that a wise discrimination and just leniency should be 
exercised in the presence of that thoughtlessness and 
impetuosity which are “the frequent concomitants of 
childhood and youth”; for young persons were often 
betrayed into acts of indiscretion or impropriety, where 
there was no evil intent. Especially should the principles 
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and testimonies of Quakers be faithfully upheld, and it 
was the duty of every caretaker and teacher to 


... recommend and enjoin the steady observance of them, 
and scrupulously watch over him or herself, that neither 
word nor demeanor, nor action, may tend to promote or 
sanction a disregard or light esteem of them in the minds 
of the scholars.*® 


The contagion was still at work, however. One of the 
boys with whom Samuel Bettle had labored left the School 
on the first of July with the intention of enlisting. A 
letter to a Westtown student describes the occurrence 
from the point of view of his family and friends: 


Thee will probably hear before this reaches thee that 
E. W.’s father was apprized of his movements in time 
to reach West Chester before he was fully enrolled as 
a soldier and was successful in having his name erased 
and bringing him home last Third Day afternoon. It 
seems like a great mercy if he can only be induced to 
settle down now but we all feel very anxious about him 
—poor misguided boy—and great sympathy for both 
him and his family.*® 


The Superintendent writes to the treasurer two days 
later: 


No other one so far as I know has been unsettled 
except some uneasiness in a few on account of the near- 
ness of the Rebels. I don’t think any now have designs 
to enlist.*7 


An amusing paragraph in a letter home reflects this 
uneasiness among the students. 
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We have had a very good dinner today, consisting of 
boiled ham, mashed potatoes, peas and cherry pie. The 
girls say that they think the Rebels will be here pretty 
soon and that we may as well have the good things as 
them.*® 


Three days later the small Committee was at the School, 
where they conferred with the teachers. One of the 
students wrote: 


Samuel Bettle, Samuel Hilles and Thomas Evans, who 
are here, today at noon desired to see all the teachers 
and Superintendent in the lecture room .. . what hap- 
pened in there we have tried in vain to conjecture... *° 


Her curiosity was apparently unsatisfied, but we, from a 
perusal of the Minutes, are better informed. At a later 
meeting the Committee appointed to strengthen the hands 
of the Superintendent and teachers 


. report that they had an interview with the super- 
intendent, matron, governor, governess and _ teachers, 
and read to them the address adopted at our last meeting. 
The interview was a satisfactory one and their advice was 
well received.®° 


Officers and teachers had evidently been reminded of their 
responsibilities as members of the Society of Friends in a 
position of influence over young students at this critical 
time. 

The days prior to the battle of Gettysburg marked the 
peak of the excitement for the School. A mother writes 
to her daughter: 
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One thing is certain, the reports you get at W.B.S. are 
very exaggerated if not false in the premises which is 
very much to be regretted as it keeps you in a state of 
unnecessary excitement—who are your informants?.. . 
What makes thee think the Rebels would kill thee? I 
suppose it is our property they want, not us. I believe 
they have the credit of behaving pretty well to the people 
if they supply all their demands—but it is very hard for 
those who have been deprived of all their property and 
left without cattle or anything to help themselves with as 
has been the case in the southern part of Pennsylvania. 
Whether they will be permitted to extend their ravages 
further north is known only to Him whose all seeing eye 
is over all His works and who doubtless has permitted this 
great scourge to come upon the nation for the sins of the 
people.®? . 


Anyone who has read the West Chester local news- 
papers of the period can understand the excitement which 
this letter reflects. On June 16, the headlines flared: 


LEE MOVING NORTHWARD! 
PENNSYLVANIA IN DANGER! 
TOUTE RESCUE 
TO: THE: VOLUNTEERS; AND (MUEEiiE® 
OF CHESTER AND DELAWARE! 
TO ARMS! TO ARMS!” 


Lee with his army of about a hundred thousand men 
was on the move, plodding steadily up the Cumberland 
valley, seizing supplies as he went, his men living for the 
first time in months on fat rations taken from Pennsylvania 
farmers. Barefoot at first, the soldiers soon had socks and 
shoes taken from Union stores, paid for with worthless 
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Confederate money. Lee’s men were in high spirits, now 
that they were off on their great adventure; one great 
blow was to be struck, and if it should succeed, the war 
could be brought to a triumphant close. They were tried 
soldiers, filled with complete confidence in their officers, 
contempt for the Union troops they had so often worsted, 
and a fanatical belief in the genius of their general. They 
would march to Harrisburg, replenish their dwindling 
stores of ammunition, then on to Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, with unlimited supplies and European 
recognition within their grasp. 

There was intense anxiety in Pennsylvania. In West 
Chester, the Courthouse and church bells were rung. 
Couriers were dispatched through Chester County to 
rouse all available man power. From every farm and 
hamlet recruits swarmed to West Chester, prepared to 
resist to the last ditch. In the meantime, the remorseless 
advance went on. The Rebels were reported at 
McConnellsburg, at Chambersburg, at York. 


MATTERS APPROACHING A CRISIS! 
ACI BePREPARA LION 

FOR THE DEFENSE OF HARRISBURG 

Pare NE BELLS. STILE, ADVANCING! 


The headlines tell the story. The State governor issued 
final appeals to every available man to join the defending 
armies. 


RISE FELLOWMEN, AND 
REPEL) THE INVADERS!" 
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Finally, there was a breathless pause, a pregnant lull 
preceding the storm, though those who were awaiting 
news were not aware of its significance. The Union forces 
were to make their final stand, and the battle of Gettys- 
burg was to be fought. We may imagine what must have 
been the state of mind of those at Westtown, less than a 
hundred miles from the battlefield. A letter from one of 
the older girls, Margaret Gummere, tells the story: 


Thy letter was very gladly received this morning, as 
I have been nearly crazy to hear the war news; they 
are all very much troubled (the teachers) but they try 
to hide it to keep the girls from being excited. They 
tell us no news but what they can help and then they 
only tell the very best they can make of it, and I think 
it is very well, for they have succeeded entirely in quieting 
the fears of the little girls. Fanny®® is not frightened 
a bit, but we can tell the looks of the teachers and can 
understand the way in which they tell us not to be fright- 
ened. The boys are very uneasy... 


She refers to one who has gone to war, “‘and I believe 
more intend to go today ...” She hopes there is no 
danger that her brother at home will join the army: 


... I spent the whole morning crying crying, it was too 
dreadful to think of it, don’t let him go.—and Papa, Oh, 
let nothing induce him to go or to fight in any way. Do 
not trouble thyself sending us a box, of course we would 
like to have it very much, but if thee is too busy packing 
away thy valuables, don’t think of it as I expect thee will 
be very busy; if it is the intention of the Rebels to spend 
the fourth in P[hiladelphia], I am afraid it will be the 


sorriest ‘fourth’ we have had for many a day... 
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Jane Knight, the Superintendent’s wife, she says, is very 
much troubled; she looks as if she had been crying. 


She is worried about a nephew of hers who she supposes 
has gone off, and also about the boys here... . 


One of the girls 


...is near crazy. She says she must go home, she cannot 
study and there is no use in staying. She is nearly dis- 
tracted and is writing to her father to come right out 
for her... I hear they have got a new general instead 
of Hooker; when will we get one to suit us? What was 
the fault with Hooker? .. . Do not trouble thyself about 
us. I dare say we shall do very well. I long to be home 
and if there is any danger, share it with you, but I sup- 
pose it is best we should be here... . 


There have been three Rebel spies taken prisoner at 
Milltown, she says; they acknowledged themselves to be 
spies, and their passes were found on them, she concludes; 
and in the postscript: 


When thee sends the box please send me the latest 
newspapers, they have no objection to our getting them 
that way.®° 


What the time of the actual fighting was like, we can 
conjecture from this letter. Rumors must have succeeded 
each other, and it is said that by putting their ears to the 
ground, those at the School could actually hear the sound 
of the firing. Finally came the news of the twofold Union 
victory. 

I have just heard that Vicksburg is taken and that the 


Rebels are retreating from the Susquehanna, isn’t it 
PIOTIOUS A)... 
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wrote the same girl in a postscript to the letter quoted 
above. Gettysburg was won, and the Confederate 
advance was checked. 

Tension relaxed somewhat at the School. From then 
on, although there were moments of acute excitement, 
especially for individual students whose homes were in 
Maryland and Virginia, there cannot have been the same 
common agitation. Prices continued to rise—calico was 
sold at a dollar a yard and butter at a dollar a pound before 
the war was over, and only brown sugar was obtainable. 
News of the death of friends and relatives kept coming in, 
but at least Westtown itself was no longer in the line 
of march. 

Even though this was true, the School could not forget 
the conflict. Deborah Yarnall writes to her mother that 
they have seen from the Nursery windows several men in 
uniform, perhaps “the returned 12th regiment out on one 
of their sprees,” one soldier obviously drunk. There were 
also prisoners of war to be seen on the Westtown grounds. 


We are troubled, or not troubled either, but only subject 
to the visits of the soldiers. There is a camp of paroled 
prisoners about a mile from here only, and we have quite 
a number of them about here at all hours. They lie down 
under the trees in our bounds and go to sleep while we 
are in school. They are always fed when they come here; 
the Committee told Dubre always to do so. Dubre came 
in collection yesterday and told us that so far as he had 
seen they were very well disposed, but warned us against 
entering into conversation with them, as we did not know 
what they might do. We see soldiers here now and 
plenty too. They walk in admiration through the bounds 
and sometimes we hear them say something about how 
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beautiful it is here. Yes, when Han and I were taking 
our perspective lesson in drawing we came on two of 
them sound asleep at Cape Lookout ... *” 


Another student writes at the same time: 


Although at Westtown, we are not free from military 
scenes, for be it noted that at a distance of scarcely 
one mile there is a camp containing over eleven hundred 
paroled prisoners who were taken by the Rebels at the 
battle of Gettysburg and, after being kept with nothing 
to eat for three days were paroled... °° 


The prisoners were Union men, captured by the Con- 
federates, and sent back through the Union lines on 
condition that they would promise 


. . to abstain from all acts of hostility, to perform no 
military duty whatever, or give, by word or otherwise, 
any species of information detrimental to the forces of the 
Confederate states... °° 


They were at first quartered in West Chester, but were 
later moved out to a camp on the farm of Enoch Williams 
situated on the east side of the Oakbourne station, within 
easy walking distance of the School. It is interesting to 
note that on the first Sunday afternoon after the opening 
of the camp, Friends held a meeting there for the soldiers, 
of whom over a thousand attended. Many of them 
listened attentively to an exposition of Friends’ beliefs 
which in most cases they heard for the first time. The 
meeting was addressed by John Wood, of West Chester, 
William Kite, of Birmingham, and Samuel Bettle, of 
Philadelphia.® We have seen what a prominent member of 
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the Committee Samuel Bettle was, and William Kite was 
to teach at the School the following autumn. It is evident, 
therefore, how close the connection was, and how cer- 
tainly news of the camp must have been known at the 
School. 

Subsequent events of the war are reflected in the diary 
of Mary P. Thomas, a girl from Maryland. Under July 5, 
1864, is the entry, “It is reported the Rebels are in Mary- 
land,” and the next day she writes, ““The Rebels are in 
Maryland, forty thousand strong.” Eleven days later 
a letter to her home in Sandy Spring contains the passage: 


I did not write last Third Day because I heard the 
Rebels had Washington and had burned the bridges be- 
tween it and Philadelphia and of course all communica- 
tion was suspended, nor do I know yet whether this will 
get to its journey’s end. I have not heard whether 
they have been in Sandy Spring . . . Dubre told me 
Sixth Day they were crossing over into Virginia again 
with thousands of horses and cattle. I heard they burnt 


the Gun Powder Bridge . . . Please tell me all about 
everything when thee writes which must be very 
SOOM ss meses 


In November she writes to her brother: 


I don’t know yet which is to be president. How did New 
York go?% 


On December 3, she notes: 


J. J. came and told us that Sheridan was burning. Dubre 
spoke to us in collection and spoke about the excite- 
Mente; 
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So the bitter struggle dragged on to its close. Blood- 
shed, plundering, devastation, the inevitable outcome of 
internecine strife, brought the exhausted South to her 
knees, and hearts bled everywhere at the sight of the 
results of victory. On April 3, 1865, a Westtown student 
noted in her diary: “Heard Richmond was taken to- 
day,”** and on the following day, Ephraim Smith read a 
valedictory at the closing session of the Westtown 
Literary Society. This had evidently been composed the 
day before; during the course of it he said: 

Even while I am writing it is told me, ‘there is glorious 
news from the South—a general engagement along the 


whole of Grant’s army, which is at all points success- 
ful, thousands of the enemy slain and captured’... 


but he can feel only grief at the thought of the suffering 
and bloodshed involved, and the thousands and tens of 
thousands of souls hurried into Eternity. 


Could any of us contemplate such a scene, and pronounce 
it glorious? Where is the glory?® 


An editor of the Cabinet, writing five months later, 
sees, too, the terrible consequences of a war 


. . waged against our neighbors, which adds a new fea- 
ture to its ghastly countenance, for civil wars are ever 
the most bloody and cruel. 


Speaking of those who have died, he can only 


... hope sincerely that their precious blood has not been 
shed in vain... 


and that 


tO 
mn 
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. . the curse of slavery has been washed forever from 
our beloved land.®* 


Now every effort must be made to heal the wounds of 
an exhausted country, and Westtown must play her part 
in bringing about a new brotherhood of the spirit. The 
Superintendent in a letter to the Treasurer written in 
June of 1865 says that some children have been cautioned 
not to talk too much of the 


. . . past differences between the two portions of our 
beloved country so as to avoid unpleasant feelings between 
themselves and their schoolmates. They have profited 
by the advice.®* 


A new spirit of national unity and brotherhood must be 
built here as elsewhere; the shattered bits of our former 
faith must be fused once more into a vital whole, and we 
must “‘live in hope for the future.””° 

With these words, we mark the conclusion of one of | 
the most intense and dramatic chapters of Westtown 
history. 


PRINCIPAL SOURCES FOR CHAPTER VII 


Copies of letters from Deborah S. Yarnall to her mother, written 
from Westtown in 1863. Deborah Yarnall entered Westtown 
in 1858. The originals of the letters are owned by Elizabeth 
and Hannah §. Pennell, Wawa, Pennsylvania. 


Letters written to Elizabeth Dunn at Westtown by her parents, 
Sarah E. and Philip P. Dunn. Elizabeth Dunn entered in 1859. 


Letters from Margaret Gummere to her mother, lent by Martha 
G. Perrine, Burlington, New Jersey. Margaret Gummere and 
her younger sister Frances entered Westtown in 1863. 
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Letters of William H. Taylor to members of his family writtén 
while he was a student at Westtown, 1860-64. Lent by Francis 
R. Taylor, Cheltenham, Pennsylvania. 


Extracts from the diary and letters of Mary P. Thomas at West- 
town, 1864-65. The originals are owned by Mrs. Robert Wood 
Coe, Brookline, Massachusetts. 
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A New Home for Westtown 
1886-1888 


HE SUMMER of 1885 marked a development in 
ee equipment unparalleled in the School's 

history since the days prior to its opening. For 
some time considerable dissatisfaction with the condition 
of the main building had been felt by members of the 
Committee. Repairs were continually necessary, on such a 
scale that in 1882 the Committee had reported to the Yearly 
Meeting their concern at the number of the repairs required 
and the expense involved. The accommodations avail- 
able in the old building seemed inadequate for the students 
and their various needs in the light of modern require- 
ments. Gone were the days when great bare dormitories 
were considered adequate provision for sleeping quarters, 
or desks packed close together in crowded rooms a satis- 
factory arrangement for study hours. Some concern was 
also felt as to the health conditions prevalent. Frequent 
outbreaks of typhoid fever caused considerable anxiety to 
Committee, parents, and staff. The responsibility for these 
epidemics was, to some extent at least, laid by the medical 
authorities to the dampness acting on the old woodwork 
of the building in wet weather. However this might be, 
a building satisfying modern sanitary requirements, and 
adequate to house the Westtown family was now felt to be 
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Ground plan of the New Building superimposed on a plan of the 


Old Building. 
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Upper: Industrial Hall being moved to its present position 


Lower: Architect’s sketch for the present building 
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desirable." In 1883 the Yearly Meeting consented to 
proceed with the plan and appointed a committee of eight 
men and eight women to concern themselves with a new 
home for Westtown.” Addison Hutton was engaged as 
architect, and when his plans had been passed by the sub- 
committee and the General Committee, they were pub- 
lished, and a canvass made of the members of the Yearly 
Meeting to determine whether sufficient financial support 
for the scheme was available. The response was cordial 
enough to warrant proceeding in the matter, and the 
Committee began its preparations for the new building. 

One of the most important practical difficulties facing 
the Committee was how to construct a new building 
without interfering with the regular school sessions any 
more than was absolutely necessary. The fact that the 
position of the proposed new building did not, as is 
apparent from the accompanying plan, coincide with the 
location of the old building, made possible a scheme by 
which only one-third of the plant became unusable at any 
one time. Under this arrangement the Westtown family 
found quarters, somewhat cramped to be sure, in what- 
ever two-thirds of the building was available at any given 
time. 

Through the kindness of a member of the Committee, 
it became possible to preserve Industrial Hall, the “new” 
building which had been constructed in 1869 at a cost 
of $23,226. This was the only part of the old layout 
which was retained. During the summer term all the 
boys’ classes usually held in “Industrial” were to meet 
in the old building, and Industrial was to be moved bodily 
to its present location north of the boys’ wing. 
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The ninety-one girls and eighty-two boys present at the 
summer session embarked upon it with considerable excite- 
ment, aware that they were to witness the rising of the 
new Westtown from the ruins of the old. In addition, 
they had visions of all sorts of unpredictable, but possible, 
excitement, like the sliding off of Industrial Hall into the 
North Woods, or the premature crashing of the old build- 
ing to the ground. However exaggerated their ideas may 
have been, at any rate in this and the succeeding sessions 
the Westtown students were to have their fill of interest- 
ing events. The first episode which threatened to endanger 
the plans of the Committee and the staff was the occur- 
rence of a case of scarlet fever on the boys’ side. The 
possibility that this might be the prelude to a serious 
epidemic led to considerable concern. Opportunity was 
given to those parents who so desired to withdraw their 
children for a short period until the extent of the danger 
could be ascertained. Twenty-two students availed them- 
selves temporarily of this permission, and those who 
remained were dosed with a spoonful of preventive medi- 
cine nightly before retiring. Four cases in all developed, 
and when it was evident that the disease would spread no 
further, it was decided to proceed with the plan. 

The first step was the arrival of workmen to take down 
the fine maples which stood in front of the boys’ Collect- 
ing Room and the Nursery. With the fall of these veteran 
trees, the move may be said to have been seriously under 
way. 

The moving of Industrial Hall which followed provided 
a fascinating lesson in the application of mechanical prin- 
ciples, of course appreciated by ardent students of physics. 
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The lower foundations were knocked away, and the 
building left supported, apparently precariously, on jack- 
screws and beams. A track made of a platform of timbers 
was prepared for it, and it was then moved along this 
track by means of a windlass and a combination of pulleys, 
the power being furnished by six horses. Great quantities 
of soft soap were daubed on the track to facilitate the 
sliding process. A privilege was accorded in order that 
the students might watch the most dramatic moments in 
the moving. A number of difhculties occurred: on one 
occasion one of the chains snapped; on another, a beam 
gave way. At one crucial moment some cracks began 
to develop in a wall, but fortunately were prevented from 
spreading. One workman was seriously injured. The 
day on which the moving was begun was June third; on 
the twenty-fourth of the same month, the building was 
placed in its final position. An entry from a notebook 
of J. Snowdon Rhoads comments: 


“Industrial Hall” was placed in the proper position this 
afternoon (Seventh-day) and the workmen all gave a 
shout. 


The brick building, estimated to weigh eight hundred 
tons, complete with heavy chimneys and interior parti- 
tions, had been carried through space at the same level 
at which it started, and, when the foundations were 
restored in the new position, had apparently not suffered 
from the process of moving. ‘The first step in the plan 
had been successfully completed. 

In the meantime, work had begun on the new build- 
ing, the contract having been let for the erection of the 
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boys’ end and the central section of the building to 
Henry Taylor, of Philadelphia, who had been a student 
at Westtown twenty years before. The student body and 
teachers were to be housed in the old building at this 
time. On the twenty-fifth of May a delegation of the 
building committee staked out the location of the new 
structure, the main front of which was placed parallel to 
the line of the old building, but twenty-five feet farther 
back. Five days later the first plow began work on the 
excavation of the new cellars. The place swarmed with 
workmen of all nationalities: Negroes, Irishmen, Italians, 
American, and Germans. ‘The Italians, who formed the 
most numerous group, were housed in a shelter they them- 
selves had erected on Chester Creek, near the northern 
boundary of the Farm. The Committee feared the influ- 
ence on the students of this mixed body of laborers, and 
consequently rigid bounds were prescribed for the students 
to prevent their developing associations of an undesirable 
sort. In spite of these restrictions, they were able to 
watch, fascinated, the gradual rising of the walls, and they 
thrilled to the observation of the new Westtown taking 
shape before their eyes. Stone for the foundations was 
quarried on Walnut Hill, and before long as many as 
twenty-five thousand bricks were to be laid daily. On the 
twenty-third of July at nine o'clock in the morning the 
whole school assembled to witness the ceremony of the 
laying of the cornerstone, the girls standing on a mound 
by the hackberry tree. The stone, eighteen by eight by 
eleven inches, was to be put in position by Watson 
W. Dewees after some remarks by him on the history of 
the old building. In the stone were placed, among other 
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articles, a catalogue of the current session, a catalogue 
and summarized history ot the School down to that time, 
the Yearly Meeting Minutes referring to the subject, and 
a Public Ledger ot the current date. After the stone had 
been placed in position, Thompson Frame, the Governor, 
took a photograph of the scene to preserve it for future 
generations. A short speech by Charles Potts concluded 
the program, followed by enthusiastic hand clapping, 
which completely scared a small dog among the spectators, 
and the assembly dispersed. 

By the opening of the winter term of 1885-86, it 
became possible once more to make use of Industrial Hall, 
which was reached by a covered passageway around the 
kitchen of the new building to the basement door. 
“Central” and the boys’ end were roofed over in the 
spring of 1886, and were nearly finished by the following 
autumn. it was desired to hold the winter term in this 
completed portion of the new building. In order to effect 
this, the opening of the term was postponed until January 
of 1887. The task of moving the entire equipment into 
the new quarters occupied the Superintendent and the staff 
during the intervening period. A number of persons 
living can testify to the arduous labor represented. One 
little incident serves to show the work involved and some 
of the problems which arose in connection with the move. 
All the beds had to be carried outdoors and varnished, in 
order to be certain that, when the beds were carried into 
the new building, no vermin resident in the old building. 
should take up their abode in the new. By the twelfth of 
December the old house was locked up and deserted. 
Silent were the halls and rooms with which there had been 
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so many associations, and many hearts felt sad at their 
impending destruction. 

Inside the building, the furniture had been taken away, 
the walls had been scribbled over, the doors stood aim- 
lessly ajar, the floors were covered with debris. In some 
cases relic hunters had torn out closet doors or sawed out 
keyholes of cupboards as souvenirs. David Scott, Gov- 
ernor during the late middle years, had procured the en- 
tire door of “Number 13°—number, key, and all—and 
had it hung in his barn in West Chester. Windows in 
another case were taken to put in another barn, and the 
cupola of still another was made of Westtown shutters. 
The entire closet from ““Number 35” was taken to Mary- 
land. As the destruction of the building continued, relic 
hunters despoiled the building of locks, keys, and brass 
doorknobs, to be used as paperweights. The square- 
shaped bricks characteristic of the old Westtown were 
built into conspicuous positions in some other building, 
or tied with ribbons and used as doorstops or paper- 
weights. Pieces of slate from the roof met the same fate, 
and panes of glass were taken for transparencies. Pieces of 
wood were made into canes or napkin rings. There was 
no end to the uses of the remnants of the old Westtown. 

When school assembled in January, girls and boys were 
crowded into the two-thirds of the new building already 
constructed. A temporary partition east of ““Number 11” 
separated the boys and girls on that floor. During the 
winter term of 1888 the girls used the Meeting Room as 
a dormitory, and the Library became their Collecting 
Room; meetings for worship were held during this term 
in the Lecture Room, later to become the gymnasium. It 
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was not until a year later, in February, 1888, that progress 
on the girls’ end was sufhiciently advanced to begin gradu- 
ally the work of moving the girls into it. At the same time, 
the men teachers and the boys moved back into the boys’ 
end from Industrial Hall. As this was accomplished, 
most of the regular school work could take place in the 
rooms along the main hall. In the following summer the 
powerhouse and engineer’s cottage were completed. The 
close of the summer saw the grading finished around all 
the buildings, so that the program of installation in new 
surroundings may be said to have been completed at that 
time. Westtown was now in its new home, a large, 
modern building, equipped with electricity and all the 
modern apparatus to make it an up-to-date school. Only 
Industrial Hall, the carpenters’ shop, and the greenhouse 
remained of the original buildings, and one of these, 
Industrial Hall, no longer stood on its old foundations. 
The greenhouse also was to give way to a new and 
enlarged one in the autumn of 1897. Still later, in 1907, 
the building of a granolithic walk along the front of the 
house extending on the west to Cape Lookout and on the 
east to the end of the Lane was to add another pleasant 
feature of the new layout. 

The total cost of all the improvements made between 
the years 1885 and 1888 was $320,956.83, all of which 
was raised by subscription.* Among the many persons 
who gave indefatigably of their services to the School 
should be mentioned Jonathan G. Williams, the Super- 
intendent, Charles J. Allen, Benjamin W. Passmore, and 
Samuel Morris. The last three named were representa- 
tives of the subcommittee on building. J. Henry Bartlett, 
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Governor at the time, bore much of the labor and 
responsibility. 

When the move had been effected, there was a general 
feeling on the part of students and staff that it was impor- 
tant to ensure the continuity of the essential traditions of 
the old Westtown, even while profiting from the advan- 
tages of the new. An address made by Charles Potts to 
the graduating class in 1887 emphasized this point: 


It is the internal spirit, rather than the outside form, 
which constitutes a person or an institution. The ancient 
building in which your early hours were spent has 
crumbled into dust; its larger fragments have been carried 
to distant places, and devoted to new uses. Does the 
spirit of the old Westtown remain in them? Has it been 
converted into napkin rings, canes, and inkstands; into 
paper weights, and toys, and tables? or, in this very edifice, 
beneath this lofty ceiling, and in the hearts of hundreds, 
young and old, here and away, does it survive and 


glow ai, 


He comes to the conclusion that the real Westtown 
endures, and cannot change as long as it adheres to its 
ideals and the spiritual verities which are at its foundation. 
In the following year, Thomas K. Brown, in giving an 
address to the graduates, quoted a stanza from The 
Chambered Nautilus to show the vital need of both 


physical and spiritual growth: 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
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Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 


So the School moved to more spacious quarters, and yet 
was conscious that its primary task was the development 
of its soul. 


PRINCIPAL SOUR O Loo Ih OLLAP LER NIT 


The Minutes of the General Committee have been even more useful 
in writing Chapter VII than in the rest of the book. 


A Century of Westtown History, by Watson W. Dewees, has 
also facilitated the task of writing this chapter by its excellent 
summary of the period of transference to the new building. 

Material bearing on Jonathan G. Williams, Superintendent, 
1881-89, lent by Mary R. Williams, Moorestown, New Jersey. 

Personal interviews with J. Henry Bartlett, boys’ Governor at the 
time of the move to the new building. 
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The Turn of the Centuny 
1888-1918 


PRIVILEGE DAY 
[een flickering light of a campfire revealed a circle 


of boys, sitting cross-legged, each armed with a tin 

plate, cup, and spoon. Scrambled eggs and: coffee, 
both prepared over the open fire, had already been con- 
sumed without making any appreciable inroads on their 
appetites. Today was Privilege Day, and a seven-mile 
tramp had taken them this morning to the Brandywine, 
where, after a lunch of gingerbread, boating on the stream 
had provided their entertainment. At noon under the 
shadow of the maple trees they had devoured thick sand- 
wiches made with great slices of cold beef and ham. 
Pickles and gooseberry sauce formed the garnish, and 
cake, the dessert, the whole washed down with cool 
spring water. A short rest in the shade was followed by 
a swim and then a seven-mile hike back to Westtown 
and a consequent resharpening of appetites. The first 
course of their supper eaten, they were now awaiting the 
great moment of the evening. Master Thomas, his slight 
figure bent over the fire, poured into the frying pan the 
batter for flapjacks, and manipulated it over the flames 
for a few minutes, watching the progress of the cooking 
with intense seriousness. He then tentatively raised the 
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edges with a knife, and, finding one side done to a turn, 
settled himself, legs apart, to flip the cake. The process 
went on; boy after boy received on his tin plate a succu- 
lent pancake to be eaten with syrup. Astonishing numbers 
of flapjacks disappeared, and Master Thomas found him- 
self hard put to it to keep pace with the demands of boys 
constantly returning for second, third, or fourth helps. 
One boy accusingly asked another who seemed to re- 
appear even more frequently than the rest for another 
helping: 

“Hey, Art, how many has thee eaten?” 

eBieht.”’ 


They're all ate,” said Master Thomas with resignation. 


MASTER THOMAS 


AMP suppers, at which the menu consisted of food 
cooked over an open fire, were characteristic of this 
period, and Thomas K. Brown, a great figure in Westtown 
history, was responsible for them, as he was for many 
other activities now associated with the School in the 
minds of its students. Master Thomas had entered West- 
town as a student in 1863, and had graduated, the only 
boy in his class, five years later. He was many times 
afterward heard to say that his position on the occasion of 
graduation had been comparable to the lone seaman in the 
Bab Ballads who sang as the chorus to his lament: 


Oh, I am a cook and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 

And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig. 
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In the year 1875 he returned to Westtown as a teacher, 
replacing Isaac Sharpless when the latter left to take up 
his career at Haverford College. Master Thomas was to 
teach at the School without a break for thirty-seven years, 
and an additional five years as Principal would give him 
a total of forty-two years of active continuous service at 
Westtown, the longest term in the School's history.’ 
His subjects were advanced mathematics, political 
economy, and “intellectual philosophy.” He became an 
inspiring teacher, with a genius for presenting ideas so 
interestingly that a student found it nearly impossible to 
resist them. In the classroom, as elsewhere, a great part 
of his charm was the scintillating quality of his conversa- 
tion; touching on all sorts of subjects, it flowed forth in 
a steady stream of intriguing information spiced with quiet 
humor. His intense concentration on the subject in hand 
and his ability to revel in ideas sometimes made him 
forgetful of the facts of everyday existence, and this 
absent-mindedness led to the circulation of many anecdotes 
—some of them doubtless apocryphal—of his behavior. 
Among these, one tells of his climbing to a window sill to 
open a window from the top, becoming immersed in some 
fascinating subject of speculation, and absent-mindedly 
remaining there for the rest of the period. Stories like 
these told of him by his students were an index not merely 
of their amusement, but also of their affection for him and 
their treasuring of anything which would bring back to 
their minds the quality of his character. He exercised a 
great influence as a teacher of mathematics, particularly 
over his gifted students. His vision in matters of larger 
policy was an important factor in the development of 
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Westtown during this period. In reading his speeches 
and articles printed in the Westonian and elsewhere it 
is interesting to observe that many of the trends and 
problems which he foresaw have developed very much 
along the general lines predicted by him. He was among 
those responsible for many of the major movements in 
connection not only with the School of the period, but 
also with the larger Quaker world outside, and was 
known and loved by a wide circle beyond the one at 
Westtown. His interest in encouraging higher education 
for Quaker girls of college age is an example of his wide- 
spread Quaker interests. 

At the School itself he was responsible for such move- 
ments as the one which resulted in the starting of an 
orchard on Walnut Hill, the raising of a teachers’ retire- 
ment fund, and the collecting of historical material about 
Westtown. Closely associated with him in projects of this 
sort, as well as in those affecting a broader circle, was a 
small group of men, in most cases old students of his at 
Westtown, whose devotion to him led them for many 
years to forward his plans for the betterment of the 
School and the Quaker world. Camping trips shared with 
him by this group resulted in many cases in plans which 
were to be important in their effect on the development 
of Westtown. 

His influence over his students was by no means con- 
fined to the classroom; perhaps if anything it was more 
effective as it entered into all sorts of activities connected 
with school life, and more particularly with the out-of- 
doors. It is difficult to find any characteristic activity of 
this period in which he did not play a part. The camp 
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supper referred to above is an excellent example of this. 
When he arrived at Westtown as a teacher, he at once 
initiated a custom of making long fishing, boating, or 
botanizing trips on Saturday afternoons or on the half- 
holiday privileges granted about every two weeks. On 
these occasions he took with him a sandwich lunch. 
Eventually he began to notice that, as he grew older, he 
tired more easily on these outings. The idea occurred to 
him that perhaps the lack of a hot meal might have as 
much to do with his fatigue on such excursions as the 
actual physical exercise. Cold picnic lunches were 
already a tradition at Westtown, but no one had 
thought of cooking a meal on an outdoor expedition. 
The next time he left for an excursion he took with him, 
besides his usual sandwiches, two small parcels, one of 
tea and one of sugar, the whole contained in a small tin 
pail. At the end of the afternoon he made a fire, brewed 
the tea, and toasted the sandwiches. This historic moment 
may be regarded as the first Westtown camp supper; we 
know that it took place along Crum Creek, but unfortu- 
nately the exact site has not been identified. He noticed 
on his return home that he did not feel the fatigue so 
much as on previous occasions of the same sort. Satisfied 
that the camp supper was the solution to his difficulties, he 
proceeded to develop the idea. Often other teachers or 
those boys who were members of the Natural History 
Committee interested in natural science and outdoor life 
joined him on these outings, and they, too, were initiated 
into the new custom. Often these suppers were held near 
the Paper Mill Dam on Ridley Creek. Eggs and milk 
were purchased from the farmhouse opposite, and scram- 
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bled eggs cooked in a tin plate with a split stick for a 
handle were characteristic of the menu at these times. 
Soon a pot of mush cooked over another fire was an 
added feature. It was in the spring of 1890 that these 
suppers for the boys on the Natural History Committee 
became a regular procedure, and sometimes the girls who 
were members were invited to join them for supper. 
Needless to say, a joint camp supper was an important 
occasion in the School life. By 1892 these meals were 
a recognized feature of the Committee’s activities. At 
about the same time Master Thomas introduced fishing 
excursions for a half-dozen persons at a time down Crum 
Creek to Hatch’s Hollow; there fish caught during the 
afternoon were cooked over the fire for supper. After 
the meal was over, there followed fish stories and the 
cracking of jokes. Master Thomas’s humor and his gift 
for conversation made superlative occasions of these out- 
ings. The stroll home through the rolling countryside 
after such a meeting left the participants with the sen- 
sation of being at peace with the world. Soon the camp 
suppers became so popular that they were introduced 
into all sorts of other activities. Bicycle parties invariably 
culminated in camp suppers. By 1900 they had become 
one of the best-known Westtown institutions; they con- 
tinue to hold their popularity to this day. The modern 
student who revels in his tomato gravy, fried potatoes, 
and cocoa cooked over a fragrant outdoor fire should 
know that he owes his enjoyment to that discovery of 
Master Thomas’s many years ago when he brewed tea 
and toasted sandwiches over his campfire along Crum 


Creek. 
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POHOPR: 


HARACTERISTIC also of this period was the 
development of “shop,” or manual training, as it is 
more often called. Benches for woodworking and for 
metalworking, lathes, forges, scroll saws, and other equip- 
ment were installed for the use of students. As many as 
forty boys could often be found working voluntarily in 
the “shop” on a rainy afternoon. Among the most popular 
projects was canoe building, and as usual Master Thomas 
was one of the moving spirits in the matter. It was he 
who, in the year 1884, built the first canoe made at 
Westtown. It was a crude affair, consisting of an open 
latticework frame, covered with canvas which was in 
turn waterproofed with a coat of paint. In 1889, five 
years later, an improved model was built. Riveting thin 
cedar boards on the bottom of the frame added much 
strength to the structure of the boat. The next step was 
the adoption of a “wooden mould,” on which the frame 
work of the canoe could be gracefully and strongly built. 
During the first decade of the 1900's an average of seven 
or eight canoes a year were built by boys or teachers. 
Among these should be noted Egbert S. Cary’s “motor 
canoe,” built in 1906, and Edith Haines’s canoe built by 
herself in the summer of 1907. Master Thomas assisted 
not only through his interest in the actual building of the 
boats, but also through his promotion of the sport of 
canoeing. For years he and several other teachers kept a 
small boathouse at the Old Dam; he was also constantly 
getting up canoeing excursions on the Brandywine or 
the streams of New Jersey and Southern Maryland. 
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SKATING 


KATING was another of the sports greatly developed 
in this period. We have seen that skating played some 
little part in the sports of the olden time, but it did 
not loom large until the construction of the new dam 
in 1865. The opening, in 1912, of the beautiful new 
Lake, an enlargement of the old, was to give an added 
impetus to the sport. The Lake House built along its 
shores at the same time was also a great addition, pro- 
viding as it did a place for parties and informal picnics 
even in winter weather. Skating formed an important 
part of the entertainment on such occasions. Master 
Thomas, who was an expert skater himself and devoted 
to the art of fancy skating, originated what was known 
as the Boys’ Skating Association in an effort to raise 
the standards of fancy skating at Westtown. The winter 
of 1888-89 saw the formation of this Association, with 
its establishment of four skating ranks, open to anyone 
who could pass the required examinations for each. 
Requirements for admission to these ranks ranged from 
skating forward and backward and cutting a ring for- 
ward in both directions for “fourth rank,” the lowest 
in the scale, to a backward figure eight, change-of-edge 
roll backwards, a backward cross roll, and the mercury 
step forward for “‘first rank,” the highest in the scale. 
Admission could be granted only by members of first 
rank, a regulation which meant that at the time of the 
establishment of the Association, Thomas K. Brown was 
the only person sufficiently proficient to be eligible as a 
judge. By the close of the winter Egbert S. Cary and 
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Samuel Haines had also been admitted to first rank and 
were consequently qualified judges. The Association was 
composed of the members of second and first rank. 
Interestingly enough, it was decided to give an added 
stimulus to the sport by permitting boys in the upper two 
ranks to skate with girls in the upper three. 

During the course of the years some changes have been 
made in the requirements for the ranks, and in 1924 a 
Senior Rank, more advanced than First Rank, was added. 
In substance, however, the same system prevails today. It 
has resulted in the sustained popularity of skating as a 
sport at Westtown, and has produced an unusual number 
of excellent skaters among Westtown boys and girls. 
It is generally admitted that a Westonian skating on some 
pond elsewhere than at the School is very apt to stand out 
among the other skaters for his proficiency in the art. 


CRICKET 


HESE were the years when cricket was an important 

sport at Westtown, and here also we find Master 
Thomas at work. Although the game had been played 
at the School in 1892, this first attempt at introducing it 
at Westtown fizzled out, and it was not until 1897, under 
his influence, that a move was made to revive it. In the 
following years cricket became more and more popular. 
Outside games were not played at first except with the 
alumni, but before long there were matches with Penn 
Charter, Haverford, and Friends’ Select, as well as the 
alumni. A considerable number of the boys in the 
student body participated in the sport; in the year 1909, 
for example, as many as fifty boys went out for cricket. 
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There was great enthusiasm for it, and emphasis was laid 
on the fact that its devotees, unlike those of most sports, 
can continue to play it for many years after graduation. 
It was not until the year 1917 that cricket was definitely 
given up at Westtown. 


GIRLS’ ATHLETICS 


MONG the most striking developments of these years 
was the change of attitude toward physical education 
for girls. We remember that in the early days an occa 
sional walk in the company of a teacher was practically 
the only form of exercise for girls, and that even in the 
middle years skipping rope, playing with beanbags, and 
sledding exhausted the list. Croquet and skating became 
important in the 1860's, and some thought began to be 
given to the question of regular exercise. In the ’70’s we 
find the girls coasting on the great bobsleds of the period. 
By the next decade some of the women teachers, among 
whom Ann Sharpless may be said to have been a leading 
spirit, began to take interest in developing the game of 
tennis, played at first with paddles rather than rackets. A 
movement to introduce calisthenic exercises for girls was 
forwarded also by the women teachers. Exercises with 
dumbbells, rods, and ropes were taken in the girls’ play- 
shed under the direction of members of the faculty, and a 
platform was built to facilitate the drill. Marching, skip- 
ping, and hopping are mentioned as having a place on 
the program on these occasions. 
In 1888 the women teachers, being concerned for the 
further development of this phase of student life, 
approached the Committee on the subject, asking that 
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apparatus be bought and a competent instructor engaged 
to teach the girls physical culture. A committee of nine 
Friends was appointed under the chairmanship of Thomas 
Elkinton, whose name should be noted as one who gave 
many years of devoted and painstaking service to the 
developing of athletic training for Westtown students. 
The Committee was sympathetic to the concern. Dr. 
Mary E. Allen, of Philadelphia, came out to the School 
to lecture to the girls on the subject of physical exercise, 
and Dr. Walter Ford, also of Philadelphia, prescribed the 
proper gymnastic exercises for both boys and girls. A 
comprehensive survey of physical conditions at the School 
was made, and special attention was given to arranging 
desks at the proper height to suit individual students. 
Some exercises were taken by the girls in the room under 
the girls’ porch now known as the “Casino,” and some 
in the upstairs hall. The usual costume worn by them 
for calisthenics at this time was a loose, dark dress with a 
full skirt, and a bodice usually trimmed with buttons. 
There were variations in length and design, but the general 
effect was quite similar to that of a uniform. The length 
apparently was never much more than six inches above 
the ground and frequently less; to the modern eye it seems 
incredible that girls should have been expected to take 
exercises under these conditions. Pictures taken in the 
1890's, however, confirm the accuracy of the description. 

By this time gymnastic exercises were a part of the 
curriculum, but they were not to be performed in school 
hours. Rachel Williams and others of the women 
teachers acted as instructors. It was at this period, also, 
that girls were encouraged whenever possible to wear shot 
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bags on their heads as they walked about the halls, in 
order to encourage them in habits of good posture. In 
the spring of 1889 a demonstration was given at the 
School of the proficiency of the students, referred to 
at the time as a “satisfactory exhibit.” In 1890 two 
teachers, Sina Stratton and Florence Elliott, who had been 
on leave of absence at the Sargent School in Boston, 
returned to the School fired with enthusiasm for the new 
development. With the assistance of Dr. Ehinger and 
his wife from the Normal School in West Chester as 
directors and examiners, Sina Stratton took charge of 
the girls’ athletics. Drill was held in the old gymnasium 
in Industrial Hall, which occupied the quarters now used 
for the Music Studio. Between the years 1892 and 1907 
two women were responsible for the rapid development 
of the department of physical education: Felicia Thomas 
and Emily Smedley, both teachers; they had both taken 
specialized training in athletics in Boston, the former 
from 1897 to 1898, and the latter from 1903 to 1904. 

At the turn of the century we find physical education 
a thriving department. The new gymnasium, presented 
to the School in 1899, was equipped with the most modern 
devices, including ladders, slanting and vertical ropes, a 
vaulting box, leather horses, jumping standards, mats, 
and balance beams. Gym contests held annually were 
one of the most exciting events of the year. Competition 
for form was the basis of these, although exhibition drills 
formed a spectacular part of them. By this time the use 
of gym bloomers had been introduced. These full, baggy 
bloomers of black serge, coming well below the knee, rep- 
resented a great advance in freedom of movement. To us 
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they seem ludicrous, but there is no doubt that they facili- 
tated the training of healthy bodies as well as minds, a 
development taken for granted by us today, but an 
advanced idea at that time. 

An article in the Westonian’ written in 1900, after 
mentioning the great asset of the new beautifully equipped 
gymnasium, goes on to summarize the other advantages 
at Westtown for physical training for girls. There are six 
good tennis courts, much used since at least half the girls 
play tennis. A fine, level basketball field used also by 
about half the students is mentioned, and also fairly good 
golf links frequented by a smaller proportion of girls, 
something less than a quarter of the student body. “Ample 
croquet grounds” and a new bicycle track are listed. At 
one time for a short period “football”—an adaptation of 
Rugby football—was also played by the girls. 

Even more important than organized sports were the 
informal out-of-door occasions. Skating and coasting 
marked the winter months. In warmer weather picnics 
and camp suppers were important matters, and “wheeling 
parties” on bicycles were often mentioned. The “Little 
Go” and the “Great Go” were popular hiking groups, of 
which the latter, composed of twenty members, was the 
direct ancestor of the modern Senior Hiking Club. Joint 
all-day geology trips to Brinton’s Quarries and elsewhere 
were important events. 

Of these activities, perhaps the most universally remem- 
bered were the camp suppers, already mentioned in con- 
nection with Master Thomas. The girls usually met near 
the old dam or at Fern Bank or Elephant Rock. A typical 
menu included tomatoes and frizzled beef, fried in great 
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pans over the campfire, apple butter, roasted potatoes, 
bread, milk, and coffee. Ghost stories, games, and class 
yells usually formed the concluding entertainment, and 
gradually singing around the fire was introduced, although 
the authorities ruled that it must be discontinued as soon 
as the building came within sight of the returning camp- 
supper attenders. 


pLRACK? 


N A COLD winter afternoon in 1871 ten boys, packed 
close, one behind the other, take their seats on the 
great bobsled known as the “Mountain Maid.’ She is 
low slung between two sets of runners, heavy, and solidly 
built; in the sunlight her fresh coat of green paint glistens 
handsomely. The well-planned proportions of the “Maid” 
and her excellent steel shoes make her unusually fast, and 
therefore one of the two most popular sleds; the “Pride 
of the Hill” is a close rival. There is keen competition 
on the part of boys to own shares in one of the two, and 
a boy who has an “out” in either is lucky. He is also 
undoubtedly a warm advocate of his sled, and determined 
that it shall win the “bully” for the season. The sled 
which makes the greatest distance on a given iced track 
is said to win the bully. 

The crew of the “Maid” is carefully selected for weight, 
since the heavier the load, the faster the sled will be and 
the farther she will travel. The ten boys packed on the 
sled are the heaviest in the School, and their combined 
weight totals about eighteen hundred pounds. The steers 
man has a difficult task, for there is no steering gear, and 
with his own feet he must, by judicious kicks at the front 
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runners at just the right moment, direct the thundering 
mass of nearly a ton into the right path in order to avoid 
destruction, and yet not reduce speed and so spoil the 
record of the sled. No wonder that a cool head and an 
intrepid spirit are requisite for a steersman. No wonder, 
too, that his boot heels are often worn out, and that the 
shoemaker has taken to sheathing them with metal. 

Next in importance to the steersman is the “surger.” 
He rides on a projection at the rear of the sled, and holds 
on to the boy ahead of him by a coat collar or a strap. It 
is his task to rise in his place as the sled approaches a 
bump in the track, and by surging his weight downward 
at the proper moment upon the projection at the rear to 
ease the front end over the bump. ‘The old letters speak 
repeatedly of the skill and effectiveness of the surgers. 

The boys’ track starts at a point just east of the present 
Greenhouse and goes down a steep grade, making a sharp 
curve at the bottom to avoid the tulip poplars. Just before 
the curve is a bump, carefully cultivated to make the curve 
more hazardous and to call forth greater skill from the 
steersman. 

The “Maid,” poised at the top of the hill, is ready for 
her adventurous run. A running push from behind, and 
she is off, gathering speed rapidly. Boys cling to each 
other, their hearts beating faster. The wind cuts like a 
knife, and tears start to their eyes. The trees on either 
side flash by, and the sled thunders on, about a ton 
of unleashed power in action. Now for the bump: the 
surger, crouching, awaits the moment, then surges with 
his weight; and the front of the sled eases up. A sicken- 
ing moment follows; the sled plunges on. A lightning kick 
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from the steersman, a fierce swerve, a moment when an 
upset seems inevitable—and the “Maid” regains an even 
keel and shoots on, avoiding trees, and slows gradually to 
a stop. Then the tensest moment of all: has the “Maid” 
beaten the previous record for distance? Yes, she has 
passed the stake marking the “Pride’s” longest run. The 
“Maid” is an inch ahead of the season’s previous record 


made by the “Pride.” She has made a bully.* 


Sleds are mentioned early in the history of Westtown, 
but coasting did not become a major sport until the middle 
years, when it took a prominent place among the outdoor 
sports. Sleds were great, heavy contraptions, solidly built, 
with steel or wooden runners, highest at the front. As 
many as eight or ten boys could be crowded on one sled. 
Every sled had a name—the “Black Hawk” and the 
“Mountaineer” were among the most popular—and the 
system mentioned above of shares, known as “outs,” 
already prevailed. 

With the building of a new skating pond in 1865, the 
interest in coasting diminished while skating received 
concentrated attention. Three years later, in 1868, a 
further blow was given to the sport of coasting. One eve- 
ning during the spring vacation of that year, consider- 
ably after the usual supper hour, Alexander Speakman, 
the carpenter at Westtown for many years, was coming 
home from West Chester with a load of lumber. As 
he approached the School he noticed an unusual light 
apparently coming from the boys’ Gallery. It became 
obvious as he drew nearer that the Gallery was on fire. 
The alarm was quickly given. Lyman Page, the baker, 
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and his wife Lucy, kept the great bell ringing. The 
Governor, David Scott, was soon on the scene, and the 
sound of the bell brought also Elisha Roberts and his men 
from the Farm House. In spite of their efforts, the fire 
spread rapidly, working up the Gallery toward the main 
building, and it soon became apparent that efforts to 
oppose it were unavailing. A stream of water from a hose 
seemed to have little effect, chiefly because a strong wind 
was blowing. Worst of all, the Gallery acted as a kind 
of suction tube which drew the flames toward the 
“Nursery” and the main building. The danger was great, 
and those fighting the fire began to fear that the struggle 
might be lost. Lewis Forsythe, the bookkeeper at that 
time, began to remove the most valuable books and papers 
from the safe in the office, and Evan Smith, the colored 
hostler, left on horseback to get aid from the West Chester 
Fire Department. When he had reported there the immr 
nent danger at the School, some of the West Chester 
citizens started to pull the municipal fire engine by hand 
to Westtown along the carriage road past Milltown and 
over Walnut Hill. The engine was heavy and the hill 
steep; the men were finally overcome by fatigue, and the 
engine came to a standstill about a mile from the School. 
Here they were met with the news that the fire was under 
control. Fortunately, the fire fighters had been sufhciently 
self-possessed to recognize that the only chance of saving 
the school building was to cut the Gallery in two and thus 
destroy the chief danger by making a break beyond which 
the fire would not go. They had, therefore, approached 
as near as possible to the fire, and, armed with axes, broken 
down the roof and walls of the Gallery. The result was 
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a barrier of space against the fire and, more important, 
a break in the suction. Exertions were redoubled, and the 
flames were under control before they reached the gap. 
The bathhouse and playshed were allowed to burn with- 
out any further attempt to save them, and the hose was 
used to play water on the walls of the Nursery to prevent 
it from catching fire. 

Horses from the School helped to haul the fire engine 
back to West Chester after refreshments of Westtown 
pie had been served to the volunteers. Fifty dollars were 
afterwards subscribed by the Committee to the funds of 
the fire company in West Chester in recognition of its 
generous willingness to help in the School’s hour of 
danger.’ 

The damage done to the School was not very large, and 
the injury to the buildings, rebuilt during the summer, 
was covered by insurance. One loss, however, was not at 
first repaired: this was the destruction of the bobsleds 
which had been stored in the section destroyed by the 
fire. It is likely that it was in part because of this accident 
that for some time coasting languished as a sport at West- 
town. Two years later, in 1870, it began to revive. The 
“Stella” was built in this year, and in the next season the 
“Mountain Maid” and the “Pride of the Hill.” In a few 
years it became permissible occasionally to lend a sled to 
the girls, and the Superintendent had one made for them 
known as the “Old Oaken Bucket.” The boys and the 
Governor finally presented them with the “Camilla,” a 
freshly painted shining beauty, given a last polishing by 
the boys’ handkerchiefs, and delivered in the girls’ Collect- 
ing Room, where rumor had it the new owners petted their 
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treasure. Although the sled belonged to them, they were 
nevertheless not allowed to steer down the big track, but 
must have recourse to masculine assistance if they chose to 
use it there. 

By the 1880's sledding was at its height as a sport. 
Improvements in construction were introduced, and steer- 
ing gear superseded the old kicking technique. Certain 
of the sleds became famous for their speed, and there are 
many persons still living who speak with a touch of 
emotion of the ““Romona,” the “Centennial,” and “Twi 
light,” the “Princess,” the ““Aurora,” the “Avalanche,” 
and many others. The breathless rush down an icy track, 
the cold cutting wind, the sickening lunge on a curve, 
and the thrill of anticipating a record—all of these things 
made memorable those days on which there was “track.” 

Unfortunately, not only were there thrills and excite- 
ment connected with bobsledding; there was also danger. 
In the winter of 1892 Westtown’s most serious coasting 
accident had a sobering effect on the sport. A< sled, tear- 
ing down the track, crashed into a wagon standing along 
the bank of the race. A serious head injury to one of the 
boys impressed both the student body and the faculty 
with the dangerous nature of the sport. It became evident 
that it would be advisable to substitute less dangerous 
forms of coasting. No drastic action was taken, but 
gradually a solution was provided through the advent of 
the Flexible Flyer, a new kind of sled invented and manu- 
factured by one of Westtown’s devoted alumni, Samuel 
L. Allen. By 1907 it may be said to have superseded the 
old bobsled, and the memories of later students are con- 
cerned with these comparatively safe small sleds, easily 
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steered, which did not attain such terrific speed. Gone 
were the days of bullies; every man could be his own 
steersman. Many a Flyer deposited its occupants in a 
snowdrift, the speed still seemed terrific, and there was 
no dearth of excitement and thrills; but nevertheless, the 
change marked the end of an era. 


The track itself had a varied career. We have seen 
that at one time it ran through the South Woods. A 
more than usually serious accident convinced the authori- 
ties that this location was too dangerous, and in a few 
years we find it starting at the girls’ Gallery or at the 
edge of the North Woods, running down through them, 
and then out across the meadow below the skating pond 
on ground now covered by the Lake. The most thrilling 
moment of the ride came as the sled shot out from the 
race bank upon the meadow; passengers had to hold tight 
to escape disaster, especially those to the rear. 

In a still later period the track was changed to the posi- 
tion it now occupies. It starts at the west water tower 
at the girls’ end, so that the water for making the snow 
into the right slushy consistency can be carted downhill. 
Formerly it had been carted uphill, from the stream below, 
at the expense of much back-breaking labor. From this 
point the track goes down between the hockey field and 
the hospital—that is, provided the sled avoids the hazard- 
ous evergreens on the left—swings round a high-banked 
curve to the left, rejoins the old track in the woods, and 
shoots out on the Lake, where, with good luck, a sled may 
reach the other bank. This is the track as Westonians 
know it now. 
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One of the memories cf the period connected with the 
turn of the century which cannot go unmentioned con- 
cerns the making of the track. A cold afternoon follow- 
ing a heavy snow meant that a notice would be written 
by Egbert Cary on the board to call out all students to 
make the track. In five minutes the first group would be 
on its way to the North Woods, where, under Master 
Egbert’s direction, they started tramping with their feet 
the snow which had been converted into slush by water 
hauled up the hill on sledges in halved oil-barrel containers; 
an old horse known as Kate helped to pull the sledges. A 
second group by this time was started again at the bottom. 
When the slush had been tramped to the proper con- 
sistency, it was then smoothed out and finally shaped with 
shovels into a concave surface with a six-inch dip. The 
freeze that night would convert this surface into an icy 
track, fast enough to provide plenty of thrills the next 
day. If the track was too dangerously fast, the teachers 
might insist on sprinkling it with sawdust, but this was 
anathema to any student. Many old scholars, both boys 
and girls, still treasure memories of those afternoons of 
cold work, good exercise that made the blood tingle, the 
consequent appetite that evening, and the promise of 
glorious fun to follow the next day. 


CURRICULUM 
E HAVE SEEN in Chapter Five that the greatest 


step forward in the development of the curriculum 
during the middle years was the introduction of oral exam- 
inations, preceded by a period of review. In the 1860's 
came the next step, the division of the course into two 
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branches, the English course and the classical course. The 
former, for those who wished “a good English education 
which should include a thorough introduction to the 
natural sciences,” required three years for its comple- 
tion, and was considered particularly suitable for those 
who planned to be farmers. The classical course, on the 
other hand, was intended for students who would stay at 
the School to finish their education as long as the studies 
offered were sufficiently advanced. Four years were needed 
to complete this, and at least two years of Greek were 
required. The evidence that either course had been com- 
pleted was the passing of a written examination consisting 
of questions prepared by the teachers, to be answered 
without access to books or previous knowledge of the 
questions to be asked. Thus for the first time the 
written examination appeared on the scene as a part of 
Westtown education. It was a step toward the regular- 
izing and systematizing of the course of study, and encour- 
aged students to attend the School for longer periods. The 
public symbol of the completion of the course was a 
certificate presented after the satisfactory passing of the 
examination. At the close of the summer session of 1862, 
Hannah Husband had the distinction of receiving the 
first diploma. At the close of the following session, four 
boys and three girls graduated. The number of graduates 
gradually increased, but very few students actually at- 
tained a diploma, particularly as a result of completing the 
classical course. Fewer boys than girls were eligible, and 
most of them completed only the three-year English 
course. In 1867, when Isaac Sharpless was about to receive 
his diploma, Samuel Alsop, Jr., spoke of his wish that a 
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larger one might be provided, a little more elaborate than 
the previous ones. “We do not often graduate a pupil on 
our side, and feel it to be somewhat an event.’ The 
requirements were gradually revised until they were less 
stringent, and in 1872 the two courses were combined into 
a single three-year course, with no distinction made 
between the classical and the English division. A further 
step had been taken in the previous year by the formation 
of the first senior class, consisting of students recognized 
as expecting to graduate and hence entitled to certain 
privileges. 

In 1874 it was decided to make a radical change. Prior 
to that time only those students intending to graduate took 
written examinations. After this year every student was 
required to take examinations at the close of each term; 
this meant that thereafter every pupil became a potential 
graduate. One of the chief difficulties was thus removed 
from the completion of the course, since the necessary 
examinations became a matter of routine, instead of an 
obstacle to be surmounted all at once near the end of the 
course. Two years later for the first time the entire school 
was Classified, and each pupil assigned to a class. Students 
were no longer designated by their home rooms, as had 
previously been the case; they were now known as mem- 
bers of the senior class, the first class, the second class, and 
so on. In its essentials this meant that the modern sys 
tem prevailed. No further innovations of any importance 
were introduced until the year 1880, when on the girls’ 
side a normal department, under Teacher Ann Sharpless, 
provided a stricter course with higher standards for girls 
intending to teach. The introduction of German into the 
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official curriculum in 1890 under Miriam Elfreth, and of 
French five years later, was the other main change of 
the period. 

An interesting result of the introduction of written 
examinations was that almost at once the old system of 
oral examinations in public began to lose its importance. 
“Writing off week” gradually took precedence over the 
oral examinations until in time the latter were completely 
abandoned. 

At first very little ceremony marked the actual gradua- 
tion. In the earliest years the girls received their diplomas 
in the family parlor in the presence of the teachers, the 
Superintendent, and a few Committee friends. The boys 
were usually presented with theirs during an evening 
Collection at which the Superintendent and some of the 
teachers were present. Each new graduate was usually 
asked to make a few remarks after receiving the diploma. 
Gradually elaborations of the bare presentation of the 
diploma crept in. In 1863 the girls, before going to the 
parlor to receive their diplomas, recited an original poem 
in chorus in the Collecting Room. In 1875 an address 
was made to the boys by a teacher to mark the importance 
of the occasion, and at the same time permission was given 
to the boys to read original essays aloud before the Col- 
lection. This custom of reading aloud essays written by 
the students, which incidentally continues to this day, 
was not put into practice until the next graduation; the 
girls followed the boys’ example in the winter session of 
1877-78. It was not until 1880 that a joint ceremony was 
held for both boys and girls together under the auspices of 
the Committee, some of whom presided. A teacher de- 
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livered the baccalaureate on this occasion, another custom 
which was to continue for many years. Thomas K. Brown 
was one of the teachers frequently honored by being 
chosen for this duty. In 1889 it was decided that in view 
of the shift to a single long vacation in the summer time 
instead of short spring and fall vacations, only one gradua- 
tion a year could be held, in June of each year. By the year 
1890 it could be said for the first time that Westtown had 
become, academically speaking, a coeducational school. 
Boys and girls, with a few minor exceptions, attended the 
same classes. The requirements for the degree were the 
same for both sexes; they graduated together after attend- 
ing the same public ceremony. 


DINING ROOM 


Fe XTRACURRICULAR life also gradually became 

coeducational. The fact that the skating pond was 
opened in 1865 to both sexes at the same time had been 
a big step; the joint meetings of the Literary Union had 
also helped to some extent to break down the barriers. 
The greatest innovation of all was in the dining room. 
As far back as 1860 Sarah Baily, returning from a western 
tour, had been full of ideas for improvements in West- 
town life: one of them was for boys and girls to eat 
together.* The chief advantage of this step would be a 
civilizing effect on the manners of the boys, always a 
difficult problem. There was no question that the boys 
were apt to develop rough and ready conduct when left 
to themselves, and there were dire tales of gravy boats 
emptied down the backs of other boys and bits of 
unrelished food “*chucked” under the table or secured to 
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its underside by a sharp-pronged fork. In 1873 the 
General Committee considered seriously the question of a 
joint dining room in which the boys and girls would eat 
together at tables for twelve persons, with boys and girls 
seated on opposite sides of the table and a teacher pre- 
siding at the end. This would entail a considerable change, 
since it was customary to serve the family table for Super- 
intendent and teachers somewhat different food from that 
served to the students. It was felt that the level of the 
students’ food should be raised to that of the teachers, 
and this would mean an expenditure of $2500 more a 
year for food. Changes in the room would also be neces- 
sary; the partition between the two sections would have 
to be removed in order to make one large room, and dif- 
ferent tables would be needed. The Committee evidently 
thought a joint dining room represented a major step, 
though they considered it seriously because it might have 
‘‘a softening and restraining influence on the manners of 
the boys.”® They had heard that the experiment had been 
tried in a number of places successfully, including Earl 
ham, the Normal School at West Chester, Moses Brown, 
and a Friends’ School at Mount Pleasant, Ohio.*° In 
spite of these good examples it was felt that the step would 
be too revolutionary. The matter was therefore post- 
poned, and it was not until the summer session of 1881, 
when the School was unusually small, that the experiment 
was tried. The partitions were removed, and permission 
was given to the boys and girls to eat at the same tables. 
The Superintendent's family table remained separate, but 
the teachers and other officers, instead of eating apart, 
were assigned to the various student tables. Groups of 
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brothers, sisters, and cousins were first assigned places, 
and then the remaining seats were filled with the rest of 
the students. Silence was no longer the order of the day; 
on the contrary, conversation was encouraged. At first a 
certain amount of embarrassment was felt by students who 
were unused to mingling with the opposite sex, and there 
was some concern expressed lest a few of the more bashful 
boys might not eat enough to satisfy them; most of these 
difficulties, however, soon disappeared. Small tables 
accommodating only twelve were substituted for the old 
long ones, and the seating was occasionally rearranged 
in order to give variety and to cultivate a wider acquaint- 
ance among the students. The joint dining room, at first 
tried as an experiment, was never abandoned; in a few 
years it had become accepted at Westtown. 


It should be noted that many refinements had taken 
place in the Westtown dining arrangement since the old 
days. Pewter dishes had long been abandoned, and lux- 
uries like tablecloths were now the habitual thing. Pie 
was no longer considered sufficient by itself for a supper. 
Many persons who had been students at Westtown in 
the days of “pie night” and separate dining rooms for the 
two sexes liked to indulge in reminiscences about the good 
old days, and thought of them, in the mellow light of 
memory, as something to be regretted. Nothing enhances 
old customs like distance from them. 


A custom odd of former day, 

Peculiarly a Westtown way, 

Quite worthy of the simple lay, 
Was “pie night.” 
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Then, gathered round the frugal board 
And silence through, the hungry horde 
Fell bravely to with one accord 

On “pie night.” 


What though the pie was apple, dried, 
With brimming bowls of milk beside, 
Our appetites were satisfied 

On “pie night.” 


And then, the evening duties o’er, 

In slumber on the upper floor 

We dreamed, as other have before 
On “pie night.” 


Ah! those the days when girl and boy 
In sep’rate gastronomic joy 
Gave deglutition free employ 

On “pie night.” 


Co-eating is the order now, 

A rather doubtful gain I trow, 

Since “twas neglected to allow 
For “pie night.” 


Although my mates and I were men, 

In fancy, Westtown boys again, 

We still sit ’round the board as then 
On “pie night.” 


In spite of the trend away from Spartan living during 
these years, the food still seemed very plain to many West- 
town students. Occasional treats relieved the situation 
somewhat, but the sort of food served ordinarily is 
indicated in the following letter written in 1890: 
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. every Fourth-day we have boiled potatoes (not 
mashed), a small bowl of tomato soup (not very good), 
sweet potatoes without gravey or butter, and bread and 
meat. This is what we always have for dinner, except 
we have tomatoes stewed in place of the soup, or turnips 
or cold slaw or gravey and sometimes celery. Now with 
bread and tomatoes I like it pretty well if we have good 
pie but without the latter it isn’t a very bountiful repast 
of delicious vinds. First and Fifth-days we have mashed 
potatoes and butter which is a great addition of course. 


The beef here is very poor I can’t eat it but we have very 
good fresh pork, ham and sausage part of the time. ... 
First-day nights we have cinnamon buns and cheese other 
nights we have bread and butter and sause and once a 
week chaucolate.’” 


Bread, butter, milk, and fried potatoes were a frequent 
combination considered sufficient for a supper. Students 
sometimes supplied sugar at their own expense to vary the 
monotony of the food, and its purchase was winked at by 
the authorities. Fried potatoes frequently seemed rather 
greasy, and the meat at dinner was sometimes tough, the 
plums sour, or the stew “runny.” The toughness of the 
meat presented a problem to the “carver,” the student at 
each table who, in return for sitting-up privileges, carved 
the meat for the entire table. The fare was sufficiently 
monotonous so that crackers and jelly eaten with one’s 
roommate after the lights were out, or cocoa heated sur- 
reptitiously over a spirit lamp, proved a great treat. 

In connection with pie, which, although it no longer 
occupied the same position of pre-eminence, was still an 
important item in the diet, we may note one interesting 
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problem which arose in the *90’s. In these years, unlike 
earlier periods, the temperance testimony among Friends 
was an important one. Some of the girls who came from 
families which did not even feel easy to drink cider or in- 
deed to eat anything in the preparation of which cider had 
been used were confronted with the problem of what to 
do about mince pies. 


We have had the pie subject adjitated and the mince pie 
is believed to have cider in it, if it does not have some- 
thing stronger. I can hardly believe there is any brandy in 
them, but we can’t seem to find out much about the real 
state of affairs as the Superintendent says one thing 
and other good authorities another. At any rate I do not 
deem it safe to eat the pies... 


I think it is too bad if in this enlightened day they have 
cider in the mince pies at Westtown and I will not eat 
them if they do.1* 


We learn from a later letter that, fortunately, the Super- 
intendent’s opinion was verified, so that the problem 
solved itself. 

Although the Westtown diet at the turn of the century 
still left something to be desired, still the greater variety 
in comparison with earlier periods was a great improve- 
ment, and was probably responsible for the fact that 
the general health of the School was better during these 
decades. Only one major epidemic, the “flu,” which 
swept the country in the wake of the first World War, 
was experienced at the School. It presented the most 
serious Westtown health problem of modern times, and 
as such deserves our attention. 
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HIS visitation of the Spanish influenza, which attacked 

the country everywhere with such devastating thor- 
oughness, reached the School during the opening week of 
September in the year 1918. On Friday four cases 
appeared. The next day twenty-two new ones developed, 
and nineteen on the day following. On Monday there 
were another thirty-three victims, and the same number 
on Tuesday. The twenty-six new cases on Wednesday 
brought the total to one hundred and thirty-seven. This 
was the peak of the epidemic. The hospital and the two 
Infirmaries were filled to capacity early, and students’ 
rooms adjoining the “Nurseries” were commandeered as 
wards. When it became evident that the epidemic was 
attaining major proportions, school was suspended, and it 
was suggested that wherever possible students who were 
not ill should return home. Any available nurses were 
engaged, and the teachers joined them in caring for the 
sick. Some of the children’s parents came to help in the 
nursing and in the preparing of food for the invalids. 
The supply of thermometers, hot-water bags, and ice bags 
in West Chester was exhausted. The devoted service of 
the nurses and doctors resulted in a fortunate outcome for 
the School cases. Six cases of pneumonia developed, but 
none of them was fatal. The only deaths were those of 
a nurse who, when her illness became serious, left for a 
hospital, and of a colored man working on the Westtown 
farm. It was felt by everyone concerned to be a merciful 
dispensation of Providence that the toll at the School 
should have been so light. 
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As students recovered, the generosity of friends of the’ 
School made it possible for them to go away to recuperate 
either at the shore or along the streams of New Jersey. 
Those who went to the sea basked in the sunshine on the 
beach, watching the waves and the antics of the little land 
crabs, and developed an enormous appetite for the fried 
chicken and steak provided for them. Those along the 
Rancocas reveled in canoeing on the streams and bene- 
fited by the magnificent display of brilliant fall foliage. 
In the meanwhile, as the building emptied, it became pos- 
sible to clean and air it. This was no mean task; the laying 
out of seven hundred blankets to sun on the lawns and 
athletic fields was one of the tasks involved. Finally, the 
School was reopened, and with thankful hearts the West- 
town family, its circle unbroken, regathered in its home. 


ELOCUTION CONTESTS 


HOSE who attended the School during these years 

will undoubtedly remember the Elocution Contest as 
one of the important annual functions. These occasions, 
at which oratorical, lyric, or dramatic pieces were recited 
by students before an audience, were a major event in a 
day when music was not yet allowed and full-fledged 
plays were unknown. Few who experienced it can forget 
the intense excitement which preceded and accompanied 
the contests. Every student in the School memorized in 
connection with his work in English a “piece,” and recited 
it before his own class. Those who performed creditably 
then recited again in several large contests known as the 
“preliminaries.” For days the classrooms, the old Lec- 
ture Room,“ and the Meeting Room echoed with the 
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shouting considered requisite for the rehearsing of a dra- 
matic piece, or the chanting tones suitable to a lyric 
selection. At first, the coaching was done by various 
teachers at the request of the students; later, a teacher of 
elocution at the School took on the burden of the coach- 
ing. Faculty judges appointed for the purpose picked 
from the best performers in the preliminaries eight or nine 
boys and girls whom they considered worthy to appear 
in the “finals.” 

At last the great day arrived. The contestants were 
in a lather of excitement, and their friends almost equally 
so. There was much discussion of the fairness of the 
choices, and guesses were made as to who would take 
“first place.” Boys who were to appear in the contest 
shined and reshined their shoes until they were as good as 
mirrors, and the girls’ dresses, often new for the occasion, 
were a source of anxiety to their owners until they had 
been passed by Rebecca Maris, the Governess, to be sure 
that they did not violate the dress regulations. Contests were 
held in the old Lecture Room before an audience con- 
sisting of the School family and a large number of alumni. 
One after another the contestants performed, trembling 
with nervousness, and conscious that a single slip in 
memory would disqualify them for a “place.” When the 
last echo had died away, the judges, qualified persons, 
usually alumni, withdrew to reach an agreement on what 
students deserved the awards. In later years, to distract 
the audience during the tense moments of waiting for 
their decision, the winner of the contest for the lower 
classes, known as “third and below,” recited his winning 
selection. Finally, after a long wait, one of the judges 
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entered, walked slowly through the room, and in the midst 
of a silence which marked the intensity of the suspense 
announced the winners. It is probable that no moment 
in the year compared with this in excitement, and the 
winners of the contest felt that their names had been 
inscribed on a roll of honor of long standing. 

The elocution programs were a part of the School's 
activities for fifty years. They were originally an out- 
growth of the regular work of the English classes, where 
it was considered that learning to speak a piece by heart 
with appropriate intonations was excellent training in the 
appreciation of literature and a good preparation for public 
speaking. The idea was taken up by the literary societies, 
and in 1892 all-elocution programs were given for the first 
time. The first contest at which a prize was given was 
held by the boys’ society known as “Congress.” Isaac 
Miller placed first with one of Daniel Webster’s orations. 
After this, contests were held sporadically under the 
auspices of the various literary societies until, in 1903, 
an alumni literary society known as the “Weston” took 
up the idea and sponsored joint elocution contests at the 
School, awarding engraved certificates to the winners. At 
the early meetings applause was not permitted, but this 
prohibition gradually broke down. The Weston Society 
continued the official sponsoring of the contests for many 
years, although the School gradually assumed more and 
more of the responsibility. In 1933 the George B. Allen 
Memorial Fund established Elocution awards of books for 
the winning contestants. 

There were variations in the methods of conducting the 
contests during the years. At some times a popular vote 
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was substituted for the vote of judges by passing out to a 
limited number of persons in the audience, representing 
a cross section of opinion, cards on which their vote was 
recorded; the counting of the votes determined the 
placing of the contestants. Styles changed in regard to 
selections also. In the early days Cicero’s speech against 
Catiline or a Websterian oration represented a popular 
type of choice, whereas in the later days there was a swing 
toward the representation of dramatic scenes or the recita- 
tion of narrative poems. The contest, representing prob- 
ably the most important extracurricular activity of the 
year, attracted the enthusiasm of both School and alumni. 
Its importance began to fade slowly with the introduction 
of more and more dramatic performances at Westtown, 
but it was not until the year 1942 that the contest was 
abandoned, after a life of exactly fifty years. 


OLD SCHOLARS DAY 
ANOTHER outstanding annual event was Old Scholars 


Day. Many memories recur to the minds of 
Westonians of this period when the name is mentioned. 
Preparations began on the day before, when the great 
circular tent used on these occasions was brought out, 
its enormous cocoon supported by lines of boys who stag- 
gered under its weight. At first, it was pitched north- 
west of the building. In later years, after an unfortunate 
incident when the tent was blown down in a high wind 
and the night before Old Scholars Day was devoted to the 
frantic mending of the tears in the canvas, it was judged 
wiser to pitch it on the south lawn before the girls’ end, 
where it was better protected from possible high winds. 
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The night before Old Scholars Day was one of the most 
exciting times of the year for students. Classes vied in an 
attempt to place their banners in conspicuous places, the 
peak of the great tent being the most desired position. 
Girls fortunate enough to have rooms on the side of the 
building next the tent passed a largely sleepless night in 
trying to make out what was going on just outside their 
windows, as boys climbed the slippery canvas slope in an 
attempt to secure a class banner to the top. The day itself 
was celebrated by a great public meeting held in the tent. 
Hundreds of people gathered under the great spread of 
canvas and listened to a public speaker invited for the 
occasion, while the sun beat down on the canvas and the 
breeze punctuated his remarks with cracking noises as the 
billowing canvas rose and fell. A certain ritual was gone 
through each year; this included the “calling of the dec- 
ades.”’ As each decade was named, those persons in the 
audience who had attended the School at that time rose 
to their feet, their numbers growing smaller as the earlier 
decades were reached, and the crowd breaking into 
hearty applause as the oldest living Old Scholars were seen 
to stand. The public meeting was followed by a picnic 
lunch on the lawn. Little groups of people dotted the 
grass, until it swarmed with visitors who unpacked bags 
of picnic provisions and shared them with invited 
students and their acquaintances. Relatives and friends 
renewed old friendships, resurrected Westtown memories, 
and inspected new developments at the School. It was a 
day to cement Westtown loyalties of every period. 

This general pattern was followed for Old Scholars Day 
until comparatively recent times, when in 1931 the open- 
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ing of the new auditorium, which by means of folding 
doors could be combined with the gymnasium to give ade- 
quate seating space for a large crowd, made it possible for 
the public meeting to be held indoors in greater comfort, 
with protection from possible bad weather. In 1927 the 
first performance in the Greenwood of a Shakespearean 
play, The Merchant of Venice, introduced a new feature 
which in time was to vie with the morning meeting in 
attracting Westonians to Westtown on Old Scholars 
Day. 

The ceremonies of Alumni Day, as it is now usually 
called, are held under the auspices of the Westtown 
Alumni Association. Its formation goes back to a meet- 
ing of those who had graduated from the School, held in 
1886.*° Ninety-two of the 168 graduates attended the 
first reunion held at Westtown in that year. This marked 
the beginning of a movement which was to do much to 
organize the interest and focus the loyalty of the West- 
town alumni. Ten years later another organization, the 
Westtown Old Scholars Association, composed of all 
those who had attended Westtown, regardless of whether 
or not they had obtained a diploma from the institution, 
was organized, and a constitution adopted. Their first 
reunion at the School was held in the early summer of 
1897, and was attended by 1376 former pupils.** At this 
meeting, speeches were made by old scholars chosen to 
represent the decades as far back as the 1820's, and reports 
were made by committees which showed all sorts of oppor- 
tunities for work helpful to the School to be done through 
both financial aid and moral support. The obvious enjoy- 
ment of the attenders was evidence that further reunions 


Upper: Centennial reunion 1899. Interior of tent 


Lower: Johnnie Fitzpatrick, the Shoemaker 
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would be appreciated, and public meetings were conse’ 
quently held annually at the School, and were well 
attended. 

Among the reunions should be mentioned the most 
important—a major event at the School: the Centennial 
celebration, held in 1899 when the School was rounding 
out the first century of its existence. Rain failed to damp 
the exuberance of the occasion, and crowds swarmed out 
to Westtown from Philadelphia and West Chester. Spe- 
cial trains as well as the regular ones deposited the throngs 
of visitors at the Westtown station, where they were met 
by thirty-two horse-drawn stages capable of carrying 5'76 
persons at once. Provisions for the noonday meal for the 
crowd were also delivered by train; these included ten 
thousand sandwiches, three hundred quarts of chicken 
salad, and five hundred quarts of ice cream. The great 
crowd attended the public meeting in the tent; among the 
speakers were Charles Potts, Ruth E. Chambers, and Isaac 
Sharpless. A poem in honor of the occasion was also read 
by Francis B. Gummere. When the time came for the 
calling of the decades, seven persons were there who had 
attended the School between the years 1820 and 1830. It 
was estimated that 3,131 persons had been present during 
the day. One of the most interesting features to the crowd 
was the announcement that $70,000 had been raised for 
the Centennial fund for the School—this was later to be 
increased to more than $100,000. They were also eager 
to see the recently completed gymnasium, the last word in 
athletic equipment. In spite of adverse weather condi- 
tions the occasion was a great success, a not-to-be-forgot- 
ten event of the period. 
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It was not until nineteen years later that the two bodies, 
the Westtown Alumni Association and the Westtown 
Old Scholars Association, decided to combine organiza- 
tions under the name of the Westtown Alumni Associa- 
tion.” The first public meeting sponsored by the two 
bodies as one was held in the spring of 1919, and this 
combined meeting has since taken the place of the two 
separate functions formerly held. The Alumni Association 
has given devoted support to the School and has minis- 
tered both by devoted labor and financial aid to its needs 
on countless occasions. 


PINE FOREST AND ARBORETUM 


N THESE YEARS Westtown greatly developed her 
natural assets, especially her woods. By the end of 
the century, her last original timber had been lumbered 
with the exception of the South Woods and a few trees 
around the building. Under the leadership of Alfred S. 
Haines, teacher of botany from 1898 to 1909, a plan for 
the development of the School’s forest land was formu- 
lated. By the year 1904 Westtown’s Pine Forest, cover- 
ing an area of about eight acres, had been planted with 
white pine, tamarack, and Norway spruce seedlings; 
already at the time of writing these have grown into a 
magnificent forest carpeted with fragrant needles. A fine 
planting was also made for an arboretum, a further devel- 
opment of a planting made in 1896 in honor of Joseph E. 
Trimble, originator of the idea. In 1921 this was again to 
be considerably enlarged, and it is now one of the great as 
sets of the Westtown estate, and of great interest to botan- 
ists. William E. Rhoads, for many years chairman of the 
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Trees and Grounds Committee, and Albert L. Baily, Jr., 
who came to the School in 1921 as teacher of botany and 
elocution, have both done a great deal to develop this 
phase of Westtown’s natural beauties. 

The Westtown arboretum has purposely limited its 
scope; with the exception of a few shrubs, it is given over 
entirely to trees. Some species, such as walnuts and 
willows, which would require too much space to be suit- 
able for Westtown’s purposes, have been omitted, and also 
horticultural varieties. Special emphasis has been given 
to pines and firs, and there are at least thirty-one species of 
each represented. Although of course so restricted a 
collection cannot be compared with the half-dozen out- 
standing arboretums of the country, nevertheless within 
its limited field it ranks next to these, and probably first in 
the State of Pennsylvania. 


MEMORIES 
[DIFFERENT persons will have different memories of 


the period covered by this chapter. Some will remem- 
ber the planting of class trees. The first, a silver linden, 
was planted at the northwest corner of the Stone House 
by the Class of 1876. Others will remember the pil- 
grimages on warm afternoons to the Ice Cream Tree, 
under which a vast quantity of ice cream was sold and 
eaten.* To many, especially among the boys, trips to the 
shoemaker were an important part of School life. Johnnie 
Fitzpatrick, like his father before him, was shoemaker for 
the School and the community. In his small, discolored 
white shop down the road now called Johnnie’s Way in 
his honor, he spent his days seated on a low wooden shoe- 
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maker’s bench, his tool scattered about him. At his feet 
were piles of shoes, unmarked in any way, but always 
unfailingly identified by Johnnie when their owners came 
to claim them. Short, round, and gray-headed, he sat 
day after day working on shoes and radiating optimism 
and good will. He was always full of good advice and 
practical, homely philosophy. Nothing pleased him 
better than to talk to the students who brought him their 
shoes to mend about the old Westtown days when corn 
grew where the Lake is now, and the pond above the old 
dam was used for swimming and skating. He remembered 
the parents of boys and girls in the School, and would 
often entertain them with stories of what their fathers said 
when they sat on the stool in his little shop, kicking its well- 
worn rungs with their heels. George Whitney’s painting 
of this School character so closely associated with the 
boys’ life at the School has been fittingly hung in the 
boys’ Collecting Room to perpetuate his memory. 


PERSONALITIES 
AN ABLE GROUP of teachers in this period carried 


on the old tradition, and memories of the time are 
closely associated with them. Canby Balderston, with his 
keen mind and rugged intellectual honesty, made the scien- 
tific course rival mathematics in its solidity and interest 
during his twenty-nine years of teaching at the School 
from 1866 to 1895. A summer spent at Harvard in 1877 
had given him an unusual breadth of outlook and a knowl- 
edge of modern pedagogical methods. It was he who 
persuaded the Committee to allow the students to conduct 
individual experiments in the laboratory. His scientific 
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lectures were in the great tradition of Enoch Lewis, John 
Gummere, Benjamin Hallowell, and their successors. One 
lecture in particular, the one on frictional electricity, was 
remembered by many. It consisted of a series of experi 
ments, rising in interest from the harmless spark in the 
air, to the experiment on the insulating stool, and culmi- 
nating in a shock to the whole School from a Leyden jar. 
A positive character, he clung to his opinions with a tenac- 
ity which sometimes made the sparks fly. In spite of this, 
however, his intellectual grasp and the honesty of his 
approach made him respected by all, and many of his 
students appreciated his influence on them. This took the 
form of rousing their interest in the world of science, 
especially in botany and geology. His all-day geological 
expeditions were especially important in rousing the latent 
scientific interests of both boys and girls. 

Albert H. Votaw headed the classics department from 
1877 to 1902. His predecessor, John E. Forsythe, a great- 
grandson of the original John Forsythe, had taught from 
1873 to 1877. On his arrival he had found thirty boys 
studying the classics, and when he left practically all the 
boys and at least two-thirds of the girls took the classics. 
This tremendous achievement was further developed by 
Albert Votaw. His mind was well stored with the intel- 
lectual treasures of the past, yet somehow he always man- 
aged to give them out to his students in a way which 
seemed fresh and peculiarly his own. It has been said 
that his mind was never asleep, and it was doubtless on 
this account that his Latin classes were always kept 
awake. His genial but penetrating humor contributed 
much to his teaching. He knew how to detect which 
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students had come unprepared to class, and a dry, quiz 
zical remark: “‘J., thee doesn’t seem to be a good guesser 
today; let M. try,” was a challenge to both J. and M. to 
put forth their best efforts. The annual supper parties 
for the Horace class, with their menus, toasts, and even 
jokes, all in Latin, were noted enthusiastically in student 
memory books. He loved sports, especially tennis, and 
excelled in the latter in spite of marked lameness. His 
gentle gaiety was one of his most lovable characteristics, 
and his students remembered him for this as for his other 
solid traits of character. A subscription from his students 
enabled him to make a trip to Rome, and he came back 
from it refreshed and full of an inexhaustible supply of 
anecdotes and information which enriched his classes. 
Watson W. Dewees must not go unmentioned as we 
call the roll of the teachers of this time. Teacher of history 
and of English literature, librarian, and boys’ Governor, 
he made a great contribution to Westtown over the years 
from 1866 to 1904. His students have said that they re- 
membered especially two things about him: first, that he 
was a good batsman on the ball ground—he gave tremen- 
dous hits; second, his personal interest in the boys. In 
class he introduced a method of making historical charts 
which will be remembered by those who worked under 
him. The quiet orderliness of his treatment of the subject 
had a great effect on his students. His hobbies of photog- 
raphy and gardening and collecting items on local history 
were characteristic of the man, and his lectures, especially 
on European cathedrals, are still remembered. His con- 
tribution to the alumni and the School at large was as 
great as to his students. He was the first editor of the 
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Westonian, still a flourishing alumni periodical, and the 
publisher of, first, a history and general catalogue of West- 
town School, and, second, a full-length history of the 
School, known as A Century of Westtown History. This 
was the first systematic historical study of Westtown his- 
tory as a whole, and its careful investigation of the course 
of events at Westtown is invaluable to any student of 
the School's past. 

On the women’s side Ann Sharpless, who taught from 
1872 to 1904, was an important influence. Her careful 
thoroughness and her gift for teaching enabled her to 
make a real contribution to the standard of work in the 
classroom, and for many years, especially in the normal 
department for girls planning to teach, she rendered a 
great service to many students. The sweetness of her 
disposition and her comprehension of the intellectual and 
religious objectives of the School fitted her also to assist 
the Committee and the administrative authorities in many 
ways. 

Rebecca Maris, girls’ Governess for sixteen years, was 
also an outstanding character of the time. Although she 
was a strict disciplinarian—the clapping of her hands in 
the girls’ upstairs corridor was a familiar signal which 
struck terror into the hearts of wrongdoers—she was 
nevertheless warmly remembered by her students. Few 
who were at the School at this time will forget her valiant 
attempts to learn to skate, or her mastery of the art of 
bicycling long after she might have been expected to sit 
back and let others undertake novel activities. She was a 
recognized feature of Westtown life, and as such her 
name should be noted in these pages. 
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Among the administrative heads in these years should 
be mentioned Jonathan G. Williams, Superintendent from 
1881 to 1891. His wife, Susanna R. Williams, was the 
daughter of David and Rachel Roberts, Superintendent 
and Matron at the School from 1858 to 1861, and had 
entered as a student in 1846, so that she had been steeped 
in Westtown traditions. Jonathan Williams, however, 
had not been educated at the School, and was able to 
bring to his position a point of view broad enough to free 
him from the tyranny of some of the customs whose use- 
fulness had disappeared. Under his influence separate 
dining rooms and “language companies” were done away 
with. His business and executive ability was extremely 
helpful during the period of rebuilding, when he was a 
great strength to the Committee in the manifold practical 
problems which arose. 


With the close, in 1916, of William and Frances Har- 
vey’s administration as Superintendent and Matron, the old 
system in force since the founding of the School gave 
place to a new arrangement. For 117 years, the Superin- 
tendent, assisted by his wife, had acted as the head of the 
Westtown family, often filling his post under a sense of 
religious concern, and receiving only a very modest finan- 
cial remuneration. Together they had fathered and moth- 
ered students and cared for their religious as well as their 
physical needs. The Superintendent was now to be re 
placed by a Principal. 

It had been decided that the general oversight of the 
School and its policies should be centered in the hands of 
one man, assisted by small groups of teachers on each side 
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of the house. William F. Wickersham, who had been a 
teacher at Westtown from 1886 to 1892, was chosen to 
fill the post; he acted as Westtown’s first Principal, serv- 
ing in this capacity from 1896 to 1912. A graduate of 
Westtown and Haverford, he thoroughly understood the 
former’s aims and possibilities. A quiet, scholarly man, 
he devoted himself to an attempt to do what was the best 
thing for the School and for the students. Perhaps be- 
cause of his shyness, he had few intimate friends and was 
not well known by many among the boys and girls, or 
even among the members of the faculty, and yet there 
were many who realized that he was a man of honor and 
consecration to his task, and that he always took upon 
himself more than his share of the burdens of school life. 
Order he believed to be one of heaven’s first laws, and he 
set himself to attend to every detail conscientiously. On 
one occasion he was heard to say that a man should never 
make a mistake, and this expressed his lifelong desire— 
always to come as near perfection as it was in his power 
to do. He loved the out-of-doors, camping, and garden- 
ing, and had a greater love for beauty than could find ex- 
pression in a life bounded by the current Quaker inhibi 
tions against art and music. His joy in scenery, nature, 
or a vase of flowers on his desk, was an expression of this 
little-known side of his character. Westtown was fortu- 
nate in having a man of such consecration and devotion 
at a time of transition, when a new method of leadership 
was being evolved. 


As we look back over the years between the move to 
the new building and the first World War, we have the 
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impression of a serene existence flowing along in accus- 
tomed channels. Although there were a few radical 
changes in these years—the change to a single vacation 
in the summer time should be mentioned, as well as the 
beginning of a Christmas holiday, and the shift from 
plain collars for men and boys to ordinary coats—never- 
theless on the whole it was a period of gradual develop- 
ment rather than of startling innovations. With the 
exception of the war years, life seemed rather empty of 
dramatic events. Even the war did not have the same im- 
pact as the Civil War; the armies were across the sea, and 
the threat did not strike so closely home. However, the 
work of the American Friends Service Committee and 
the departure of two members of the Westtown faculty to 
work for it in Europe educated the student body to a con- 
siderable extent. Daily newspapers also kept them in 
touch with outside events. Probably something of the 
general unsettling influence of the war led in the next 
years to many of the changes in hitherto accepted customs. 
Let us turn the page to trace the result of the impact of 
the war on the gradual growth of the years preceding and 
following the turn of the century. 
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Letters of Samuel C. Moon when he was chairman of the Trees 
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Letters of Jonathan G. Williams, Superintendent from 1881 to 
1889, lent by Mary R. Williams, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


Most valuable for this period have been the reminiscences, either 
oral or written, of persons who were at Westtown during these 
years. Among these I should like to express my indebtedness to 
J. Wetherill Hutton, William B. Harvey, J. Henry Bartlett, Jona- 
than Eldridge, Ann Sharpless, Mary Ward, Jane Balderston Dye, 
Susanna Smedley, Frederick A. Swan, Samuel H. Brown, Carroll 
T. Brown, Paul M. Cope, and many others. 


Gy Age hai hae 


Westtown 
Today and Tomorrow 


A VISIT TO WESTTOWN 
1942 


' TJ E MAKE our next visit to Westtown in March 
of the year 1942. It is evening, and the north 
and east approaches to the School are full of 

parked automobiles and cars about to deposit at the north 
door passengers who have come to attend the evening 
entertainment. ‘Central’ itself is crowded with parents, 
visitors, and students. We who are fresh from a review 
of the past periods of Westtown history are somewhat 
startled to notice the appearance of the girls. It is true 
that they are dressed with simplicity, but the eye of the 
visitor notices nothing special in the way of dress restric- 
tions which would differentiate their dresses from those 
of other girls not students of Westtown. We observe also 
the enormous improvement in the appearance of Central. 
As we enter we see that white woodwork has done much 
to remove the former appearance of dinginess; in addition, 
straight ahead of us to the south opens a beautiful hall 
known as the South Room, built in what used to be the 
South Porch. The fireplace, great windows, and graceful 
Georgian decoration make it one of the most pleasant 
rooms in the building, an ideal place for social gatherings 
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of visitors, Committee, or students. As we join the 
crowd making its way to the upstairs auditorium, we 
notice on the right another innovation since our last visit. 
The old Library has given place to the new. 

Many book-minded Westtown graduates still remem- 
ber with gratitude and pleasure the hours spent in the 
old room. They remember also with affection seated 
behind the Librarian’s desk the slight figure of Teacher 
Mary Ward who gave twenty-two of her thirty-eight 
years of devoted service at the School to the Library. Her 
hair, cut short, curled becomingly about her face; this 
arrangement of it in a day when short hair for women 
was unknown, added to a striking plainness of dress, gave 
her an air of severity which was belied by the twinkle in 
her eye, her dry, humorous remarks, and her keen interest 
in any student who wished to explore the world of books. 
The present writer remembers clearly the day on which 
Teacher Mary Ward climbed the ladder to reach on the 
top bookshelf the desired volumes of Motley’s Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, and her smile when the card at the back 
of the volume showed that the last person to sign it had 
been the father of the borrower. 

With the gift of the Mary Hutton Biddle Library in 
1927, the Library took on a new function. The days are 
now long past when only those students who were already 
determined readers found their way to the Library. Its 
inviting chairs, harmonious proportions, and pleasant 
color scheme, and the light streaming through its win- 
dows—all serve as an invitation to a hesitating student 
to enter. Under Jessie Gidley Carter’s jurisdiction, not 
only the room itself, but also the assortment of books, has 
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radically changed. The Library, instead of being some- 
thing apart from the main current of the life of the School, 
is now at its very heart. Statistics show that whereas 
twenty-five years ago the average student took out eleven 
books a year for his own personal use, he now takes 
twenty; these figures show an unusual circulation of books 
in comparison with other school libraries. The room is 
thronged all day with students who have come either of 
their own accord or by a teacher’s instruction to look up 
some subject in connection with an assignment, or some 
topic of personal interest. Whole classes are sent to the 
Library at once to do research, or to learn to make use of 
the possibilities of the collection. New books of interest 
to students or faculty are being added each month. The 
Westtown teacher of today finds it impossible to imagine 
teaching without having the resources of the Library and 
the sympathetic cooperation of the Library staff at his 
command. The Westtown Library is surpassed in number 
of volumes by only four other libraries in American prepar- 
atory schools, and Westtown remains, therefore, in the 
front rank in this respect—a position which it has held 
since the first quarter century. 

We leave a more detailed inspection of the Library to 
another day, and make our way up the stairs with the 
rest of the visitors to the auditorium. It is difficult to 
recognize in this large hall with its gallery and well- 
equipped stage the old Meeting Room, where so many 
generations met in silence on First- and Fifth-day morn- 
ings. The long row of doors which separate the audito- 
rium from the gymnasium have been thrown open, for 
the crowd of attenders this evening is so great that the 
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auditorium will not hold them all, and the overflow must 
be accommodated on seats in the gymnasium. The 
curtains are drawn, and a performance of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s Gondoliers begins. Under the direction of 
Margaret Talbert Thorp, head of the music department, 
the famous classic is given in all its exuberance of music, 
dance, and humorous dialogue. The costumes and the 
scenery, made by the students themselves, add enormously 
to the effectiveness of the presentation. The audience 
responds with riotous enthusiasm, showing its approval by 
laughter, applause, and the incessant demand for encores. 
Both acting and music show by their quality that boys, 
girls, and faculty have cooperated in the hard work and 
faithful practice necessary to make such a project 
successful. 

“\s we watch the performance, we hark back in our 
minds to the days when dialogues and debates given in the 
meetings of literary societies were the sole form of dra- 
matic expression, and we remember the occasion already 
mentioned on which the Committee, opposed to any form 
of music as well as drama, refused to sanction a recitation 
which contained a reference to a lute. Undoubtedly the 
modern Westtown has traveled a long distance from the 
outward testimonies of its early days. 


A, trip around the grounds in daylight indicates many 
other changes in Westtown. The girls’ hockey practice 
in gay-colored abbreviated costumes contrasts with their 
mothers’ efforts a generation ago, enveloped in long skirts. 
The boys practicing on the baseball diamond with 
Eugene R. Raiford—more often known as ““Colonel”’—as 
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their coach, remind us of that early baseball club which 
played the first School match with an outside team in the 
year 1865. The soccer team completed last fall an unde- 
feated and untied season, coached by Louis Flaccus, who is 
also boys’ dean. The Bacon Cottage, situated to the west 
of the girls’ end on the south side of the entrance road 
to the north door, gives a place where the domestic science 
classes under the supervision of Murl Clarke may put into 
practice what they have learned in the laboratory and the 
classroom. It contains an art studio as well, where George 
Whitney’s students evolve the masterpieces regularly 
exhibited along the walls of the first-floor hall of the main 
building. A glimpse into the costume closets under the 
Bacon Cottage reminds us of the many Shakespearean 
plays, now always given in the spring on the evening of 
Alumni Day. Weather permitting, they are presented in 
the beautiful open-air theater known as the Greenwood. 
The great success of these performances is to a large 
extent due to the able leadership of Albert L. Baily, Jr., 
a much-loved teacher who has opened up for many stu- 
dents the world of nature and of religion as well as the 
world of dramatic art. 

Down the Lane, we notice the new Lane School for 
primary students, built in 1936, between the Stone House 
for younger boys and the Samuel H. Brown house. Under 
Mary J. Moon as principal, the sunny, inviting rooms of 
the Lane School and the eager happy faces of its students 
have become one of the pleasantest attractions of West- 
town. Also on the south side of the Lane stands 
the lovely separate Meeting House, designed by Walter 
F. Price, and opened for use in the spring of 1929. 
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Upper: The Westtown Lake 
Lower: The Meeting House 
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It is built of native Chester County stone, and the 
beautiful simplicity of its lines, suggestive of the 
old Pennsylvania Quaker meeting houses built two 
centuries ago, is in harmony with the oldest tradition of 
the School. The addition of a separate place of worship, 
removed from the noises and distractions of the main 
building, where meetings can be held in harmonious sur- 
roundings, has been a great asset to the spiritual life of the 
School. 

When we return to the main building, we find there also 
evidences of change. Underneath the Library is the Bird 
Museum in which is contained a notable collection of 
bird groups in their natural settings. John D. Carter, a 
Westtown alumnus and Chairman of the Alumni Com- 
mittee on Science and Museum, is responsible for collect- 
ing and constructing the modern bird groups. He has 
succeeded in obtaining material representative of about 
eighty-five per cent of the 225 species of birds reported as 
nesting in the Middle Atlantic states, and has displayed 
them in fascinating tableaux, beautifully lighted and 
arranged. Bird lovers will realize what an amazing accom 
plishment such a percentage represents. The collection 
is unique in its representation of such a large proportion of 
birds native to a particular region. In most cases nests, 
parent birds, and eggs or young birds are included in each 
group. The Smith collection of more than 3,000 birds’ 
eggs is also of great interest to bird lovers. 

Underneath Number 6 at the girls’ end we find another 
notable addition to the modern Westtown. Through the 
courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York, its experts have reproduced in miniature for 
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Westtown all the groups of African animals on the first 
floor of Akeley Hall. This collection, corresponding to 
the models from which the full-size exhibits were con- 
structed, duplicates in its arrangement the originals in the 
great museum in New York. At the entrance to the 
miniature Akeley Hall, four large showcases of har- 
monious design contain four bird groups prepared by 
John D. Carter, the wild turkey, Canada goose, loon, and 
bald eagle. The intention has been to show, by exhibiting 
the groups in this way, what might be done to improve 
the display of groups in the Bird Museum if greater space, 
time, and money were available. At the foot of the stairs 
leading to the little museum a small room devoted to 
special exhibits contains, at the time of writing, a model of 
the old building as it was when it was torn down to 
make place for the new, the shoemaker’s bench and tools 
used by Johnnie Fitzpatrick, and an old desk of the type 
used in the first quarter century of Westtown’s existence; 
the bread machine too, so important a feature of the life 
of that same period, stands next to it. There is also a 
cross section of a great tulip poplar from the South 
Woods, its rings marked with the dates of events at West- 
town and in the world outside which occurred during its 
lifetime. 


The Westtown tradition which has laid much emphasis 

on the out-of-doors and training in hobbies is as strong 
today as ever, though it expresses itself in slightly different 
ways. Gone are the days of privileges, for which no time 
can be taken from a crowded schedule, though nearly 
every year a morning's holiday to take advantage of sled- 
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ding or skating, announced as a surprise on the morning 
itself, perpetuates the tradition. There are still canoeing 
week ends on the Rancocas or the Great Egg Harbor River 
in New Jersey, under the leadership of Carroll T. Brown 
or of Thomas Shipley Brown, the former the son, the 
latter the grandson, of Thomas K. Brown. The girls 
sometimes take similar canoeing excursions down the 
Brandywine. Overnight trips to sleep in one of the two 
Adirondack shacks along the Lake or in the Pine Forest 
are common in fall and spring. A regular Sunday after- 
noon event is Senior Hiking Club, led by Teacher 
Elizabeth Paige, beloved teacher of English, who has, year 
after year, taken a succession of Senior boys and girls 
across fields and streams, over ditches and under barbed 
wire fences, bringing them home for supper, healthily 
exhausted but happy. Picnic suppers eaten along the Lake 
are a frequent occurrence, especially “table feeds,” on 
which a whole “table” in the dining room, at which eight 
persons are seated, or two “tables” who have joined 
together, eat a picnic supper along the Lake. Canoeing 
_ before and after eating supper adds a great deal to the 
distinctive character of these occasions. Hot dogs or 
hamburgers, potato chips, and “‘chocopics” make a typical 
menu, well seasoned by wood smoke and relished by keen 
young appetites. Skating parties by moonlight, cross- 
country skiing, followed by hot cocoa and cinnamon 
buns, and long afternoons of sledding down the track 
which has been built and iced by students and teachers 
working together—all these form an essential part of the 
pattern of the present Westtown life, and will be impor- 
tant memories in after years. 
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The hobby program scheduled every Friday evening 
has given organized expression to the sort of thing which 
has always been an important part of the Westtown 
curriculum. Printing and leather work, “shop,” working 
in metal, learning to type—these are some of the many 
manual hobbies. Swimming, basketball, volleyball, and 
folk dancing find favor with some students. There are 
also hobbies of a more general nature; one group meets at 
a faculty house to read modern plays; another prepares 
plays for production before their own group or before 
the whole School. Attendance at these hobbies is volun- 
tary; the students’ preferences govern their selection. 
An exhibit in the gymnasium giving concrete evidence of 
the activities of the year is held each spring, and great 
is the interest of both visitors and students in the intricate 
ship models, radios, and pieces of machinery, photograph 
exhibits, and stamp collections which are in evidence. 
There is no lack of ingenuity displayed, and there is con 
siderable evidence of the development of individual apti 
tudes. Hobby night is one of the important outlets for 
student initiative, and a year rarely passes without some 
new expansion of its scope. A printing press is the latest 
addition to the program; its novelty adds to its popularity. 

If classes are in session during our tour of the building, 
we are likely, as we make our way down the hall towards 
the boys’ Collecting Room, to hear a burst of merriment 
issuing from “Number 5” on the right. This is Carroll 
T. Brown’s domain, or, as irreverent but admiring stu- 
dents would say, “Cac’s room.” Here, year after year, 
to the accompaniment of laughter, good-natured but not 
unbarbed wit, and hard drill on the mechanics of written 


Upper: William F. Wickersham, Westtown’s first Principal, 
1896-1913 


Lower: Carroll T. Brown, Teacher 1911- 
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expression, Master Carroll has, for thirty-one years, 
awakened in class after class of older students the exhila- 
ration which comes from wrestling with ideas, and the 
thrill which results from contact with great books. Many 
graduates recall with a feeling akin to homesickness the 
hours spent with him in the classroom, the old jokes about 
the mythical Westtown students named Willie and Susie, 
the cultural dividing line of the Appalachians, the much- 
abused progressive educationists, or the virtues of the 
Democratic party. They remember, too, his compan 
ionship on the Lake where he carries on the skating tradi- 
tion of his father, and on the soccer field where for many 
years he coached the team, appearing along the side lines 
at games, sportily dressed and carrying a cane, to watch 
the fate of his protégés. His tolerant and understanding 
services as faculty adviser of the Brown and White, the 
School paper, over a long series of years, has also endeared 
him to a succession of student editors and their staffs. To 
be sure, his classes are no place for the intellectually lazy, 
and some will groan, remembering senior essays which, 
somehow, always came due before they were done, and 
inhumanly long reading lists intended largely to spur on 
the ambitious. Few, however, resent them. They are 
more likely to remember the glorious fun and the intoxi- 
cation of entering, minds prodded awake, into a new intel- 
lectual world under a great teacher, whose deep religious 
concern has given them a firm foundation on which to 
build in a changing world. 


‘“‘Number 3,” the room across the hall on the left, is 
inescapably associated for many of us with Samuel H. 
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Brown, teacher of history. With his retirement at the 
end of this year Master Sam rounds out a term of service 
of thirty-eight years." His students remember him for 
his rigorous, exacting standards, and his keen, stimulating 
mind; his large store of incredibly exact knowledge; and 
his gift of presenting facts vividly. No one who has heard 
him talk on the Civil War, for instance, or has attended 
his weekly talks on current events, is likely to forget 
the experience. In addition, he has given to a long line 
of students an invaluable understanding of what mental 
discipline means. A fuzzy explanation, a half-understood 
fact, an answer which is half correct—these things receive 
short shrift in his classroom. If a thing is not altogether 
right, it is wrong; the extra effort required to make it 
altogether right is what Master Sam has required of his 
students, and in every class which has sat under him there 
are many to thank him for it. There are many boys also 
who treasure his impressive reading and interpretation of 
the Bible in morning collections, with the spirit of rever- 
ence which accompanies them. 

Not only have his students respected him through the 
years, but they have felt a deep affection for him as well. 
They think of him not only as one of their best teachers, 
but also as the one who invariably makes an excellent 
speech, packed with genuine wit, at a class function; 
the one who is always interested in the students’ indi- 
vidualities and their backgrounds; the tennis coach; 
the one to whom yearbook after yearbook has been dedi- 
cated by unanimous student consent. How many classes 
have vied in counting the number of times he took off 
his horn-rimmed spectacles during a class period? How 
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many times has his characteristic derby hat been bor- 
rowed for use in a dramatic production? Who can forget 
his summary wrath against a boy who incautiously runs 
in the hall? In one for whom we have a special affection, 
these details help to paint for us a not-to-be-forgotten 
picture of a great Westtown teacher. 


As we come toward Central we meet a quiet, friendly 
man with hair beginning to turn but with youthful face 
and figure. He is just saying good-by to a prospective 
patron and sending her away with the cordial feeling that 
her son will be welcomed here next fall into a friendly 
family which will care about him personally, but he turns 
to greet us with the same courteous hospitality. James 
F. Walker has been principal for seventeen years. He had 
already been a young teacher at the School for ten years 
when George L. Jones resigned in 1924; he was then 
appointed assistant principal when Charles Henry Carter, 
of Syracuse University, became principal. The latter was 
never able to take over his responsibilities because of an 
illness from which he did not recover, and James Walker 
was acting principal until, a year later, he was officially 
appointed to the position. His unassuming simplicity and 
generous tolerance have been important factors in keeping 
a wise balance between the old and the new during the 
crucial years since the first World War. Most valuable 
of all to Westtown has been his devotion to the funda- 
mental religious basis of the School, and his determina- 
tion that even in a fast-changing era like the present 
Westtown shall nevertheless continue to build solidly 
upon that foundation. 
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Our visit to the modern Westtown would be incom- 
plete without a pilgrimage to the Treasure Room. We 
step inside the door of this small room on the left as we 
go towards the boys’ Collecting Room, and find ourselves 
in a little world cut off from today. Here displayed in 
beautifully lighted cases are bits of Westoniana which 
speak to us from every period of the School’s history. 
Over the filing cases, in which are listed thousands of 
letters and documents pertaining to Westtown’s past stored 
in the new Treasure Vault below, we see two enormous 
earthenware pie plates left from the days when pie night 
was the culmination of a Westtown student’s enjoyment. 
In the case on the left are mathematics exercise books, 
beautifully written and decorated, which remind us 
forcibly of the great mathematics tradition. In the draw- 
ers beneath we see examples of the lace-edged lists of 
students exchanged between boys and girls long ago. From 
the oldest Westtown there are bonnets and reticules, sam- 
plers, and maps drawn by the students; candlesticks and 
leather fire buckets, snuffers and pewter porringers, are 
here. Finally, we pause before two life-size figures dressed 
in traditional Quaker costume. Joshua and Ann, as they 
are affectionately called, stand guard over the past and 
the future of Westtown, he in his drab coat, knee 
breeches, buckled shoes, and high beaver hat; she, in her 
full silk dress, her neatly folded kerchief, and her close- 
fitting cap. Just so these two might have looked on that 
morning a hundred and forty-three years ago when 
Friends gathered for meeting on a First-day morning, seek- 
ing under the covering of silence the divine guidance 
which alone would justify the existence of Westtown 


School. 
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Probably at no other time in the School’s history has 
Westtown changed so much as during this quarter century 
since the first World War. In the first few years after 
the war, dress regulations were still severe: for girls, Peter 
Thompson suits, sleeves below the elbows, and no silk 
stockings, were the basic rules of the dress regulations. No 
jewelry of any kind, with the exception of watches, was 
allowed. Silk dresses were “pernicious.” Teachers were 
also subject to restrictions. One has recorded that she 
was “eldered”” by the Committee for wearing a flowered 
silk ribbon as a belt; although the flowers on it were in 
soft pastel shades, entirely suitable according to modern 
standards, the ribbon was regarded as frivolous decoration 
of a dress, and therefore a bad example to the students. 
Boys and girls still had almost no natural social contacts, 
and music and drama were not allowed except under 
certain devious and unacknowledged disguises. There 
was no piano in the building, nor any victrola or radio. 
Singing was discouraged except on infrequent occasions, 
and then only outside the building, at camp suppers. Hymn 
singing even on Sunday was a punishable offense. 

Over the intervening years the situation has gradually 
but completely changed. Music is now a regular part of the 
curriculum, and is encouraged as an extracurricular activ- 
ity as well. Drama has become the most important single 
student interest; the Shakespeare play given on Alumni 
Day is probably the School activity witnessed annually by 
the greatest number of Westtown’s friends. Girls and 
boys mingle together largely without restrictions, at least 
in comparison with former periods. Discipline and good 
order are cared for in a democratic way, by elected student 
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councils; these meet frequently for consultation, at the 
girls’ end with Elma Clark, dean of girls, and at the boys’ 
end with one of the men teachers. In 1933, for the first 
time in the history of the School, non-Quakers were 
admitted as students; at present slightly under seventy 
per cent of the student body are members of the Society 
of Friends. Westtown is now largely a college preparatory 
school which trains its students to take their places as 
leaders both in academic work and in the college com- 
munity. Most Westtown graduates go to college. Last 
year’s class of eighty-two sent sixty-eight students to such 
colleges as Haverford, Harvard, Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, 
Mount Holyoke, Earlham, Swarthmore, Wheaton, Dart- 
mouth, and Barnard. Nine of the remaining fourteen 
students are occupied with further study. Last June 
fifteen Westonians graduated with honors from a wide 
range of colleges, including Cornell, Smith, Duke, Guil- 
ford, Bryn Mawr, Swarthmore, Whittier, and Rutgers. 
Westtown has adjusted its curriculum and its emphasis to 
the needs of a college preparatory school. In her eighteen 
years as teacher and assistant principal, Caroline L. 
Nicholson made a great contribution to the evolution of 
a broad and liberal educational policy in harmony with 
the School’s basic aims, and her name should not go 
unmentioned here in this connection. — 7 

Less and less is the emphasis of the School on what 
should not be done, and more on constructive activities 
and training to reach out into the world at large. West- 
town attempts to fit its boys and girls to meet, after 
graduation, revolutionary conditions. Its students are 
informed of the difficulties facing society today through 
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frequent lectures and discussions with outside speakers 
in touch with current problems. The student body 
participates also in projects to help needy communities, 
and cooperates in certain phases of the activities of the 
American Friends Service Committee. Chopping wood 
for needy West Chester families, a typical student activity, 
brings contacts which awaken in young minds a realization 
of what problems confront a large proportion of this 
country’s population. The presence of a number of 
refugees and English boys and girls in the School serves 
to bring home also conditions which exist abroad. The 
community-service project, in which teachers and students 
work together at community tasks, prepares for a life in 
which there is a balance between work with the head and 
work with the hands. Apple butter made in kettles over 
a campfire after a Saturday morning given over to paring 
and coring apples has a better taste than apple butter 
bought from a store. Westtown’s farm and orchards give 
an opportunity to the students, both through agricultural 
classes and in less formal ways, to understand the dignity 
and wholesomeness of manual labor and the place it might 
have in an ideal community. Training of this sort may 
prove invaluable for the graduates of the School in times 
like the present. 

There is no desire to burden young people with prob- 
lems before they are ready to assume responsibilities, but 
Westtown wishes them to grow into an understanding of 
them. It wishes most of all to teach them to build in 
themselves spiritual resources which will enable them to 
cope with the situation ahead of them. No longer can 
we speak of Westtown as a closed garden. 
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We may well pause after our visit to the modern West- 
town to ask ourselves whether the School of today has 
any real connection with the old Westtown. Can this 
modern School, with its high scholastic standards, its 
up-to-date equipment, its student body drawn from non- 
Friends as well as Friends, and its lack of that eccentricity 
which set it apart from the world in the preceding periods 
of its history, be the lineal descendant of the Yearly 
Meeting concern of 1792 in anything but name? Have 
the Westonians of today held fast to that which is good, 
or have we diverged from the purposes of the original 
institution? 

In the case of some schools, the distinctive quality of 
the institution depends on a single personality. Some one 
individual stamps it with his character and insures the 
continuity of the tradition. When circumstances sever 
his connection with the school, it either ceases to exist, 
or takes on a new character under different leadership. 
This has never been the case with Westtown. Although 
many strong characters have contributed to its develop- 
ment, it cannot be said at any period to have been the 
expression of any one personality. Its strength has had 
a more permanent basis. 

A student of Westtown history cannot fail to be 
impressed by the fact that there runs through the School's 
development at every period the unfailing religious con- 
cern of faculty, Committee, and parents, and that this 
concern has been the determining factor in its evolution. 
This thread, though it has differed in texture and strength 
at various times, can always be traced. Those responsible 
for Westtown have always believed that the School 
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should have for its primary concern training in inner 
spiritual experience. The Westtown graduate should 
have had, when he leaves the School, the experience of 
an existence in which those who have been responsible 
for his training have believed above everything else in 
the validity of the things of the spirit. Material existence, 
success in the worldly sense, even scholastic advancement, 
important as they are, must all take a secondary place. 

No one who has had an intimate acquaintance with the 
School of recent years can doubt that such is still the case. 
Faculty and Committee alike believe supremely in the same 
spiritual values at the root of all existence. There is no 
longer any testimony against the use of material things 
where they have a valid contribution to make to the 
enrichment of intellectual or cultural advancement. We 
no longer place an emphasis on negative restrictions and 
prohibitions which set us off as being eccentric and differ- 
ent from the “world’s people.” Simplicity of life means an 
eliminating of anything which might detract from our main 
aim, rather than an abstaining on general principles from 
the use or ownership of specific things. The difference is 
in method and not in aim. Westtown still stands, as it 
always has, as an expression of the Quaker belief in the 
life of the spirit. 

As we look forward to the Westtown of tomorrow, we 
may well search our hearts. At a time of crisis such as 
the present, we need more than ever before to hold to 
the essential and discard the nonessential. In the past 
perhaps we sometimes clung too much to certain outward 
testimonies—testimonies which had possibly lost some of 
their meaning—and stressed too much the differences that 
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separated Westtown from the rest of the world. It may 
well be, however, that our tendency at present is to discard 
too lightly some of our peculiar testimonies and to conform 
too readily to ordinary standards. Only as we subject our- 
selves to the spiritual discipline which will make us live 
in communion with the divine spirit shall we be able to 
build the Westtown of tomorrow on the Westtown of 
the past. 


PRINCIPAL SOURCES FOR CHAPTER X 


It has seemed unwise to list the names of those who have given 
material to help in the writing of this chapter. The letters of four 
recent Westtown graduates have been particularly useful. 


The author has depended to a considerable extent on her own 
Westtown experience as a student from 1920 to 1924, as a teacher 
from 1932 to 1936, and as the wife of a teacher from 1939 to the 
present. 


Special acknowledgment is due to Caroline Nicholson Jacob, 
teacher and, later, assistant principal from 1916 to 1939, for her 
assistance in the writing of this chapter. 
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NOTES 


Unless otherwise specified, the original documents have been 
used. If their location is not given, sources may be assumed to 
be in the possession of the School. 


INTRODUCTION 


1 Extract from the diary of Rebecca Budd under the date 8 mo. 
23, 1799. Rebecca Budd later became a teacher, and in 1803 
married John Comly, author of Comly’s Grammar and one of 
Westtown’s strongest early teachers. This is the first recorded 
instance of a Westtown marriage. The diary is in the possession 
of the Chester County Historical Society, West Chester, Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

2'This incident actually took place in 1811 when Sarah Far- 
quhar preached her first sermon, but is typical of the sort of thing 
which occurred not infrequently in the Westtown meetings of 
the early period. Sarah Farquhar, after five years as teacher at - 
the School, married James Emlen, also a teacher there; she was 
long considered one of the most powerful ministers in the West- 
town meeting. An account of this sermon is to be found in a 
letter from Ann Garrett to Ann Sharpless, 9 mo. 16, 1880. Among 
the ministers known to have spoken in Westtown meeting during 
the early days are Peter Barker, Alexander Wilson, John Simpson, 
William Ellis, Jacob Lindley, and Thomas Scattergood. 

® Meetings of this length were of frequent occurrence, if we 
may judge by the letters and diaries of the period. The following, 
taken from Rebecca Budd’s diary at Westtown, 1799 to 1803, is 
a typical entry: “After which the solemnity of the meeting was 
very comfortable which held nearly two hours and a quarter.” 
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1 Throughout George Churchman’s letters East Nottingham is 
referred to as being in Chester County, though actually it was 
on the disputed boundary line between Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land. A later resurvey placed it in Cecil County, Maryland. The 
original settlement, known as “Nottingham Lotts,” was selected 
by William Penn in person in 1701 and given to East Notting- 
ham Meeting. ‘The deed confirming the gift was made out by 
John and Thomas Penn in 1765. 

2 A letter from George Churchman to Israel Pemberton, written 
from East Nottingham, Pennsylvania, 12 mo. 27, 1761. This and 
many other George Churchman letters are included in the Pem- 
berton Papers, in the possession of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. This letter is to be found in Vol. XV, p. 98. 

® Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

5 A notice describing his school, signed by George Churchman, 
is to be found in the Pemberton Papers, XVII, 5. 

° A letter from George Churchman to Israel Pemberton, written 
from East Nottingham, 5 mo. 21, 1775 (the Pemberton Papers, 
XXVII, 146). 

7 A copy of Aaron Ashbridge’s will, 4 mo. 30, 1776 (the Pem- 
berton Papers, X XIX, 31). 

8 The School also has in its possession a sampler made by a 
student at Ackworth and presented in 1788 to Rebecca Jones, later 
a member of the first Westtown Committee; it contained, inter- 
estingly enough, a quotation from Woolman. There is also a 
sampler from York School to Sarah Dillwyn, wife of George 
Dillwyn. 

® A letter from George Churchman to James Pemberton from 
East Nottingham, 11 mo. 9, 1783 (the Pemberton Papers, XX XIX, 
151). 

10 This letter is quoted in Watson W. Dewees’s A Century of 
Westtown History, p. 16. 

11 A letter from George Churchman to James Pemberton from 
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East Nottingham, 3 mo. 12, 1787 (the Pemberton Papers, XLVI, 
171). 

12 Printed by Joseph Crukshank in Philadelphia. There is a 
copy in the Westtown Collection which originally belonged to 
William Zane, one of the overseers of the second school at East 
Nottingham. 

18’The opinions of Moses Brown had considerable weight. 

14Thomas Fisher and James Pemberton. 

18 The report was signed on behalf of the committee by Joseph 
Potts, Thomas Gaskill, Daniel Smith, and Robert Kirkbride. 

16 The names of the members of the first Committee are as fol- 
lows: Henry Drinker, Owen Biddle, John Drinker, Thomas Fisher, 
Jesse Foulke, John Shoemaker, David Cumming, Joseph Potts, 
Robert Kirkbride, William Blakey, John Stapler, Samuel Smith 
(of Bucks County), Samuel Canby, John Pierce, Roger Dicks, 
Josiah Bunting, Samuel P. Griffiths, William Jackson, Humphry 
Marshall, John Jones, Joshua E. Pusey, Samuel Howell, Thomas 
Stewardson, John Field, Thomas Morris, Warner Mifflin, John 
Needles, Robert Moore, Benjamin Clark, Peter Ellis, John Joskins, 
Caleb Carmalt, George Churchman, Joseph Sansom, John Cox, 
John Wistar, Benjamin Swett, John Reeve, John Collins, Joseph 
Shotwell, Britton White, William Hartshorne, Henry Clifton, 
John Morton, Nicholas Waln, Samuel Smith (of Philadelphia), 
Jonathan Evans, Jr., Rebecca Jones, Mary Hough, Catharine 
Howell, Mary Pleasants, Margaret Hart, Sarah Waln, and 
Deborah Field. 

17 A letter from Owen Biddle to Humphry Marshall, Philadel- 
phia, 2 mo. 25, 1795, asks him to supervise the pruning of the 
orchard. It is included in the “Correspondence of Humphry 
Marshall,” II, 31, in the possession of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 

18 A survey made in 1844, which included the property acquired 
in 1810 on which the Principal’s house now stands, gave the area 
as 599 acres, 2 roods, and 34 perches. A county survey in 1922 
fixed the area as 602.788 acres. Since that year 12.659 acres have 
been added by purchase. 

19 A letter from John Letchworth to his daughter Elizabeth at 
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Westtown, Philadelphia, 7 mo. 15, 1799. The original is in 
the possession of Mrs. Arthur Letchworth, Frankford, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

20 T am indebted to Joshua A. Cope’s article, “Forestry at West- 
town, Past and Present,” The Westonian, XXIII (1917), for this 
and the ensuing information about Westtown’s forests. 

21The miller’s house, if it was built at about the same time as 
the sawmill, as seems probable, is apparently the oldest building 
still standing on Westtown property. The next oldest, dating 
from 1797, is the Springhouse, to be seen on the right on the 
way to the Farm House, at a slightly lower level than the present 
road. Its upper story was occupied for a few months by Enoch 
Lewis, Westtown’s first great teacher of mathematics, during the 
early months of his teaching career at the School. It also is still 
occupied, though it is no longer used as a springhouse. The next 
building in order of age is John Forsythe’s house down the Lane, 
finished in the spring of 1800; it has been much enlarged and 
improved, and is now the residence of Samuel H. Brown, teacher 
of history at the School. The gristmill, now known as the Com- 
munity House, dates from 1801, and the present Stone House 
on the Lane, from 1803. The old building, the old barn, the 
original Farm House and its barn, are not included in this survey, 
since they are no longer standing. 


CHAPTER II 


‘The best source for information about James Gibbons is a 
pamphlet by the Honorable J. Smith Futhey and Gilbert Cope, 
entitled A Chester County Family: John Gibbons and his De- 
scendants (Philadelphia, 1881). 

* Minutes of the General Committee, 1794-1840 (4 mo. 2, 
799) p72. 

Sabid., pels: 

Ss Lbidd, pi Ol) 

* Owen Biddle’s letter to his son John written from Philadel- 
phia, 10 mo. 20, 1797, in which he describes this visit, is quoted 
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in Watson W. Dewees’s A Century of Westtown History, p. 40. 
® Rules and Regulations for the Government of Friends’ Board- 
ing School at West-Town, 1796. 

‘This letter from John Cox, Jr., to a cousin, written from 
Oxmead, 9 mo. 23, 1799, is quoted in The Westonian, XXIII, 129. 
® Report of Women Friends to the Yearly Meeting of 1798. 

* Henry Longstreth, Memorials of Rebecca Jones (Philadelphia, 
1849). There is also an excellent article by Ruth Chambers Biddle 
on the life of Rebecca Jones and her influence on the founding 
of Westtown printed in The Westonian, XIII, 25. 

1° Information for Parents, and others inclining to send Children 
for Education to Friends’ Boarding School at Westtown, 4 mo. 11, 
1799. 

11'This letter, written from Philadelphia, 2 mo. 5, 1799, is in 
the Pemberton Papers. 

12 These exact words were used twelve years later by Joseph 
Whitall when he laid the same proposition before the Committee. 
Minutes of the Acting Committee, 1807-17, p. 81. 

13 These details are taken from letters written by Richard Hart- 
shorne to Thomas Fisher, the treasurer of the Committee, on 5 
mo. 8, 1799, 5 mo. 16, 1799, 6 mo. 17, 1799, and 8 mo. 20, 1799. 

14 A letter to Thomas Stewardson, clerk of the Acting Com- 
mittee, written from Westtown on 5 mo. 16, 1799, and signed 
by Richard and Catharine Hartshorne, Phebe Cox, Elizabeth Bel- 
lerby, John Forsythe, and Alexander Wilson. 

1° A letter written from Westtown to her parents by Hannah 
Albertson, 7 mo. 29, 1799. 

16 The Building Committee was composed of the following: 
David Evans, Jonathan Evans, Thomas Morris, Philip Price, Jr., 
Daniel Thomas, Samuel Canby, James Marshall, John Talbot, Eli 
Yarnall, and Abram Sharpless. 

177 am indebted to Walter F. Price, Moylan, Pennsylvania, 
for allowing me to have access to his collection of Philip Price, Jr., 
material. These items are taken from letters written by Philip 
Price to Thomas Fisher from Westtown on 1 mo. 19, 1800, 2 mo. 
P41600.29ma, 25, 1800, and’ 3. mo. 27, 1800. 

18 The chief sources of my information about John Forsythe are: 
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the original ‘Forsythe Correspondence,” given to the School by 
Samuel Forsythe, of West Chester, Pennsylvania; a bound vol- 
ume of copies of “Records of the Forsythe Family,” loaned by 
Bertha E. Forsythe, West Chester, Pennsylvania; Cope and Ash- 
mead’s History of Chester and Delaware Counties; Futhey and 
Cope’s History of Chester County; and an article in the West 
Chester Village Record of July 4, 1894 (Chester County Historical 
Society). 

19 The house occupied at present by Samuel H. Brown. 

20 A letter written by John Cox, Jr., to John Forsythe, at West- 
town, dated Oxmead, 10 mo. 6, 1799. 

21 John Comly, English Grammar, Made Easy to the Teacher 
and Pupil. Originally Compiled for the Use of West-Town Board- 
ing School, Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, Kimber and Conrad, 
1803). ree 

22 A letter from John Forsythe to his son, John, written from 
Artikelly, Ireland, on 6 mo. 25, 1788. 

23 Hannah Hunt was the daughter of John Hunt, of Darby, 
Pennsylvania. Her brother, Joseph Hunt, assisted John Forsythe 
for a short period during the opening months of the School. We 
are fortunate enough to have at Westtown a copy of her silhou- 
ette as a young girl. 

24’The entries under Thomas Say’s and William Evans’s names 
are taken from the book of discipline for the boys for the year 
1801-02. It was known familiarly at Westtown as the “Rabbis’ 
Book, alias the Black List.” 

25 Journal of the Life and Religious Services of William Evans 
(Philadelphia, 1870), p. 8. 

76 Letter from John C. Allinson to his mother, written from 
Westtown on 12 mo. 20, 1799. 

Slbid..-5<M0.-2 39,2600, 

28Taken from the “Reminiscences of Elizabeth Brinton 
(Smith) ,” printed in The Westonian, XXXV, 28. Elizabeth Brin- 
ton entered in 1800. 

2° A letter from Rachel Cope to her parents, written from West- 
town, 10 mo. 15, 1816. Taken from the Cope Family Letters lent 
by Edith W. Cope, of Media, Pennsylvania. 
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80 The regulations for letter writing varied at different times. 
At one period the number of letters which could be written was 
limited to two a month. On the average, students apparently 
were allowed to write home once every two weeks. 

81 A letter from Henry Cope to his mother, Mary Drinker Cope, 
written from Westtown. It is undated but must have been written 
prior to 1809, since John Baldwin, the master referred to, died 
in that year. This letter was lent to the School by Alfred Cope 
Garrett, of Logan, Philadelphia. It will be noted that it was the 
custom to refer to the men teachers by their last names, preceded 
by “Master.” The women, at this period, were called “Miss,” fol- 
lowed by their first names. The “Miss” was short for “Mistress.” 

82 A letter from Mordecai Yarnall to William Darlington, writ- 
ten at Westtown, 7 mo. 27, 1800 (Chester County Historical 

Society). is 
88 A letter from Jacob Lindley to his friend William Evans, 
written at Westtown, 2 mo. 24, 1802. It was lent to the School 
by Charles Evans, of Riverton, New Jersey. 

84 A letter from Jonathan Evans to his daughter Mary at West- 
town, written from Philadelphia, 1 mo. 30, 1801. It was lent by 
Charles Evans. 

85 Ibid., written 11 mo. 16, 1801. 

86 The practice of student readings in the Sunday afternoon 
meetings was abandoned in 1818, and a regular meeting for wor- 
ship substituted. The afternoon meeting was a regular event until 
the year 1904, when it was discontinued. 

87 This letter was actually written from Westtown on 9 mo. 12, 
1810, by Elizabeth Jarrett to her father; the visiting Committee 
Friend was Thomas Scattergood, whom she refers to as “a great 
good man.” ‘There is in the Westtown Collection a copy of the 
letter made by Mary C. Cox. 


CHAPTER III 


1In the very earliest days of the School, this Gallery served 
as the assembly room, known as “Collecting Room” in Westtown 
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phraseology, where attendance was taken; from here boys went 
to meals, to meeting, and to classes. In this room the whole 
School could be seated on the two forms, and the room was heated 
by two great iron stoves. Soon, however, it was found necessary 
to appropriate another larger room for the purpose, and the Gal- 
lery was now used only for the roll call just before bed. 

2 John Comly, English Grammar, Made Easy to the Teacher and 
Pupil. Originally Compiled for the Use of West-Town Boarding 
School, Pennsylvania (14th edition; Kimber & Sharpless, 1825), 
p. 156. The first edition was published in 1803. 

° The exact area enclosed by the fence varied at different periods, 
and is nowhere very accurately described. This estimate is based 
on a letter from Mordecai Yarnall, a student at the School in 
1800, to his friend, William Darlington. The Mordecai Yarnall 
letters are owned by the Chester County Historical Society. 

4 Rules and Regulations for the Government of Friends Board- 
ing School at West-towne, 1799. 

’ These are quoted from Jacob Elfreth’s ““Copy Book,” 1799. 

6 Third edition, Dublin, 11799. 

7 These questions are taken from Westtown mathematical 
exercise books of the period, but most of them are to be found 
also in Enoch Lewis’s textbooks, especially The Arithmetical Ex- 
positor, or a Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Arithmetic 
(Philadelphia: Kimber & Sharpless, 1824). Enoch Lewis taught 
at the School as a member of the Committee during the years when 
he was not a teacher there. His contribution to the School is dis- 
cussed in Chapter IV. 

® A letter from Henry Cope to his mother and grandmother, 
dated from Westtown, 1 mo. 19, 1808. This and other letters 
written by members of the Cope family during this period were 
lent by Alfred Cope Garrett, of Logan, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

® The offenses and punishments are taken from the Book of Dis- 
cipline for the boys, 1801-02, known as “The Rabbis’ Book, alias 
the Black List.” In it were recorded day by day the misdeeds of 
the boys and the punishment allotted for each offense. 

10 Rev. S. Barrow, A Popular Dictionary of Facts and Knowl- 
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edge (2d edition; London, 1829), p. 75. The first edition was 
used at the School during the period we are discussing. 

11 Occasionally a “‘sitting-up privilege,” enabling a student to 
stay up later than his fellows, was the reward, but a portion of 
pie was more usual. In extraordinary cases, the two were com: 
bined. Two boys were allotted to each teacher who had a horse, 
to act as “hostlers”; these belonged to the latter category, since 
their duties of hitching and unhitching the horse each time he 
was taken out and keeping the carriage clean were fairly arduous. 
Farmers’ sons were usually selected as being competent for the 
work, and it was considered only fair that they should have 
pie for supper every night and the right to sit up until nearly 
ten o'clock. Table monitors, too, who dispensed the food at meals 
and who held the position for a month, received pie and sitting-up 
privileges for all but Seventh-day and First-day nights. On the 
other hand, those boys known as “‘shed-sweepers,” who swept the 
playshed at regular intervals, received only pie on each occasion. 
The two candle monitors, whose duty it was to see that the 
Chamber, the Gallery, the Collecting Room, and the two home 
rooms were kept supplied with candles, also received pie; so did 
the students who scraped the candlesticks, those who distributed 
the laundry, and those who used the snuffers provided for the 
purpose to keep the candles burning at their maximum brightness. 
The boy who rang the great bell to mark the beginning and end 
of school and the hours for meals, also counted on his regular 
sections of pie. 

12 The amount spent in the year 1815-16 was $11,238.77, and the 
men’s salaries totaled $3,018.25, or 26.9 per cent of the total ex- 
penditure. In the year 1939-40, the budget was $262,895.60, and 
the cash salaries of the men faculty amounted to $37,711.42, or 
14.3 per cent of the whole. 

13 This incident actually occurred when Pennock Passmore was 
lecturing in 1821; Philip Price was then Superintendent. 

14 The first lecture on electricity at the School was given by 
John Bullock in 1813, and there are many later references to 
similar lectures. John Bullock later became head of his own 
successful boys’ school in Wilmington, Delaware. 
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15 Neptune and Pluto, to be discovered in 1846 and 1930, re- 
spectively, were of course not represented on the orrery. 

16 Fle would be called Master Enoch today, but at this period 
the last name was used. 

17 A letter from Henry Cope to his parents, Thomas P. Cope 
and Mary D. Cope, Westtown, 6 mo. 15, 1806. 

This eclipse is referred to in many other letters of that year, 
notably one from Thomas Scattergood to his son Joseph, West- 
town, 6 mo. 19, 1806. Thomas Scattergood, a member of the 
Committee, was at that time spending some months at the School. 
In this case, as in many others, descendants of these old West- 
town Friends must not be confused with their ancestors of the 
same name. 

18 After having noted the diet of the students, we are not sur- 
prised to find the bran in the footbath. It provided a good lather 
and, in addition, it undoubtedly served to allay the itching which 
may have come as a result of malnutrition. The itch, a common 
ailment, was probably a form of eczema to be traced to this source, 
though it may possibly have been impetigo. 

There is no record that the girls took anything but weekly foot- 
baths at this period; half hogsheads were also used, and the girls 
took them in squads of six or eight. Whether they also bathed, 
but without mentioning it in letters or diaries, or whether baths 
were considered unsafe since girls were more susceptible to colds 
than boys, or whether it would have been considered immodest for 
girls to undress in the presence of their companions, we can at this 
distance only surmise. 

19 This was done in 1824. 

20 Printed in London in 1657; given to Westtown by John Pem- 
berton’s executors, and still in the possession of the School. 

21 Benjamin Workman, Elements of Geography, designed for 
Young Students in that Science (Philadelphia, 1807), p. 121. The 
copy in the Westtown Collection was used by Caroline Warder 
(Cadbury) in 1807. 

22 ‘This volume, the second edition, was printed in 1685, and be- 
queathed by John Pemberton’s executors to the School in 1811. It 
is still in the School Collection. 
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28 In 1820 William Evans, Samuel Bettle, Isaac Sharpless, Ellis 
Yarnall, Rebecca Archer, Beulah Sansom, and Ann Mifflin were 
appointed as the first standing Library Committee. 

24 Letter from Mordecai Yarnall to his friend William Darling- 
ton, Westtown, 9 mo. 14, 1800. 

2° Rules and Regulations for the Government of Friends Board- 
ing School at West-Towne, 1799. 

26 Minutes of the Acting Committee, 1798-1802, p. 159. There 
is in existence a letter from a Westtown student written in 
French (not entirely free from errors) to a friend of his, and an- 
other letter to the same friend in which he says that he is delighted 
with French as a language. It is, in his opinion, “much more pleas- 
ing than ours,” and he finds French poetry “very sublime.” Letter 
from Mordecai Yarnall to William Darlington, Westtown, 11 mo. 
10, 1800. 

27 MS letter from Mordecai Yarnall to William Darlington, 
Westtown, 9 mo. 14, 1800. 

8 Letter from Henry Cope to his parents, Westtown, 10 mo. 8, 
1805. 

2° ‘The earliest dated sampler worked by a Westtowm student in 
the possession of the School was made by Hannah Price, 9 mo. 13, 
1800. The oldest marked darning pattern is Mary Evans's, dated 
1802. 


CHAPTER [V 


1My main sources of information about Enoch Lewis are: 
Memoir of Enoch Lewis, by Joseph J. Lewis, his son, printed in 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, 1882; an article in The Westonian, 
XV, 350, on “An Apostolic Succession”; letters from Henry Cope 
to his parents written from Westtown 1807-08, owned by Alfred 
C. Garrett, of Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; a few letters 
from Enoch Lewis himself; articles by Enoch Lewis in The Friend, 
9 mo. 3, 1831, 9 mo. 10, 1831, 9 mo. 29, 1823, 11 mo. 15, 1834, 
etc.; numerous pamphlets written by him on such subjects as Me- 
morial of the Society of Friends in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
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Delaware, on the African Slave Trade; A Dissertation on Oaths; 
Essay on Baptism, Shewing that the Baptism of the Spirit, not with 
Water is the True Christian Baptism; Observations on the Militia 
System addressed to the Serious Consideration of the Citizens of 
Pennsylvania, etc. Many of these were published first in The 
Friend, and later as pamphlets, often by the Tract Association of 
Friends. 

2 This incident is recounted in a manuscript letter from Henry 
Cope to his mother, Mary Drinker Cope, Westtown, 7 mo. 6, 
1807. 

8 Manuscript letter from Henry Cope to his mother, Mary 
Drinker Cope, and his grandmother, Rachel Drinker, Westtown, 
1hm0.<9 71808: 

* The best known of his books were The Arithmetical Expositor 
or a Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Arithmetic; The Prac- 
tical Analyst, or a Treatise on Algebra; and A Treatise on Plane 
and Spherical Trigonometry. All of these books went through 
many editions. In addition, he was the editor of numerous much- 
used textbooks like Elements of the Conic Sections, by Simpson. 

> Almost certainly Mordecai Yarnall. The title of the book is: 
The Rebellious are Chastized. 

6 Journal of the Life and Religious Labors of John Comly (Phila- 
delphia, 1853). 

Uibid.a ped: 

8 [bid., p. 100. 

STbid.. py. 126: 

10 Thid., p. 109. 

At) bid pap1.0 0s 

12 These examples are taken from the second edition of Comly’s 
Grammar, p. 25. 

13 A Treatise on Surveying, containing the Theory and Practice, 
to which is prefixed a Perspicuous System of Plane Trigonometry, 
the Whole Clearly Demonstrated and Illustrated by a large num- 
ber of Appropriate Examples (Philadelphia, 1814). The preface 
is dated from “West-town Boarding School.” It ran through 
fourteen editions, of which the last came out in 1841. A para- 
graph in the Chester and Delaware Federalist for 11 mo. 6, 1811, 


a K? 5 
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stated that the book was at that time in preparation, and that 
the aid of Enoch Lewis, John Comly, and other practical survey- 
ors and teachers, would insure the work’s being “better adapted 
to the use of our American schools than anything heretofore pub- 
lished on the subject.” Among others who vouched for it were 
Robert Patterson, distinguished mathematician at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Enoch Lewis. Some of “the large number of 
appropriate examples” can be shown to have been furnished by 
the latter. John Gummere also wrote a geography book, a spelling 
book, and a treatise on celestial mechanics. His great-grandson, 
Henry V. Gummere, of Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, has in his 
possession a three-inch telescope made by Dollond, of London, 
one of two purchased by John Gummere on a trip to England. The 
latter became, in 1834, Superintendent of Haverford School, later 
to be known as Haverford College. 

14 Autobiography of Benjamin Hallowell (Philadelphia, 1884), 
p. 64. 

15 My chief source of information about Benjamin Hallowell, 
used extensively in this section, is the Autobiography mentioned 
above. 

a Abids, p. 68. 

pPibid:,p. 72. 

ibid... Ds 11. 

19 Thid., p. 86. 

20 Notably A Key to the American Edition of Bonnycastle’s 
Mensuration (Philadelphia, 1824). The preface is dated from 
“West Town,” 3 mo. 1, 1824. 

21 An article in The Friends’ Intelligencer on “Benjamin Hal- 
lowell,” 5 mo. 12, 1900. 

22 Autobiography of Benjamin Hallowell, p. 3. 

23 Tbid., p. 94. 

24 Manuscript letter from Elihu Pickering to his sister, West- 
town, 11 mo. 9, 1799. 

75Tn 1804 the Acting Committee proposed a salary schedule 
under which one man teacher living outside the School (Enoch 
Lewis) was to receive $500, and three other men teachers (Joseph 
Black, John Baldwin, and another man, as yet undecided on), 
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$400 each. The four women teachers (Martha Barker, Martha 
Sharpless, Martha West, and another not yet chosen) were to 
be paid $140 each. This made a total of $2,260 budgeted in this 
year for salaries. 

It is very difficult to estimate in present-day terms what these 
salaries meant. What did a teacher’s salary of $500 equal if 
measured by current dollar values? The following index of the 
purchasing power of the dollar gives some idea of the way in 
which its value has fluctuated over the years. In the years of the 
Civil War and the first World War the values have been given for 
each year in order to show how much they were affected by the 
war, but in other cases the figures have been given only for each 
decade. After the table we are printing a comment by William 
M. Dennis, an authority in this field, which would indicate his 
belief that, although the subject is a very difficult one and almost 
impossible to answer definitely, a teacher’s salary during the first 
quarter century of Westtown’s history was equivalent to a present- 
day cash income of somewhere between $1,000 and $2,000. | 


INDEX OF THE PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 


In Terms of (a) Wholesale Commodity Prices and (b) General 
Wage Rates (See NOTE below) 


(a) (b) (a) (b) 
POO Os eer ireenctcs 18) A) ES SOlissceivone 146 357 
PRVOS ire anteiss Bi? L890 Tce Uescectess 178 Sid 
ES2O. Si asraerens 137 778 LO QOi2. aston 178 307 
ES SO aserens 161 750 LO TOS es 142 235 
DSA cade gerk taste: 154 680 DOTA cratrenrites 147 LEE 
| Reh) eer reer ee 174 622 [SISA eee 144 213 
Weebl See eh ae 158 543 LOL GI eee 117 200 
LB GV aac deestieens 165 543 LOT Tic ncanteze 85 176 
ESD sesettacattes 141 530 1 hee Deters fo 76 143 
LS Gara cseceteecses 110 472 Nh a, 8 Bee nese Be 65 100 
EGOS cies hotles 76 417 O30 Lee tiictee 116 97 
ISGI. daar 79 383 1405. Boi seesteers 127 87 
SAO sos catty: 108 324 
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NOTE—The figures for wholesale commodity prices are based 
on Bureau of Labor Statistics Index of Prices; those for general 
wage rates are based on Federal Reserve Bank of New York’s 
Index of Wages (composite of 13 series, based chiefly on hourly 
earnings in manufacturing, building, mining, services, etc). 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR IN THE HISTORY OF 
WESTTOWN 


Comment by William M. Dennis 


The index of purchasing power in terms of prices pertains to 
wholesale prices on commodities and articles, that is, to the prices 
at which goods are sold by producers or on the principal com- 
modity exchanges. These are necessarily the prices paid by the 
ultimate consumer. Moreover, the commodities comprising the 
price index include raw materials such as grains, fibers, crude 
metals, etc., as well as finished articles ready for resale through 
retail stores. Nevertheless, there is, over a period of time, a fairly 
close relationship between this index of wholesale prices and 
prices of goods sold through retail stores, except that wholesale 
prices, taken all together, usually rise somewhat higher and fall 
somewhat more than retail prices. This is because the combined 
index includes raw materials whose prices fluctuate in a greater 
range than those of finished manufactured goods. The wholesale 
prices of the latter, in fact, move very closely with retail prices. 

Another feature of this wholesale price index (inversely shown 
in this table as the purchasing power of the dollar) is that the 
commodities comprising the index have greatly changed in kind, 
number, and grade over the period of 140 years. For example, 
the type of iron and steel now included is quite unlike the iron 
and so-called steel included in the early 1800’s. No doubt many 
agricultural commodities are much alike in kind and quality, such 
as spices, tea, salt, etc.; but the kind and quality of textiles are 
entirely different, and many new products have been added which 
were unavailable a hundred years ago... . 

In observing that the price of commodities has not changed 
much, at least in the East, but that it is the standard, or style, 
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of living which has changed, we go directly to the heart of the 
subject. On the basis of wage rates we might assume that a $4,000 
salary now is equal to’a $500 salary in 1800. If we were to take 
the bare fundamental necessities of food, clothing, and housing 
such as they used in 1800, undoubtedly $500 would buy much 
more now than then. On the other hand, our conception of 
basic necessities has grown along with our standard of living 
and with the division of labor. In 1800, people dug their own 
wells and carried their own water to the houses. Many supplied 
much of the food for their table through their own efforts, and 
many made their own cloth. Now it requires much cash income 
to buy the things that they formerly made for themselves, and, 
besides, they now pipe water into their homes under pressure 
and buy fuel used in expensive heating equipment instead of burn- 
ing home-cut wood in a fireplace... . 

Accordingly, the basic necessities and the cash requirements 
to buy them are not now comparable with those of 1800. Per- 
haps under our present-day conditions of living they now cost 
two or three times as much as they cost in 1800 under the con- 
ditions of living at that time. But even more than the change 
in the basic necessities of living has been the change in the pro- 
portion of income that is spent on so-called comforts and luxuries. 
An average family income circa 1800 would provide little beyond 
the basic necessities for comforts. Today, an average family income 
is much higher in relation to the basic requirements and, therefore, 
permits a greater amount of optional expenditure for comforts and 
even luxuries. 

There is no very clear or well-defined way of determining the 
relative value of an income in 1942 with one in 1800. About 
all we can do is guess at it. Even then, it would depend upon 
whether persons receiving incomes were in large cities or small 
communities, for probably there is a much greater difference in 
the cash income requirements between such commodities now 
than there was in 1800. To provide a moderate scale of living, 
it might be that a present-day cash income of somewhere between 
$1,000 and $2,000 is equivalent to about $500 around 140 years 
ago. 
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26 The petition was signed by Eli Hilles, John Bullock, Samuel 
Hilles, and Septimus Roberts on 6 mo. 9, 1810. As a result of 
it the men’s salaries were raised $100 and the women’s $50. 

27 Taken from the Minutes of the Acting Committee, 1807-1817, 
p. 107. 

28 Ibid. (1809), p. 41. 

29 Manuscript letter from Jacob Elfreth to Thomas Stewardson, 
Westtown, 2 mo. 28, 1816. 

30 Minutes of the Acting Committee, 1800 (5 mo. 16), p. 79, 
and (10 mo. 6), p. 99. 

$1 Taken from a manuscript of the reminiscences of Joshua L. 
Baily, p. 22. A copy of this was lent by Albert L. Baily, West 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 

82 Manuscript letter from Joshua Sharpless to Thomas Steward- 
son. ti mo, 20, 1801. 

33 Manuscript letter from Pennock Passmore to Joseph Snow- 
don, Westtown, 7 mo. 8, 1846. 

84 Minutes of the Acting Committee, 1802-1807, p. 8. 

85 Manuscript letter from Aaron Sharpless to his aunt, Phebe 
Sharpless, Westtown, 1 mo. 12, 1825. 

86 This phase of Seth Smith’s activities as teacher (he taught 
mathematics at the School, 1816-21) is taken from a letter of 
Eliza W. Hunt to her mother, Westtown, 8 mo. 24, 1818. 

87 Manuscript letter from Othniel Alsop to his daughter Hannah 
at Westtown, Philadelphia, 8 mo. 10, 1832. 

88 Auld Lang Syne (Benjamin J. Leedom), Westtown under the 
Old and New Régime (Wiirzburg, Germany, 1883), p. 168. Also 
a manuscript letter from Joshua Sharpless at Westtown to Thomas 
Stewardson, 5 mo. 7, 1801. 

39 Letter from Philip Price, Jr., to Thomas Fisher, Westtown, 2 
mo. 6, 1800. A copy of this letter was lent by Walter F. Price, 
Moylan, Pennsylvania. 

40 Manuscript letter from Henry Cope to his grandmother, 
Rachel Drinker, Westtown, 1 mo. (date illegible), 1806. 

41 Thid., to his parents, Westtown, 7 mo. 27, 1806. 

*2 Minutes of the Acting Committee, 1802-1807, p. 129. 

Sulbid. Di .o9- 
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44 Ibid., 1807-1817, p. 29. 

*5Tn 1807, 444 gallons of molasses were purchased for the 
School at a price of $199.50. 

48 “Reminiscences of Elizabeth Brinton (Smith),” The Wes- 
tonian, XXXV, 28. 

47 Manuscript letter from Joshua Sharpless to Thomas Steward- 
son, Westtown, 6 mo. 19, 1800. 

*8 Manuscript letter from Eliza W. Hunt to her mother, West- 
town, 8 mo. 27, 1818. 

49 Manuscript letter from Elizabeth Sykes to Sybil Allinson, 
Westtown, 12 mo. 23, 1823. 

50 A letter from Hannah Morrison to her parents, Westtown, 
1 mo. 3, 1828, published in The Richmond Palladium, March 3, 
1931. 

51 Autobiography of Benjamin Hallowell (Philadelphia, 1884), 
p. 81. 

52 Manuscript letter from Elizabeth Sykes to Sybil Allinson, 
Westtown, 5 mo. 9, 1827. 

58 These two letters from Hannah Morrison were written from 
Westtown on 8 mo. 15, 1827, and 8 mo. 22, 1827. 

54 A letter from Stephen Gould to Thomas Thompson, dated 
from Newport, 4 mo. 16, 1827. The original is in Friends House, 
London, Portfolio 29.60. 

55 Minutes of the General Committee, 1794-1840 (4 mo. 4, 
1827), pp. 293-94. 

56 Ibid. (report to the Yearly Meeting made in 1827), pp. 
299-300. 

57 The Committee consisted of Jonathan Evans, Enoch Lewis, 
Samuel Bettle, Isaac W. Morris, Thomas Stewardson, Jeffery 
Smedley, Cheyney Jefferis, Sarah Cresson, Catharine W. Morris, 
Martha Jefferis, Elizabeth Waln, Deborah Howell, and Elizabeth 
Pitfield. 

58 Ibid. (report to the Yearly Meeting made in 1829), p. 326. 

59 Thid., p. 369. 
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CHAPTER V 


1 Joseph Kite, Westtown (Philadelphia, 1843). 

2 Manuscript letter from Joseph G. Harlan at Westtown, 6 mo. 
25, 1841 (Chester County Historical Society). 

8 Manuscript letter from Samuel H. Albertson to his mother, 
Westtown, 7 mo. 13, 1842. 

* Manuscript letter from Howard Yarnall at Westtown, 2 mo. 
2, 1842. The Howard Yarnall letters were lent to the School by 
David G. Yarnall, of Philadelphia. 

5 The firecrackers are referred to in a letter from Josiah Albert- 
son to his son at Westtown, written from Plymouth, 7 mo. 25, 
1845. The first reference to a pied bed is in The Humorist, a 
student periodical, No. VIII (4 mo. 3, 1852), p. 11. The val- 
entine episode was taken from a manuscript letter from Benjamin 
Sharpless to his sister, Westtown, 2 mo. 21, 1850. 

6 Manuscript letter from Thomas Scattergood to his father, 
Westtown, 8 mo. 20, 1851. ; 

7™Some Reminiscences of Westtown,” by Benjamin Hoopes, 
published in The Westonian, IV, 150. 

8 The first quotation is taken from a letter from William Albert- 
son to his mother, Westtown, 1 mo. 15, 1846. The turkey buz- 
zard is reported in a letter from Thomas Scattergood to his parents, 
Westtown, 7 mo. 9, 1851. 

® This incident is mentioned by Samuel Albertson in a letter to 
his mother, Westtown, 7 mo. 13, 1842. Thomas Scattergood, 
eleven years later, describes a similar experiment in a letter to his 
mother, 6 mo. 27, 1853. 

10 This letter is quoted from Cope: Master Naturalist, by Henry 
Fairfield Osborn (Princeton University Press, 1931). 

11 Manuscript letter from Anna McKeel to her mother, West- 
town, 1 mo. 11, 1843. This letter is in the possession of E. 
Marian Haines, Moorestown, New Jersey. 

12 Manuscript letter of Anne Cope to Joseph Cope, Westtown, 
1 mo. 3, 1844, taken from the collection of Cope Family Letters. 

18 Manuscript letter of Joseph Walton, Jr., to Joseph Snowdon, 
Westtown, 5 mo. 20, 1846. 
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14 Elizabeth S. Smedley’s reminiscences in The Westonian, 
MMI) 301, 

15 An anonymous letter from a girl at Westtown in 1839 to a 
friend. Reprinted in The Westonian, III, 92. 

16 Letter from William B. Morgan to Watson W. Dewees, Earl- 
ham College, Richmond, Indiana, 5 mo. 9, 1897, published in 
The Westonian, III, 139. The girls in his class were: Ann Eliza- 
beth Moon, Elizabeth P. Sankey, Wilhelmina Bell, Mercie East- 
burn, Mary Yearsley, Elizabeth C. Allen, Rachel M. Johnson, and 
Elizabeth D. Edge. 

17 Frances Tatum (Rhoads), Old Westtown, p. 92. This book 
has been much used throughout this chapter, especially in re- 
constructing the life of the girls’ side. 

18 Manuscript letter from Deborah Lightfoot to her sister, West- 
town, 5 mo. 4, 1842. 

19 A manuscript letter from Alice Updegraff Brennerman to 
James F. Walker, 1 mo. 17, 1936, tells this story. 

20 *““Glances at West-Town,” in an article in The Humorist, No. 
VID (4 moa T8 52) pea) 

21 Manuscript letter from Agnes Martin at Westtown, 7 mo. 8, 
1846. 

22 Manuscript letter from Sarah R. Conard at Westtown, 7 mo. 
21, 1847 (Chester County Historical Society). 

oy Manuscript letters from Jane Darlington Haines at West- 
town, 8 mo. 16, 1837 (Chester County Historical Society). 

24 Letter from Hannah Morrison to her parents, Westtown, 8 
mo. 15, 1827. Published in The Richmond Palladium, 2 mo. 10, 
Poss | 

25 Frances Tatum (Rhoads), Old Westtown, p. 6. 

26 A copy of an excerpt from George W. Taylor’s manuscript 
autobiography, sent by Francis R. Taylor, Cheltenham, Pennsyl- 
vania. George Taylor married Elizabeth Sykes, the boys’ parlor 
keeper. After leaving Westtown in 1831, he conducted the Pre- 
parative Meeting School at Burlington, New Jersey, and in 1834 
became the publisher of The Friend. 

27 Minutes of the Committee on Instruction, 1837-1846, 1 mo. 
24, 1843. 
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28 A copy of a manuscript of reminiscences of Joshua L. Baily 
was lent by Albert L. Baily, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 

ene Cabinet, 1 mo. 15,1850. 

8° A letter written from Westtown by Joseph G. Harlan, 6 mo. 
23, 1841 (Chester County Historical Society). 

st A letter from Westtown written on 1 mo. 4, 1854, printed 
in Cope: Master Naturalist, p. 59. 

82 The Cabinet, 12 mo., 1855. 

83 Copy of a letter from Anne Emlen to Ann T. Updegraff, 
Westtown, 7 mo. 14, 1841. 

84 An account of an examination day of 1840 on which this 
paragraph is based was written in The Germ, a School periodical, 
3 mo. 15, 1840, p. 248. 

85 Minutes of the Acting Committee, 1807-1817 (10 mo. 26, 
1810), p. 132. 

86 Manuscript letter from Ann Cope to her grandparents, West- 
town, 7 mo. 17, 1844. Taken from the collection of Cope Family 
Letters. 

87 Manuscript composition in the form of a letter, written 12 
mo., 1845, by Sarah R. Howell for Sarah Baily. 

88 Letter from Edward Drinker Cope to his father, Westtown, 
5 mo. 19, 1853, printed in Cope: Master Naturalist, p. 52. 

39 The Cabinet, 7 mo. 18, 1850. 

40 A letter from Westtown, 5 mo. 19, 1853, printed in Cope: 
Master Naturalist, p. 52. 

41 Manuscript letter from Thomas Scattergood to his parents, 
Westtown, 6 mo. 11, 1851. 

42 Manuscript letter from Ann Cope at Westtown to Joseph 
Cope, Westtown, 11 mo. 22, 1843. 

48 Manuscript letter from Thomas Evans to Thomas Stewardson, 
7 mo. (?), 1831. Thomas Evans was a member of the Committee 
who, along with Thomas Kimber, was actively interested in the 
development of the Westtown Library at this period. 

44 “Novel Reading,” The Cabinet, 12 mo. 8, 1849. 

45 Manuscript letter from Joseph Scattergood to his sons at 
Westtown, 8 mo. 15, 1851. 
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46 Minutes of the General Committee, 1840-1864 (4 mo. 20, 
1853), pe 209% 

47 “Some Reminiscences of Westtown,” The Westonian, IV, 136. 

48 A manuscript composition in the form of a letter, written 
12 mo., 1845, by Sarah R. Howell for Teacher Sarah Baily. 

49 Minutes of the General Committee, 1840-1864, p. 210. 

5° Old Westtown, p. 3. 

51 Anonymous letter written by a Westtown girl in 1839, pub- 
lished in The Westonian, III, 92. 

52 Manuscript letter from Pennock Passmore to Joseph Snowdon, 
written 7 mo. 1, 1844. 

58 The Cabinet, 7 mo., 1854. 

54 Hannah Allen, writing to her brother, Charles J. Allen, at 
Westtown, from Philadelphia, 6 mo. 30, 1837, stated that the 
Committee disapproved of the use of steel pens. It was Anna 
McKeel, writing from Westtown in 12 mo. 14, 1842, who apolo- 
gized for using a steel pen. (This letter was lent by E. Marian 
Haines.) Pennock Passmore’s letter was written from Westtown 
to Joseph Snowdon, 9 mo. 4, 1844. 


CHAPTER VI 


1 Manuscript letter from Philip P. Dunn to his daughters, Eliza- 
beth and Sarah, at Westtown, Trenton, 6 mo. 5, 1862. 

2 Extract from the manuscript diary of Mary P. Thomas, 1864- 
65. The Mary P. Thomas diary and letters are in the possession 
of Mrs. Robert Wood Coe, Brookline, Massachusetts. 

8 Copy of a letter from Mary P. Thomas to her brother, West- 
town, 11 mo. 13, 1864. 

* Ibid. 12):mo; 1151864: 

5 Manuscript letter from Anna Garrett to her aunt, dated “Hall 
of Science,” 1 mo. 3, 1865. 

6 Manuscript letter, Phebe Ann Pharo to her aunt, 1 mo. 19, 
1865. 

7 Minutes of the Committee on Instruction, 1863-1874, 9 mo. 
30, 1870. 


a 
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8 Copy of a letter from Mary P. Thomas to her brother, West- 
town, 9 mo. 18, 1864. 

® Manuscript letter from Frances M. Gummere to her parents, 
Westtown, 7 mo. 29, 1863. The Frances and Margaret Gummere 
letters were lent by Miss Martha G. Perrine, Burlington, New 
Jersey. 

10 Copy of a letter from Mary P. Thomas to her brother, West- 
town, 12 mo. 18, 1864. 

11 Manuscript letter from Phebe Ann Pharo to her aunt, West- 
town, 5 mo. 11, 1865. 

12 Manuscript letter from Sarah E. Dunn to her daughter Eliza- 
beth at Westtown, Trenton, 6 mo. 21, 1861. 

18 Tbid., 7 mo. 4, 1861. 

14 Manuscript letter from Frances M. Gummere to her mother, 
Westtown, 11 mo. 12, 1863. 

15 “Recollections of Westtown in 1860,” by Joseph Pennell, The 
Westonian, XIX, 283. 

16 Manuscript letter from Isaac Sharpless to “the dear Folks at 
Home,” Westtown, 11 mo. 12, 1865. The Isaac Sharpless letters 
were lent by Helen Sharpless, of Haverford, Pennsylvania. 

17 Tbid., to his brother, Westtown, 11 mo. 19, 1865. 

18 Thid., to his sister Ann, 3 mo. 18, 1866. 

19 Manuscript letter from William H. Taylor to his sister, West- 
town, 1 mo. 4, 1863. It was lent by Francis R. Taylor, Chelten- 
ham, Pennsylvania. 

20 The Cabinet, 2 mo., 1860. 

21 Manuscript letter from Isaac Sharpless to his mother, West- 
town, 5 mo. 13, 1866. 

22 The first number of The Westtown Miscellany, published in 
1837. 

28 The Germ, 12 mo. 6, 1839. 

24 The Naturalist, 6 mo. 1, 1843. 

25 Manuscript letter from Elizabeth Sharpless to Susanna S. 
Kite, Westtown, 7 mo. 10, 1859. 

26 It is incidentally amusing, though irrelevant, to notice that 
the two original officers of “Union,” Isaac Sharpless and Lydia 
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Cope, were in later years to be the principal personages in another 
union, this time a matrimonial one. 

27 Manuscript letter from James Allinson at Westtown, 12 mo. 
POJAT SIS: 

28 Manuscript letter from Isaac Sharpless to his brother, West- 
town, 12 mo. 9, 1866. 

2° Manuscript letter from Elizabeth Sharpless to Susanna S. Kite, 
Westtown, 12 mo. 1, 1862. 

80 Manuscript letter from Margaret Gummere to her mother, 
Westtown, 6 mo. (?), 1863. 

21 Copy of a letter from Deborah S. Yarnall to her mother, 
Westtown, 5 mo. 31, 1863. 

82 Manuscript letter from Isaac Sharpless to his mother, West- 
town, 1 mo. 3, 1864. 

°8 Manuscript letter from Phebe Ann Pharo, Westtown, 9 mo. 
1g Als hele 

84 Copy of a letter from Deborah Yarnall to her mother, un- 
dated but evidently written in the spring of 1863. 

85 Manuscript letter from Lloyd Balderston, Jr., to his father, 
Westtown, 3 mo. 19, 1884. 

°6 Manuscript diary of Mary Anna Haines, 1865, p. 15. 

87 Copy of an extract from Hannah Webster Butler’s ““Memo- 
ries,” p. 1. Helpful also in reconstructing the figure of Dubré 
Knight have been: an interview with Elizabeth Ferris, niece of 
Dubre Knight’s wife, Jane Edwards Knight; an article by Eliza- 
beth Chambers Dunn, “Reminiscences of Westtown,” The Westo- 
nian, I, 147; the letters and diary of Mary P. Thomas, a Westtown 
student, between 1864 and 1865; the correspondence of Dubré 
Knight with the treasurer of the School Committee, 1861-68; a 
fragment of a letter from Dubré Knight to Jane Edwards telling 
something of his life history, 1 mo. 9, 1859, probably written at 
Westtown, though not so marked; and a poem written by Charles 
Potts commemorating the death of Dubré Knight. 

°° Copy of a letter from Mary P. Thomas to her brother, 12 
mo. 18, 1864. 

8° “Early Latin at Westtown,” by John E. Forsythe, The Wes- 
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tonian, XXXII, 12, and “An Apostolic Succession,” by Isaac 
Sharpless, The Westonian, XVI, 350, have been consulted. 

#0 Ann Sharpless. 

41 There are many references to Samuel Alsop, Jr., in the letters 
of the period. I am also indebted to the personal reminiscences of 
his daughters, Susan Alsop Bell and Rachel Alsop Carter. 

42 An article on “Elizabeth Chambers Dunn,” by Ruth Chambers 
(Biddle) in The Westonian, XVII, 170, has proved particularly 
useful. 

48 This poem was published in The Westonian, XVI, 70. Two 
articles in the same periodical have been particularly useful: 
“Charles Potts,’ by Frances Tatum Rhoads, XVII, 468, and 
‘Master Charles,” by Thomas K. Brown, XVII, 466. I am also 
indebted to the spoken reminiscences of J. Henry Bartlett on the 
subject of Charles Potts. 

44 Copy of a letter from Mary P. Thomas to her brother, West- 
town, 11 mo. 13, 1864. 

45 T am indebted to an interview with David J. Scott’s daughter, 
Mrs. Robert Kay, West Chester, Pennsylvania, for much of my 
information about him. There is also an excellent article by C. 
Canby Balderston, “David J. Scott,” The Westonian, XIX, 393. 


CHAPTER VII 


1'Taken from a copy of a letter from Deborah Yarnall to her 
mother, Westtown, 6 mo. 21, 1863. The originals of the Deborah 
Yarnall letters are in the possession of Elizabeth and Hannah S. 
Pennell, Wawa, Pennsylvania. 

2 The Cabinet, 3 mo., 1858. 

3 Ibid., 12 mo., 1860. 

4 Manuscript letter, Sarah Baily to Anna Hazard, Westtown, 9 
mo. 18, 1861. 

5 Manuscript letter, Sarah E. Dunn to her daughter Elizabeth at 
Westtown, Trenton, 7 mo. 4, 1861. 

PAbiggn <0. 20, 1861. 

™ Manuscript letter from Margaret Gummere to her mother, 
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Westtown, 2 mo. 2, 1863. The originals of the Gummere letters 
are owned by Martha G. Perrine, Burlington, New Jersey. 

8 Manuscript letter, Sarah E. Dunn to her daughter Elizabeth at 
Westtown, Trenton, 5 mo. 16, 1861. 

® Manuscript letter, Philip P. Dunn to his daughter Elizabeth, 
Trenton, 6 mo. 13, 1861. 

10 Manuscript letter, Sarah E. Dunn to her daughter Elizabeth, 
Trenton, 6 mo. 21, 1861. 

11 Manuscript letter, Philip P. Dunn to his daughter Elizabeth, 
Trenton,)x7) MON SenLool: 

12 Manuscript letter, Sarah E. Dunn to her daughter Elizabeth, 
Trenton, 7 mo. 25, 1861. 

18 Ibid. 

14 Manuscript letter, Philip P. Dunn to his daughter Elizabeth, 
Trenton, 8 mo. 1, 1861. 

15 Manuscript letter, Sidney Sharpless to her daughter, Birming- 
ham, 9 mo. 7, 1862 (Cope Family Letters). 

AS Ibid.) Di m0. 21s l8oz, 

17 Manuscript letter, Lizzie Branson to her cousin Elizabeth 
Dunn at Westtown, Trenton, 1862. 

18 Manuscript letter, Sarah E. Dunn to Elizabeth Dunn, Tren- 
ton, 6 mo. 5, 1862. 

+ Abid sf InOe LO reG2. 

20 John I. Hoopes to his sister, Harrisburg, 9 mo. 17, 1862 (Cope 
Family Letters). 
cab feqisloe he big neleniiaaaian Iesfoven 
22 The Cabinet, 9 mo., 1862. 

28 Manuscript letter, Sarah E. Dunn to her daughter, Trenton, 
mo. 19, 1863. 

24 Susanna S. Kite, whose sister was at Westtown. 

25 Manuscript letter, Sarah E. Dunn to her daughter, Trenton, 
7M0165'1863; 

26 Taken from a copy of a letter from Deborah Yarnall to her 
mother, Westtown, undated but evidently written in the spring 
of 1863. 

27 Minutes of the General Committee, 1840-1864 (report to 
the Yearly Meeting in 1863), p. 38. 
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28 Manuscript letter, Dubre Knight to Charles J. Allen, West- 
town,o mo, | 17, “1863; 

2° Ephraim Smith was teacher of arithmetic at the School. 

80 Manuscript letter, Dubré Knight to Charles J. Allen, West- 
town, 3 mo. 19, 1863. 

51 Tbid., 3 mo. 24, 1863. 

82 Minutes of the General Committee, 1840-1864, p. 387. 

88 Nathan H. Edgerton was teacher of reading at the School. 

84 Jesse S. Cheyney was teacher of the classics at the School. 

88 Copy of a letter from Deborah Yarnall to her mother, West- 
town, 6 mo. 21, 1863. 

petbid:, 

eelbid, 

Ibid: 

89 Manuscript letter, Sarah E. Dunn to her daughter Elizabeth 
at Westtown, Trenton, 6 mo. 24, 1863. 

40 The Cabinet, 9 mo., 1863. 

41 This account was taken from a copy of a letter from Deborah 
Yarnall to her mother, Westtown, 8 mo. (date missing), 1863. 

42 Diary of Edward G. Smedley while detained in barracks in 
Philadelphia as a conscript, summer of 1863. This diary and other 
papers bearing on the case are in the possession of Susanna Smed- 
ley, of Westtown School. 

43 Sidney Sharpless; Birmingham, 6 mo. 30, 1863 (Cope Family 
Letters). 

44 Minutes of the Committee on Instruction, 1846-1863, 6 mo. 
VI Laos. 

ee Ibid. } 

46 Manuscript letter, Sarah E. Dunn to her daughter Elizabeth, 
Trenton, 7 mo. 2, 1863. 

47 Manuscript letter, Dubré Knight to Charles J. Allen, West- 
town, 7 mo. 3, 1863. 

48 Copy of a letter from Deborah Yarnall to her mother, West- 
town, 7 mo. 5, 1863. 

*9 Ibid. | 

50 Minutes of the Committee on Instruction, 1863-1874, 10 mo. 
Loos: 
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51 Manuscript letter, Sarah E. Dunn to her daughter, Trenton, 
MO.h2, LOS. 
52 The Village Record, West Chester, 6 mo. 16, 1863. 
et bids, G0. 27 186s: 
"A ‘[bid,,,O m0. LOMA 804, 
°> The writer’s younger sister. 
66 Manuscript letter, Margaret Gummere to her mother, West- 
town, 6 mo., 1863(?). 

°7 Copy of a letter from Deborah Yarnall to her mother, West- 
town, undated but evidently written in the spring of 1863. 

58 Manuscript letter, Margaret Gummere to her mother, West- 
town, spring of 1863(?). 

5° The Village Record, West Chester, 7 mo. 7, 1863. 

eo bidse 7 al0O. a LL SOs 

61 Extracts from the diary of Mary P. Thomas at Westtown, 
1864-65. The originals of the diary and letters of Mary P. Thomas 
are in the possession of Mrs. Robert Wood Coe, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts. 

62 Copy of a letter from Mary P. Thomas to her brother, West- 
town, 7 mo. 17, 1864. 

63 Tbid., 11 mo. 13, 1864. 

6 Extracts from the diary of Mary P. Thomas at Westtown, 
1864-65. 

65 Manuscript diary of Mary Anna Haines, 4 mo. 3, 1865. 

66 Valedictory delivered before the Westtown Literary Society 
by Ephraim Smith, 4 mo. 7, 1865, The Cabinet, 4 mo., 1865. 

67 The Cabinet, 9 mo., 1865. 

°8 Manuscript letter, Dubré Knight to Charles J. Allen, 6 mo. 
28, 1865. 

6° The Cabinet, 9 mo., 1865. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


1 It is interesting that an offer made by an individual to rebuild 
Westtown in stone was refused, largely because of the dissatisfac- 
tion of the Committee with the material proposed. 
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2 This Committee was as follows: Thomas P. Cope, John S. 
Comfort, Charles J. Allen, Philip P. Dunn, Samuel Allinson, John 
E. Carter, Samuel Morris, Benjamin W. Passmore, Hannah Evans, 
Ann Elizabeth Comfort, Elizabeth Rhoads, Martha D. Allen, Re- 
becca G. Passmore, Sarah E. Smith, Beulah M. Rhoads, and Eliza- 
beth Chambers Dunn. With the addition of Thomas Elkinton, this 
same Committee on planning the new building was continued to 
be a Building Committee. 

$The total greatly exceeded what was anticipated, and the 
story is told that one Friend rose in the Yearly Meeting to say 
that Friends were aware that he had originally opposed the ex- 
penditure proposed. He now felt, however, to some degree recon- 
ciled, since he saw that the raising of this sum would give a neces- 
sary outlet for the unnecessary accumulation of great wealth in 
the Yearly Meeting. 


CHAPTER [X 


1 Next in length of service as teachers are: Mary Ward, 1888- 
1926, thirty-eight years; Samuel H. Brown, 1904-42, also thirty- 
eight years; and Sarah Baily, 1834-69, thirty-five years. 

2“Physical Training for Girls at Westtown,” by Felicia H. 
Thomas, The Westonian, V, 239. 

$ An article in The Argosy of 12 mo. 1, 1875, gives a good 
picture of coasting in the 1870's. 

4 The “Maid” was the winner during the season of 1871. 

> This was the most serious of Westtown’s fires, although one in 
1808 and another in 1833 should be mentioned. 

6 Manuscript letter from Jesse Cheyney to Thomas Evans, 
Westtown, 2 mo. 22, 1861. 

7 Manuscript letter from Samuel Alsop, Jr., to Charles J. Allen, 
Westtown, 3 mo. 22, 1867. 

8 Manuscript letter from Rachel Roberts at Westtown to her 
daughter Susan, 11 mo. 11, 1860. It was lent by Mary R. Wil- 
liams, Moorestown, New Jersey. 

® Minutes of the General Committee, 1865-1883, p. 173. 
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10 Ibid. 

11 “*Pie Night,” by George Wood, in The Westonian, I, 52. 

12 Manuscript letter from Charlotte E. Otis to her grandmother, 
Westtown, 1 mo. 3, 1890. 

18 Ibid. 

14 When the old Lecture Room became the gymnasium in 1899, 
contests continued to be held there until the Meeting Room was 
remodeled as an auditorium in 1931. 

15 Charles Gauze was president, and Hannah P. Morris, secre- 
tary, of the Westtown Alumni Association in 1886. 

16 The officers of the Westtown Old Scholars Association in 
1897 were: Samuel L. Allen, president; Anna Eastburn Willits, 
secretary; and Albert T. Bell, registrar. 

17'The first officers of the combined associations were: James 
G. Biddle, president; D. Robert Yarnall, vice-president; Samuel 
H. Brown, treasurer; and James G. Vail, registrar. 

18 Persons who attended Westtown during the first part of this 
period will number among their memories the so-called Westtown 
stamps, affixed to the envelopes of letters sent from School in order 
to defray the expense of transportation to the station. The first 
appearance of the Westtown stamp was probably in the year 1852, 
though the earliest letter now known bearing such a stamp is dated 
1854. They were not abandoned until the year 1878. They have 
since become a collector’s item, much sought after by philatelists. 
An envelope bearing a Westtown stamp has been reproduced in 
the illustration facing page 240. 


CHAPTER X 


1JIn addition to his thirty-eight consecutive years of service, 
Samuel H. Brown has to his credit a thirty-ninth year as assistant 
teacher. 


1761 
1762 


1766 
1776 
1778 
1779 


1782 


1786 
1787 


1790 


1791 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Compiled by Susanna Smedley 


George Churchman begins project to consider school for 
Friends’ children. 

Proposals made in writing for possible school in Chester 
County. 

Small legacy made to found such a school. 

Executors appointed. 

Edward Thomas, a schoolmaster, contributes £50. 

[Revolutionary War. ] 

The sum of £300 bequeathed for schooling poor children 
under Yearly Meeting. 

Generous legacy left by Jonathan Zane for institution for 
same purpose. 

[Ackworth School, in England, founded. ] 

Lot of 60 acres purchased in Nottingham; small school 
erected and run under the direct supervision of the Pre- 
parative Meeting of Nottingham; soon discontinued. 

Owen Biddle and George Dillwyn interested in a school to 
be like Ackworth. 

Conference called by city and country Friends to consider 
school like Ackworth. 

Owen Biddle publishes pamphlet, A Plan for a School. 

Gift of a plot of ground in Philadelphia, fronting on east 
side of Seventh Street, made by John Dickinson. 

Subject of the new school introduced in Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, and later in Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting. 

Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting recommends it to the 
Yearly Meeting during the summer. 

No action taken on school, because of yellow fever epi- 
demic. 
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1794 


1795 


1796 


OT 


1798 


1799 


1800 


CHRONOLOGY 


Committee of 54 appointed to digest plan; they recommend 
action. 

First meeting of first Westtown Committee held 10 mo. 
3, in the old Fourth Street Meeting House. | 

Yearly Meeting committed to establishment of a school. 

James Gibbons’s farm bought for site of school, $16,359.07. 

Committee reports to Yearly Meeting that subscriptions to 
date have approximate value of £10,000. 

First pruning of Westtown orchard by Humphry Marshall, 
noted Pennsylvania botanist and member of the Com- 
mittee. 

Old sawmill completed in Pine Forest, and logs cut for 
building school. 

Brickkiln started. 

Barn built where Greenhouse now stands. 

Gift of £100 made by John Eliot, of London. 

Ground broken for Westtown School. 

Gift of 4,9893/, acres in Luzerne County made by Henry 
Drinker. 

Gift of £500 made by John Dawson Coates, of Dublin. 

Rules governing School formulated and printed. 

Walls up for main building; roof nearly completed by 
autumn. , 

Gift of 100 guineas made by Robert Grubb, of Ireland, 
cousin of Alexander Wilson. 

Springhouse built at turn of road toward Mill [now a resi- 
dence]. 

Building almost finished; being furnished; complete cost, 
$26,431.52. 

2 mo., Richard and Catharine Hartshorne become Superin- 
tendent and Matron. 

5 mo. 6, School opens, with 20 boys and 20 girls to start. 

7 mo. 19, first Visiting Committee appointed. 

Tuition fixed at $64 a year. 

Vista cut in woods on south side, to give circulation of air. 

Student “Companies” organized. 


1801 


1802 


1803 


1808 


1809 
1810 
1811 


1813 


1815 
1816 
1817 


1819 
1820 


1823 
1827 
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Forsythe cottage built [now occupied by Samuel H. 
Brown]. 

Gristmill to grind flour for School built [now Community 
House, or Old Mill]. 

Serious scarlet fever epidemic. 

Committee reports to Yearly Meeting that the School and 
the Farm have met expenses. 


Stone House completed; was used as an infirmary at first. 


Comly’s Grammar published. 

John Comly and Rebecca Budd married [first marriage of 
two Westtown teachers]. 

Fire in Arithmetical Room, ceiling burned; as a result, the 
first watchman is engaged and fire buckets purchased. 

Shed built to enclose boys’ pump. 

Row of Lombardy poplars in front of building planted. 

House at end of the Lane purchased [now James F. 
Walker’s]. 

A substantial contribution of books left to the Library by 
John Pemberton. 

Goose quills for pens bought at $3 a thousand. 

Addition called ““Boys’ Wing” erected. 

Tuition charge now $80 a year. 

Lecture on electricity given by one of the teachers. 

Brick walk to Stone House laid. 

Expenditure for this year, $11,238.77. 

A stage to run between Westtown and Philadelphia for 
the use of the School provided by William Reed, living 
on the Farm. 

Fare on stage from Philadelphia to Westtown, $1.50. 

Lombardy poplars in front of building removed. 

Standing Library Committee appointed, with right to spend 
$50 a year for books. 

Boys’ Parlor established. 

[ Hicksite-Orthodox separation. ] 

“Insurrection” at the School. 

Building first insured. 
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1829 


1830 


1831 
1832 


1333 


1834 
1835 
1837 


1838 
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1840 


CHRONOLOGY 


Master Enoch Lewis publishes African Observer, first anti- 
slavery paper. 

Westtown School Literary Society founded, ancestor of the 
Literary Union. 

Tablecloths in use for noon meal, and probably only for 
the girls. 

Tuition charge reduced to $60 a year. 

First teacher of Latin and Greek appointed. 

Position of Governor and Governess instituted. 

[Cholera in Philadelphia. ] 

Library has 1,082 volumes; books catalogued and substan- 
tial addition made. 

Addition to Girls’ Wing erected. 

New Collecting Room furnished with small flat-top desks 
with three legs, and short backless benches for seats. 

First furnace mentioned; heated only a few rooms. 

Fire on the roof, caught from a chimney. 

Religious instruction formally introduced: catechism and 
Friends’ doctrines. 

Trees planted down the Lane. 

Old Pine Tree on South Lawn planted. 

[Panic in business. ] 

First periodical, The Westtown Miscellany, published. 

Practice of dividing School into two terms, summer and 
winter, with vacation fall and spring, begins in 10 mo. 

Reorganization of curriculum, raised standards, regular 
sessions, and examinations. 

Coal introduced for heating instead of wood. 

Out.of 172 students, 94 have measles. 

Sundial put in place on South Lawn [either 1838 or 1839]. 

Steam boiler to be adapted to coal. 

Fireplace closed in kitchen and stove substituted. 

The Germ succeeds The Westtown Miscellany as publi- 
cation of a literary society. 

Playshed built for girls. 

“Language privileges” established. 


1843 


1844 


1845 


1846 


1847 
1848 


1849 


1850 


1851 


1851 


1852 


1853 
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Furnace installed to warm entire Girls’ End. 

Epidemic of dysentery. 

The Naturalist, another literary society paper. 

Sewing school for girls suspended. 

Report cards introduced. 

Steel pens used instead of quills. 

New survey made of the property: 599 acres, 2 roods, and 
34 perches. 

Vegetable garden turned into yard for girls, laid out with 
walks, and planted with ornamental trees. 

New furnace to warm Boys’ End, in part, installed. 

Proposed gas lighting rejected. 

Seats with backs put in girls’ Collecting Room. 

“Indian Tree” burned. 

Roof raised 5 feet in fourth story of main building, or 
the boys’ Chamber. 

Two “Nurseries” [infirmaries] built, one each in the boys’ 
and the girls’ Gallery. 

Last reference to chimney sweeps. 

Porticoes erected at south and east entrances. 

West porch built at Girls’ End. 

Fund of $10,000 raised for improvements to building. 

First appearance of the Cabinet, another literary periodical. 

Pewter porringers and plates still in use. 
Girls’ bathhouses erected. 

Catalogue of School first printed [the School boys were 
responsible for this]. 

New Farm House completed; cost $6,500. 

A separate laundry using steam power built north of build- 
ing. 

The Humorist, a literary periodical, evidently published for 
student perusal only. 

First reference to pied bed at Westtown. 

Running water installed, with 1000-gallon tanks in attic, 
for fire protection and general use. 

New barn completed, near Farm House. 
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1854 


1855 


1858 


1859 
1860 


1861 


1862 


1863 


1864 


1865 


CHRONOLOGY 


Railroad put through from Philadelphia to West Chester 
via Paoli. 

Old stage route abandoned. 

First Yearly Meeting appropriation made. 

Gas introduced, manufactured from rosin at the School. 

Library increased, catalogue of books printed. 

New wheelhouse built on bank of race. 

Earliest letter now known bearing Westtown stamp. 

Bathhouses erected for boys. 

Sundry improvements made this year and the next two 
years, amounting to $11,000. Improvements include new 
barn and roof. 

Girls first taught Latin, by William B. Morgan. 

Railroad via Media to West Chester finished. 

Westtown station then called “Street Road’ station. 

Davis Reece, well-loved Governor, left after 28 years. 

Vigilance committees of students appointed to reduce need 
for faculty discipline. 

[Civil War]. Attendance at School low. 

New curriculum divided into a classical course and an 
English course. 

Written examinations required for certificates. 

Hannah Husband receives first diploma issued by the 
School. 

Baseball first introduced. 

Teacher Nathan H. Edgerton leaves School to join army. 

Soldiers encamped near Oakbourne. 

Students hear artillery fire at Battle of Gettysburg. 

First regular graduating class; separate exercises; 4 boys 
and 3 girls. 

First reference to dishes [white bowls] not made of pewter. 

Typhoid epidemic. 

Lecture on Cuba by John Collins: apparently earliest lec- 
ture by outsider. 

Old, original bell cracked; new bell installed [still in use 
at present time]. 


1866 
1867 


1868 


1869 
1870 


1871 
1873 


1874 


1875 


1875 
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First skating pond built with help of students; boys and 
girls allowed to skate on the pond during the same hours. 

Big bobsleds used for coasting. 

Chamber organizations formed under David J. Scott, Gov- 
ernor. 

Library contains 3,000 volumes. 

Swimming pond built at southwest corner of skating pond. 

Nine stoves still needed to heat Boys’ End. 

More typhoid; School closes early. 

Average cost per pupil in this year, $165.84. 

Serious fire destroys boys’ bathhouse, playshed, and boys’ 
Gallery; threatens whole building. 

Dubré Knight, Superintendent, dies at the School. 

Extensive ventilating system installed. 

New road to West Chester opened by County Commission- 
ers; crossed from Johnnie’s Way through the North 
Woods, north of the present Lake, and continued on 
past the Old Dam, as at present. 

Industrial Hall completed; cost, $23,226. 

New dairy barn built at a cost of $5,500 [not now in 
existence]. 

Required physical exercise for girls introduced. 

The Casket, periodical, published by the girls. 

First coeducational classes [Latin]. 

Girls do calisthenics in girls’ playshed. 

Stone House remodeled to make two teachers’ homes. 

Girls allowed to participate in sledding. 

Written examinations for all students introduced. 

Company system abolished. 

Westtown Literary Union formed, with the Argosy as its 
periodical. 

Sum of $61,000 raised for Teachers’ Salary Fund. 

Students first classified according to grades [called classes]. 

History classes now coeducational. 

First Westtown camp supper, originated by Thomas K. 
Brown. 
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1876 


1877 


1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 


1882 


1883 


1885 


1886 


1887 


1888 


CHRONOLOGY 


Brick house for teachers built on northwest side of the 
Lane [now Parker-Raiford’s and Edgerton’s]. 

First class tree—silver linden—planted by Class of 1876 
at northwest corner of Stone House. 

The Docket, periodical, published by the girls. 

Thomas K. Brown, with others, starts a movement to col- 
lect historical material about the School. The Historical 
Committee of the Westtown Literary Union is formed. 

Forest on Walnut Hill cut, lumber sold, and charcoal made 
for sale. 

Teachers begin playing tennis, make two courts, and use 
wooden paddles instead of rackets. 

Boys and girls first hold commencement exercises together. 

Tennis for women teachers and a few girls. | 

Boys and girls begin to have meals together. 

Slight fire caused by taper thrown in wastebasket. 

Fire escapes added in accordance with Pennsylvania law. 

Watson W. Dewees appointed Librarian. 

Open hours in Library increased from 1 hour to 2 hours 
a week. 

Subscriptions begun for a new main building. 

Industrial Hall moved to present site. 

Cornerstone of new building laid at southwest corner of 
the present Library. 

New Boys’ Wing and “Central” completed. 

First meeting of alumni. 

School assembles in Central and boys’ end of new building. 

Old Building torn down. 

Girls’ end of the building also completed; approximate cost 
of entire new building, $321,000. 

First class is graduated in the new building in 8 mo. 

Artesian well dug under enginehouse. 

Engineer’s house built. 

Large telescope presented by Rachel S. J. Randolph. 

Skating ranks started by Thomas K. Brown; Samuel Haines 
and Egbert S. Cary first students to pass First Rank. 


1889 


1890 


1891 
1892 
1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 
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Name of Street Road station and post office changed to 
“Westtown.” 

Complete adoption of coeducation. 

Summer term closes 7 mo. 23, and School begins in 9 mo. 
under new arrangement of terms. 

Observatory with revolving dome built for new telescope. 

A telford surface put on road to Westtown station. 


‘Regular summer vacations start. 


Teaching German sanctioned, Miriam Elfreth, teacher. 

Manual training classes start. 

Physical culture formally introduced. 

Cricket introduced; no organized teams. 

French again introduced into curriculum. 

First Westonian published. 

First section of new Granolithic Walk completed during 
summer. 

Westtown Old Scholars Association organized. 

Dual system with both Superintendent and Principal 
adopted. 

William F. Wickersham appointed first Principal. 

Sewing and cooking classes started. 

Field sports started. 

Arboretum collection begun; Oak Lane planted; pine trees, 
first planting in present Arboretum, set out as memorial 
to Joseph E. Trimble, originator of idea. 

New greenhouse completed. 

First meeting of Old Scholars Association at School. 

First cricket team, organized by Thomas K. Brown. 

Electric clock and bell system installed. 

Golf links on Walnut Hill; shorter links for girls on West 
Bounds. 

Self-government started among Seniors. 

Centennial Memorial Fund of $105,641.38 raised. 

Centennial celebration held on Alumni Day. 

Old Lecture Room above dining room remodeled for gym- 
nasium. 
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1900 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 
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Haverford College requires examinations for entrance of 
Westtown students. 

Trolley from Philadelphia to West Chester goes through 
Milltown, our nearest point. 

Entertainment to welcome the new century held, 12 
mo. 31. 

Lumbering in North Woods along Milltown Road [now 
Arboretum ]. 

Jury awards damages of $3,558 to School in suit against 
Borough of West Chester. [The Borough had built a 
dam and reservoir on Chester Creek at Milltown, and 
withdrawn part of School’s water supply. ] 

Westtown Old Scholars Association tent purchased. 

East Gateway built and rhododendrons planted near it. 

Heavy ice storm, “Ice Cream” Tree damaged. 

Forestry class starts under Alfred S. Haines. 

Hockey introduced as girls’ sport. 

First Classbook [mimeographed ]. 

Swimming pool built. 

First Christmas vacation. 

Elocutionary contests sponsored by the Weston Literary 
Society. 

Passing of Rugby football. 

Descendant of Treaty Elm planted, Girls’ Bounds. 

Pine Forest planted, under supervision of Alfred S. Haines. 

Breakfast hour changed from 6:30 to 7:00. 

Recataloguing of Library completed. 

First-day afternoon meeting discontinued. 

Institution of Quiet Hour from dinner to 3 P. M. 

Chalfont Circle, girls’ organization to study literature and 
Friends’ doctrines, begun. 

Boys and girls have gardening under care of Alfred S. 
Haines. 

The Argosy discontinued. 

Athletic Association formed by girls. 

Soccer introduced. 


1906 


1906 
1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


Loy? 
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House built southwest of the Girls’ Bounds [now George 
G. Whitney’s]. 

Overshot water wheel below race bank, rendered useless by 
withdrawal of water from Chester Creek at Milltown, 
abandoned. 

Plain coats discontinued. 

“Rustic Society” started under Alfred S. Haines. 


‘Old bobsleds disappear from general use. 


Flexible Flyers introduced on sledding hill. 

Granolithic Walk completed. 

Hospital built and old “Pest House” removed. 

Westtown defeated by Haverford, 3-4, in baseball: first 
game with another educational institution. 

Girls’ hockey field completed. 

Boys’ playshed built. 

Chester Creek regatta, model boat race. 

Lily Pond made near Greenhouse. 

West Gateway built. 

Endowment by Elliston P. Morris of prizes for peace 
essays. 

Plan to award “W’s” to members of athletic teams pro- 
posed. 

Members of Senior Class present Comus the night before 
Commencement, as part of the entertainment of the 
Literary Union. [It was called a “Recitation”; no cos- 
tuming was allowed. ] 

Endowment Fund for teachers’ salaries, $50,000. 

Heating system includes radiators in girls’ rooms and 
women teachers’ rooms on north side. 

Night lights installed in, place of lanterns. 

Lake House erected; almost completed [gift of Joshua L. 
Baily]. 

Lake House ready for use by early winter. 

New lake built during this year; gates closed in 9 mo. with 
formal exercises. [Joshua L. Baily shared largely in this 
also. | 
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1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


CHRONOLOGY 


Orchard on Walnut Hill begun. 

New dairy barn built [materials taken from old barn of 
1870]. 

Drinking fountain and shelter built in South Woods. 

Brown and White, four-page School journal, first pub- 
lished 

Apartment added to Boys’ Wing, south side, for Dean of 
boys. 

Gristmill operation abandoned. 

Second-floor light wells covered with glass. 

Most of Westtown’s chestnut trees destroyed by chestnut 
blight. 

First automobile purchased by the School. 

Delta and Triangle, honor societies, formed. 

Mary Leeds Room [gift of Morris E. and Arthur N. 
Leeds]. 

Sum of $35,000 given by seven Friends to repair and im- 
prove houses of employees of Farm and School. 

‘Teachers’ Fund” of $48,000 raised. 

First regular Year Book published. 

[United States entered first World War.] 

Farm House extensively remodeled. 

Cricket officially discontinued in spring. 

Union of Westtown Old Scholars Association with West- 
town Alumni Association. 

Great influenza epidemic in the fall. 

Allen Cottage built for the men employees [gift of Samuel 
L. Allen]. 

Central refurnished. 

Legacy of $439,215.88 from Helen R. Bacon presented to 
School for use in Agriculture and Domestic Science de- 
partments. 

Spontaneous Armistice Day celebration at close of war. 

“Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollar Fund” raised. 

Stone House remodeled for dormitory. 

Demerit system started. 


ae aS 


1920 


[921 


O22 


1923 


1924 


1925 
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Business Manager’s house burns. 

Christmas dinner for all employees of School, Farm, Farm 
House, and Orchard inaugurated. 

Primary School held in Stone House. 

Teacher's house built on east side of the Lane near East 
Gateway. 

School admits children having one parent only a member 
of Friends. 

First Westtown Monthly Meeting: held in Library. 

New house for Business Manager completed. 

Victrolas allowed, but at Lake House only. 

Shack built by students and faculty. 

Arboretum enlarged. 

Heating system extended throughout building. 

Westtown made center for College Board examinations. 

Westtown Chapter of Cum Laude Society established. 

Boys’ Morning Watch before breakfast on first day of 
Christmas vacation instituted. 

Eleventh Month Session of Concord Quarterly Meeting 
held at Westtown for first time. 

Bacon Cottage for Domestic Science built with Helen R. 
Bacon legacy. 
Comus presented in full as a play, with costuming, on the 
girls’ hockey field, the night before Commencement. 
Definite increase in fiction allowed in Library for Carroll 
T. Brown’s English work. 

Old Mill remodeled for a Community House. 

After-dinner socials held in Library four evenings every 
week. 

Joint cheering at interclass games allowed. 

Group singing approved by subcommittee of the West- 
town Committee. 

Lake opened for public recreation, and caretaker for sum- 
mer appointed. 

Stone house at “End o° Lane” transformed into house for 
Principal. 
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1926 


1927 


1928 
1g2? 


1930 


1931 


1932 


1955 


1934 


CHRONOLOGY 


Portions of Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew adapted 
and presented by the Brightonian Literary Society. 

Greenwood made. 

First piano [gift of William E. Rhoads]. 

Mary Hutton Biddle Library Room [gift of James G. 
Biddle and daughters]. 

Bird Museum started in space under Library to house the 
John D. Carter collection. 

Shakespeare introduced to Greenwood by performance of 
Much Ado About Nothing in early May, and The Mer- 
chant of Venice on Alumni Day. 

New paved road to Milltown opened. 

Meeting House opened on Alumni Day [gift of Arthur 
and Emma Foster Perry]; Mrs. Herbert Hoover present. 

Graduation exercises held in Meeting House. 

“1929 Fund” raises $207,921. 

Music Club gives portions of Pinafore by Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 

The Westtown Literary Union officially disbanded. Its re- 
maining funds are used to buy a motion-picture machine. 

Founders Day celebration in connection with raising the 
“1929 Fund.” 

Hobby nights instituted in the fall. 

Auditorium built; contents of old Museum redistributed. 

Regional scholarships first offered: ten of $400 each. 

“Reactors,” a dramatic club for alumni, organized by Albert 
L. Baily, Jr. 

Central renovated; black-and-white linoleum laid on floor, 
all woodwork painted white. 

Social interests developed; group of students visit the West 
Virginia coal fields with teachers. 

Non-Friends admitted in the fall. 

First full-time music teacher appointed. 

Westtown Wedgewood plates first ordered. 

Playshed at Boys’ End enclosed. 

Work-Scholarship plan tried. 


1935 


1936. 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


1940 


1941 
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Robin Hood Cabin in Supplee Woods completed by stu- 
dents and George G. Lower. 

Students make 180 quarts of apple butter. 

Business office altered. 

Music studio made in Industrial Hall. 

Meeting of American Friends Service Committee held at 
Westtown; Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt speaks. 

New floors laid and closets built in all bedrooms. 

Dining room made for day students. 

New stack rooms made in, basement. 

Lane School built, old barn being used as foundation. 

Sprinkler system and large water-storage tank installed. 

All electric wiring in Girls’ End and Boys’ End concealed. 

C. Edwin Smith’s collection of birds’ eggs added to Bird 
Museum. 

Lacrosse tried as a girls’ sport; quite popular. 

Terrestrial globe given to Library. 

Demerits abolished by Boys’ Student Government. 

Peace organization formed by students. 

Covered bridge over Chester Creek torn down. 

New girls’ hockey field completed. 

Treasure Room and its vault constructed. 

South Room made by enclosing and furnishing the South 
Porch. 

Giant tulip poplar falls in South Woods. 

School purchases Charles Palmer’s house near East Gate- 
way for use as a faculty home. 

Tract of land on east side of Johnnie’s Way purchased. 

Akeley African Hall (in miniature) built. 

Senior and First-Class dance allowed at the School on first 
evening of winter and of spring vacation and on Class 
Day. 

Expenditure for this year, $262,895.60. 

Bacon Cottage remodeled. 

Extensive changes made in first-floor girls’ and boys’ 
“towers.” 
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Classrooms repainted. 

House just back of Principal’s house on Johnnie’s Way pur- 
chased and remodeled for two families. 

[United States enters Second World War.] 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


WITH TERMS OF SERVICE 


Compiled by Susanna Smedley 


WESTTOWN TEACHERS 


The intention has been to include in this list the names of all 
regular teachers and persons in positions closely allied to scholastic 
work, including some nonresident teachers who regularly filled 
part-time positions. The general policy has been not to include 
the names of persons who have assisted or substituted for a period 
less than three months. 

It has not always been possible to determine the subjects taught 
by each teacher, especially during the period before the first 
printed catalogue, issued in 1851; nor have all the courses taught 
by each teacher been included in cases where a large range of 
subjects was covered, nor is it always possible to tell just what was 
meant by such terms as ‘Second Mathematics,” Arithmetical De- 
partment,” “Third Department,” and the like, which were used in 
the early years. The attempt has been to place first the subject by 
which each teacher is best remembered. 


Elizabeth Bellerby: Grammar, Sewing.... 4 mo. 1799- 6 mo. 1800 


~ Phebe Cox: Arithmetic, Writing............ 5 mo. 1799— 3 mo. 1801 
John Forsythe: Grammar, Latin, Mathematics, 
ee sens hcase oda vee sbeVoassvnreee 5 mo. 1799— 4mo. 1801 


Ann Thomas: Grammar, Reading........ 7 mo. 1799 — '7 mo. 1802 
Elihu Pickering: Arithmetic, French, Writing 
8 mo. 1799 — 4 mo. 1802 


Ann Bacon: Grammar, Writing............ 7 mo. 1799 — 11 mo. 1799 
Alexander Wilson: Subject unknown.... 5 mo. 1799 — 12 mo. 1799 
orem bitte V7 \SSIStANE ©..5..c.secers-cescnsseees 6 mo. 1799 — ? 


Rebecca Budd: Arithmetic, Grammar, Writing 
11 mo. 1799 — 2 mo. 1803 
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Enoch Lewis: Mathematics.............ces0+ 11 mo. 1799— 3 mo. 
12 mo. 1831-— 9mo. 
4 mo. 1838 — 10 mo. 
Emmor Kimber: Subject unknown.......... 2 mo. 1800— 3 mo. 
Samuel Comfort: Subject unknown........ 4 mo. 1800-11 mo. 
Abigail Hoskins: Subject unknown........ 6 mo. 1800— 8 mo. 
Martha Barker: Grammar, Sewing........ 7mo.1800-— 8 mo. 
John Baldwin: Arithmetic, Writing......11 mo. 1800- 1 mo. 
John Comly: Grammar, Latin, Reading.. 4 mo. 1801 —11 mo. 
Ann Gilbert: Arithmetic, Grammar, Writing 
4mo.1801— 2 mo. 
Martha (West< Writing cn.) inde ota 10 mo. 1801— 5 mo. 
Charity Cope: Arithmetic, Grammar.... 6 mo. 1802 — 5 mo. 
Joseph Black: Grammar, Latin, Reading 
10 mo. 1802 — 2 mo. 
Martha «Sharpless:) Sewinouciaatsescoe: 3 mo. 1803 — 11 mo. 
Mary @Allinson: Writings aa 3 mo. 1804— 9 mo. 
Sarah Jacobs: Arithmetic, Writing........ 5 mo. 1804— 7 mo. 
Hannah Albertson: Arithmetic, Grammar 
9 mo. 1804— 9 mo. 
Sarah Woodward: Writing..........cccc 3mo.1805— 8 mo. 
William Adams: Arithmetic (Assistant), Writing 
4mo.1806— 9 mo. 
Ann’) Woodward: W titing iis. 8 mo. 1806— 7 mo. 
Plivbiilless Reading Guin crv cee 9 mo. 1806— 3 mo. 
Hannah: Foulke:"Reading..4..cs.ssecae rs 10 mo. 1807— 5 mo. 
Samuel Hilles: Mathematics................06 3 mo. 1808— 8 mo. 
Darah Martine WWiSitIG ru. ane cae ants 7 mo. 1808— 9 mo. 
Margaret Smith: Readings .s.:te.tcssesctune 10 mo. 1808— 3 mo. 
John Bullock: Mathematics..............:..... 12 mo. 1808 — 12 mo. 
Dally Pave? Sewingswcutscsiniiietce asec: 5 mo. 1809— 2 mo. 
Septimus Roberts: Writing... 5 mo. 1809— 9 mo. 
Elizabeth» Barker Reading ..cjascsenece 6 mo. 1809- 6 mo. 
Blakey Sharpless: Mathematics, Writing 
12 mo. 1809— 9 mo. 
Robert (Parry = Reading reacsvec cee 4mo.1811-— 8 mo. 


1808 
1834 
1838 
1800 
1800 
1800 
1808 
1809 
1802 


1804 
1805 
1803 


1806 
1809 
1804 
1813 


1807 
1806 


1806 
1808 
1811 
1815 
1811 
1814 
1809 
1813 
1814 
1812 
1811 


1814 
1816 
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Mesa barquhar:: Reading. .iaisesssscecsievstee 6mo.1811— 1 mo. 
John Gummere: Arithmetical Department 
10 mo. 1812 — 3 mo. 

MyIasON Ss Wit... ds ccccscssssccroceeseesne 12 mo. 1813— 6 mo. 
Rachel Parry: Arithmetic, Writing........ 1 mo. 1814— 4mo. 
Mary Blackledge: Sewing............sce00 3 mo. 1814— 2 mo. 
Pr OcOCktoOn 2 Writing ....c.ccseiseesdscackeees 4mo.1814— 2 mo. 
Amos Bullock: Arithmetical Department 

3 mo. 1814-— 6mo. 
DPawIGaN Ditall: Writing s2....csscc.cccsccoess 6 mo. 1814— 2 mo. 
Jacob Haines: Geography, Reading, Writing 

2 mo. 1815-11 mo. 
Hannah W. Butcher: Subject unknown 4 mo. 1815— 2 mo. 
Sibilla Embree: Subject unknown.......... 5 mo. 1815 —12 mo. 
Samuel R. Gummere: Botany................ 6mo.1815— 8 mo. 
ReUAIEVY CSC* SCWING \.....cc.csccctsecsssacssoserse 1 mo. 1816— 2 mo. 
Margaretta T. Jacobs: Arithmetic, Writing 

4mo.1816— 8mo. 
Joseph Cooper: Subject unknown.......... 6 mo. 1816— 3 mo. 
William Neal: Subject unknown............ 6 mo. 1816-11 mo. 
Seth Smith: Mathematics; also Grammar, History, 

BMOSOONy « REACING | o.ccsizccsckscecsaenss 8 mo. 1816-10 mo. 
Pennock Passmore: Arithmetic, English, Grammar, 

OP SOO Aneicee SRR SRA MESS a per 12 mo. 1817— 3mo. 
Mary Passmore: Subject unknown........ 2mo.1817— 5mo. 

9 mo. 1830 — 10 mo. 
Elizabeth Pyle: Subject unknown.......... 2 mo. 1817— 1 mo. 
Abigail Passmore: Arithmetic, Writing 8 mo. 1817— 1 mo. 
Elizabeth S. Walton: Subject unknown 1 mo. 1820— 4 mo. 
Benjamin Hallowell: Mathematics; also Grammar, 

History, Natural Philosophy.......... 12 mo. 1821— 9mo. 
Ie POPNT OLE SEWING... .csscsliccoesssascseee 2 mo. 1822 — 9mo. 
Bt OMA SC WINE... c..00ca.cescserertoceetee 9 mo. 1822 — 9 mo. 
Mary Hallowell: Subject unknown........ 2 mo. 1823- 1mo. 
Charles Farquhar: Geography, Reading, Writing 

11 mo. 1823 —12 mo. 
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1816 


1814 
1814 
1816 
1815 
1817 


1816 
1815 


1823 
1817 
1822 
1816 
1822 


1817 
1817 
1820 


1821 


1836 
1826 
1832 
1820 
1825 
1830 


1824 
1822 
1830 
1826 


1824 
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Oliver Paxson: Grammar, History, Mathematics, 


Philosaphys casiene cee ee 9 mo. 1824— 6mo. 

Jacob Heald: Geography, Reading, Writing 

12 mo. 1824— 2 mo. 
Hannah S. Wood: Reading; Governess.. 1 mo. 1825-— 6 mo. 
Elizabeth H. Knight: Subject unknown 9 mo. 1825-10 mo. 
Davis Reece: Geography, Reading, Writing; 

Governor™ Qisc. avant ee 2 mo. 1826-10 mo. 
Lydia A. Buffington: Arithmetic; Governess 

5 mo. 1826-12 mo. 
Samuel W. Black: Grammar, History, 

Mathematics, Philosophy ................ 10 mo. 1826— 3 mo. 
George W. Taylor: Grammar, History, 

Mathematics, Philosophy ................ 3 mo. 1830— 6mo. 
Bartram Kaighn: Classical Department (Latin, 

SEER Ac aso nee eae 7 mo. 1830— 7 mo. 
Catharine V. West: Writing...........0 9 mo. 1830-12 mo. 
Deborah: Gopes Sewit ets... conse nae 10 mo. 1830— 8 mo. 
Howard Yarnall: Mathematics................ 10 mo. 1830— 8 mo. 
Hannah Gillingham: Writing................ 12 mo. 1830— 9 mo. 
Harvey Thomas: Grammar, History, Philosophy 

6 mo. 1831-— 5 mo. 
Yallah Embree: "Wy rites ee eee 9 mo. 1831— 8 mo. 
banians lems WReag grec cen, 10 mo. 1831— 2 mo. 
Elizabeth Cowell NO 4 Tascaae ane 7 mo. 1832 — 9 mo. 
Samuel Mie Day 7 Readinm... cates tonteae 7 mo. 1832 —11 mo. 
Rebecca SiLeeds: Sewing... s1ccmeecstveetes 10 mo. 1832 — 5 mo. 
Amy. Bastlack = WV ritinds cas cascteeices ae 9 mo. 1833-— 4 mo. 
Martha. Gibbons: Reading..2.....cec-t-cerev- 4 mo. 1834-10 mo. 
Moses B. Lockwood: Classical Department 

7 mo. 1834— 9mo. 
Rebecca McCollin: Sewing; Governess.. 8 mo. 1834— 4 mo. 


William Forsythe: Mathematical Department 


9 mo. 1834 —10 mo. 
. 1834 -—10 mo. 


Mary Lo Smith: Reading ..7 ieee 10 mo 
Boward. Richie’ sReading.n,ncncatan wee 11 mo 


. 1834-10 mo 


1826 


1826 
1834 
1828 


1859 


1835 


1830 


1831 


1834 
1830 
1832 
1832 
1832 


1835 
1833 
1834 
1834 
1834 
1837 
1838 
1834 


1835 
1843 


1836 
1835 
. 1835 
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Sarah Baily: Mathematics; also Botany, 
Chemistry, Grammar, Geography, 


History, Literature, Rhetoric.......... 12 mo. 1834—10 mo. 
James Emlen: Reading, Writing............ 5 mo. 1835 —12 mo. 
David S. Burson: Classical Department..10 mo. 1835— 9 mo. 
Mary Dent: died at the School 

MMe Ney ce ens cl Donweksivseacsabdesavete 10 mo. 1835— 1 mo. 
Samuel Leeds: Reading.....cccssseeseeeen 10 mo. 1835— 7 mo. 
Sarah Ann Dillin: Sewing, Writing......12 mo. 1835— 9 mo. 
Susanna Lightfoot: Reading, Writing... 3 mo.1836— 4 mo. 
pamiee scr. Jackson: “Reading..c...:...0.c0s0000. 8 mo. 1836 —11 mo. 

11 mo. 1842 — 4 mo. 
Ann Jefferis: Reading, Sewing.............. 8 mo. 1836 — 10 mo. 
Joseph Walton: Classical Department; also 
(cH ULE TENS Ra Tosa es 9 mo. 1936— 1 mo. 
John G. Jackson: Mathematical Department 
10 mo. 1836— 4 mo. 
Sidney Stevenson: Writing... 5 mo. 1837 — 10 mo. 
Levis Newlin: Elementary School, Reading 
4mo.1838-— 5 mo. 
Elizabeth Baily: Elementary School, Writing 
5 mo. 1838 — 10 mo. 
Rebecca Kite: Sewing, Writing............ 6 mo. 1838 — 10 mo. 
8 mo. 1839 — 10 mo. 
10 mo. 1841 — 7 mo. 
Hugh D. Vail: Mathematics, Reading... 6 mo. 1838-— 4 mo. 
Yardley Warner: Elementary School....12 mo. 1838— 4 mo. 
1 mo. 1862 — 4 mo. 
Mary Emlen: Reading, Writing............ 11 mo. 1839 — 10 mo. 
Abigail Williams: Writing... 11 mo. 1840— 4 mo. 

NIE CLdesccsatecssescseacnsencssesnseses 10 mo. 1851-— 4 mo. 
ME ISS DEWITT 6.0... .csonsaecevncsenceese 11 mo. 1840— 4 mo. 
Martha C. Barton: Elementary School, Writing 

5 mo. 1841-— 4mo. 
Pepecca DIGGS: “SEWING .....kcsceccssssescenee 5 mo. 1841 — 10 mo. 


John Newlin: Elementary School, Writing 


5 mo. 


1841 — 10 mo. 
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1869 
1848 
1836 


1836 
1836 
1839 
1841 
1838 
1843 
1840 


1846 


1838 
1840 


1841 


1841 
1838 
1839 
1845 
1847 
1841 
1863 
1841 
1844 
1857 
1841 


1867 
1842 


1847 
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Henry Rodman. ‘Reading: eaivese st 10 mo. 1841— 4 mo. 
Jesse Edgerton: Reading...........c.c.0:eceeceees 4 mo. 1842 — 10 mo. 
Rebecca Conard: Sewing, Writing........ 10 mo. 1841-— 4 mo. 
Elizabeth Walter: Arithmetic, Writing; Governess 
10 mo. 1842 — 10 mo. 
Joseph G. Harlan: Mathematical Department, 
Readinor weuusanue seen omiaees 4 mo. 1843-10 mo. 
Priscilla Walter: Second Arithmetical Department 
4 mo. 1844 — 10 mo. 
Margaret Lightfoot: Readingii20.,.. 10 mo. 1845 — 10 mo. 
Martha D. House: Arithmetic; Primary School 
5 mo. 1846 — 10 mo. 
Benjamin Hoopes: Elementary School, Mathematical 
Departments Reading. cane 10 mo. 1846-— 4 mo. 
11 mo. 1857-— 4 mo. 
George Baily: Classical Department......10 mo. 1846 — 10 mo. 
James Smedley: Primary Department, Writing 
10 mo. 1846— 2 mo. 
James M. Price: Classical Department.. 10 mo. 1848 — 10 mo. 
Charles Potts: Elementary School.......... 11 mo. 1848 — 10 mo. 
Elocution, Grammar, Reading............ 6 mo. 1863 — 10 mo. 
Richard J. Allen: Primary Department, 
becond) Mathematicsy..0:, ..scueacer. 4 mo. 1849 — 10 mo. 
Rebecca E. Haines: Elementary School.. 1 mo. 1850-10 mo. 
Lewis Palmers Wy mtings ssaccc- 1c cetera 6 mo. 1851 —10 mo. 
Edwardsibotts:3 Readitne:..cfec wieder ae 11 mo. 1851— 4 mo. 
Isaac-Falls Elementary, Schooliis.ck nen. 5 mo. 1852 — 10 mo. 
Hannah Forsythe: Primary School........ 11 mo. 1852 — 5 mo. 
Samuel Alsop, Sr.: Mathematics............ 10 mo. 1853 — 4 mo. 
Sarah Henly: Primary Department......10 mo. 1853 — 10 mo. 
William B. Morgan: Classics............... 10 mo. 1853 — 10 mo. 
Asenath Hill: Second Department........ 11 mo. 1854— 4mo. 
Thomas Waring = Writing 22i.ao, scenes 11 mo. 1854-— 4mo. 
Joseph: »Passmores) Classics ee elec se 11 mo. 1855— 4mo. 
Ephraim Smith: Geography, History.... 5 mo. 1856— 4 mo. 
Arithmetical: Department urccscccavrce 12 mo. 1859-— 4 mo. 
Jane W. Edwards: Primary Department 5 mo. 1857— 4 mo. 


1842 
1842 
1843 


1851 


1853 


1849 
1859 


1853 


1852 
1863 
1848 


1851 
1853 
1851 
1888 


1857 
1852 
1854 
1859 
1857 
1857 
1860 
1854 
1855 
1859 
1857 
1856 
1858 
1865 
1861 
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Weseeno- Cheyney: Classics’ ...:is.jcccessea0es 11 mo. 1857— 8 mo. 
David J. Scott: Arithmetical Department, 
Brings GHOVETTION. “i,.s0siacerendoreseesses 5 mo. 1858— 4mo. 
Samivicn sop, Jri: Reading.......scersea0ee 5 mo. 1859— 4 mo. 
PPAEHCMIOLICS! Fie ct,cseotscusecioaeesciuesgucaeseasex 5 mo. 1863-— 7 mo. 
Martha Sankey: Botany, First Department, 
Second Department, Mathematics, 
Be LI GESOVELTICSS: .ausscesoncanconsdecses Smo. 1859-— 4 mo. 
Elizabeth Rhoads: Reading ................000 12 mo. 1859— 1 mo. 
3 mo. 1870 — 10 mo. 
Nathan H. Edgerton: Reading.............. 11 mo. 1860— 6mo. 
Ziba D. Walter: Primary Department..11 mo. 1860 — 12 mo. 
Elizabeth Chambers: Reading................ 5 mo. 1861 —10 mo. 
Esther Kite: Primary Department.......... 5 mo. 1861— 4mo. 
Rebecca Smedley: Primary Department 5 mo. 1862— 4 mo. 
Thomas A. Bell: Arithmetical Department, 
iat yp We PartMient .,..ssc.sevssereneeses 5 mo. 1863-— 4 mo. 
Mary L. Michener: Primary Department, 
BR reo roses s crass ecdcesclntet sis) 5 mo. 1863-— 5 mo. 
Bey eam ALe. 2) NV LICUIS © ..4,<ocedscissshoceconsas 11 mo. 1863 — 10 mo. 
William G. Embree: Primary Department 
5 mo. 1865-— 4mo. 
Mary Anna Forsythe: Second Department 
5 mo. 1865 — 10 mo. 
Girls’ Introductory Department.......... 11 mo. 1874-10 mo, 
Instructor in Study Room.........s.0s00 5 mo. 1879— 6 mo. 
Mary Maule: Second Department ........ 11 mo. 1865— 4 mo. 


Sarah W. Moore: Primary Department; Governess 


11 mo. 


1865— 3mo. 


Watson W. Dewees: Assistant Governor, Governor 


5 mo. 1866 — 10 mo. 


Librarian; History; also Care of Study Room, 
Etymology, Literature 

C. Canby Balderston: Natural and Physical Science; 
also Arithmetical Department, Writing; Assist- 

ant Governor 


5 mo. 1875— 6mo. 


UE PRGA CARs a rag eran 11 mo. 1866— 6mo. 
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1866 


1871 
1860 
1868 


1876 
1861 
1870 
1863 
1861 
1865 
1862 
1863 


1867 


1868 
1867 


1867 
1865 
1877 
1891 
1867 
1873 
1869 


1904 


1895 
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Thomas C. Hogue: Primary Department 


11 mo. 

Sarah B. Boswell: Primary Department 5 mo. 

PCOry INS moxie p3 lassics cco. a oarccaes 5 mo. 
Cidney E. Williams: Second Department 

5 mo. 

WW CRELIAD oes aes cecea ct ter areas pene or eens eee 11 mo. 

Zebedee: Haines Writing ccc wseseseveveessceves 11 mo. 

DU PEriniten Cent; ota. netartenamacrae 9 mo. 


Rachel A. Cooper: Primary Department 5 mo. 


Martha Heacock: died at the School 


Boys’ Primary Department, Reading..11 mo. 


Dorothy. Hobsons! Writing? s..ccsasticerses 11 mo. 
Isaac Sharpless: Mathematics ............... 11 mo. 
11 mo. 


1866— 2 mo. 1870 
1867 — 10 mo. 1868 


1867 — 10 mo 
1867— 1 mo. 
1869— 7 mo. 
1867— 8 mo. 
1891 — 6mo. 
1868— 4 mo. 
1868 — 2 mo. 
1868 — 10 mo. 
1868 — 10 mo. 
1873 —10 mo. 


Sylvania Cooper: Arithmetic, Natural Philosophy, 


Second and Third Department; 


LTSa 


1868 
1871 
1869 
1896 
1869 


1876 
1869 
1872 
1875 


CS ONEIDESS is acaterss ate etna 5 mo. 1869— 4 mo. 1885 

John W. Cloud, Jr.: died at the School 

Arithmetical Department, Geography 11 mo. 1869— 4 mo. 1872 
Elizabeth Evans: Third Department......11 mo. 1869— 4 mo. 1870 
Mary Anna Brown: Third Department 5 mo. 1870-10 mo. 1871 
As Mary Anna Balderston: Arithmetic, 

Natural Historsicccc seats, ate 5 mo. 1880— 5 mo. 1882 
inner Warmer: Reading + .iiccusleren 10 mo. 1870— 4 mo. 1872 
Ainas)« Coopers Warnings cca ataee 10 mo. 1871— 4 mo. 1872 
Lydia Embree: Third Department.......... 10 mo. 1871— 4 mo. 1872 
Henry ‘Evaul: Classica .c2uaictaviontrecses 10 mo. 1871 — 5 mo. 1872 
Ruth Anna Brown: Third Department; Governess 

4 mo. 1872 — 5 mo. 1873 
Sarah R. Harmer: Elocution, Grammar, Reading 
4mo.1872— 4 mo. 1875 
Ann Sharpless: Moral Philosophy, Geography, 
History; also Normal Department, 
Dba lal elder teed cond ea aM mle 4 mo. 1872 — 10 mo. 1881 
3 mo. 1882 — 6 mo. 1904 
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Isaac N. Vail: Arithmetical Department; 
also Boys’ Study Room, Writing; 


PNSSIStalie, UOVELTOI Gs scsi ccscs coccdvkeseectes 4mo.1872— 4mo. 
Py ilian B, Kaighn: Classics .....::ss...00..0. 5 mo. 1872 — 10 mo. 


Edwin Thorpe: Writing; also Drawing, Manual 


Training, Spelling; Governor.......... 11 mo. 1872 — 6 mo. 
Benjamin Vail: Boys’ Study Room........ 11 mo. 1872 — 5 mo. 


Julia T. Walter: Girls’ Introductory Department 


5 mo. 1873 — 10 mo. 
John E. Forsythe: Classics, History........ 11 mo. 1873 —10 mo. 


Phebe Nicholson: Mathematics; also Chemistry, 


Literature, Natural Philosophy...... 5 mo. 1874-10 mo. 
5mo.1876— 7 mo. 
Anne Balderston: Elocution, Grammar... 5 mo. 1875— 4 mo. 


Sarah W. Passmore: Mathematics; also Instructor 


in Study Room, Natural Philosophy 5 mo. 1875-— 4 mo. 
11 mo. 1877 — 10 mo. 


Thomas K. Brown: Mathematics; also 
Botany, Moral Philosophy, 


Bee ReiCal ECONOMY © |oc.c05-50-oseveceer sees 11 mo. 1875-— 6mo. 
PPA ePETIICIP Al) ick. c.cersosecsershcwewsrcenes 9mo.1912— 4mo. 
MERE AL Seay Bose coco. ste Setea nce tasedeace 4mo.1913-— 6mo. 


Sarah F. Jones: Geography, Girls’ Introductory 


Department, History, Writing........ 11 mo. 1875— 4mo. 


Anna Livezey: Girls’ Introductory Department 


11 mo. 1875 —10 mo. 


Eliza A. Cheyney: Arithmetic, Natural History 
5mo.1876— 4mo 
Joseph Rhoads, Jr.: Introductory Department 


5 mo. 1876 — 10 mo. 


Elocution, Grammar, Reading, Rhetoric 


11 mo. 1888— 6 mo. 
William Trimble: Classical Department 5 mo. 1876-10 mo. 


Albert B. Cope: Introductory Department 


11 mo. 1877- 4mo. 


Albert H. Votaw: Classical Department; 


@iseetuistory, Literature «.........:.<.00 11 mo. 1877— 6mo. 
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1875 
1873 


1898 
1873 


1874 
LS 


1874 
1889 
1883 
1876 
1879 


1912 
1913 
1917 
1881 


1876 


. 1880 


1877 


1895 
1876 


1878 


1902 
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Wilmer P. Leeds: Introductory Department 


5mo.1878— 4mo. 


Agnes V. McGrew: Arithmetic, Natural History 


5 mo. 1881— 8mo. 
5 mo. 1882 — 4 mo. 


Anna Walton: Arithmetic, Introductory Depart- 
ment, Natural History, Natural and Physical 


SINCE, -O PCN O Mtn cts c,seaee eee 5 mo. 1881— 4 mo. 
Normal Department, Psychology........ 9 mo. 1904— 6mo. 


Margaret M. McCollin: Geography, History, 


WV TIC seis cic setae neearercteoecs erst 10 mo. 1881 — 10 mo. 


Rebecca J. Allen: Arithmetic, Natural History 


5 mo. 1883— 8 mo. 


Lucinda Lake: Elocution, English, Grammar, 


Reading sive iissnecnteencmerserucrsbecerner 5 mo. 1883— 6mo. 


Miriam Elfreth: German; also French, Drawing, 


History, Introductory Department..11 mo. 1883 — 6 mo. 


William F. Wickersham: English, Etymology, 


German: opeling unc eeee 5 mo. 1886— 6mo. 
Principals sb meee ake res ieurene eo area 9 mo. 1896— 4 mo. 


Sina Stratton: Arithmetic; also History, 
Physical Culture, Physical Science, 


BH YSIOLOG VK cen ascetics ae ease 11 mo. 1886— 6 mo. 


Margaretta W. Roberts: Elementary English 


11 mo. 1887 — 10 mo. 
PNSSIstAnt Librairiam ye center es 9 mo. 1920-— 6mo. 
Robert R. Tatnall: Elementary English..11 mo. 1887-— 4 mo. 


Morris E. Leeds: Natural Science, Physiology, 


LOOODY eee deren eee 11 mo. 1888— 6 mo. 


Mary H. Smith: Elementary English, Natural 


PLIStOry® (via isc vesstes ee eeee te ae 11 mo. 1888 — 7 mo. 


Mary Ward: Librarian (1904-26) ; English; 
also Arithmetic, Boys’ Intermediate 
Department, Geography, Ethics, Moral 


Philosophy, Quakerism ..............0+ 11 mo. 1888— 6mo. 


Susan S. Forsythe: Algebra, English, Geometry, 


Grammar Literatures: see 9 mo. 1889— 6mo. 


1879 
1881 
1883 
1887 
1919 
1882 
1883 
1891 
1904 
1892 
lon 
1892 
1888 
1927, 
1888 


1890 


1889 


1926 


1898 
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Mary R. Williams: Natural History, Spelling 
9 mo. 1889— 6mo. 1890 
ME TOME ELICES Nees oie SUeNChe oaant (cab sveesoaroeceeeen 9 mo. 1904-— 6 mo. 1908 
Florence A. Elliott: Elementary Department 
9 mo. 1890— 6mo. 1897 
Warren C. Goodwin: English, Greek; Governor 
9 mo. 1890 — 6mo. 1895 
Susan B. Smith: Spelling, Zoology........ 9 mo. 1890— 6mo. 1891 
George S. Thorp: Manual, Training, 
Mechanical’ Drawing ©..j......cseccccce. 9 mo. 1890— 6 mo. 1896 
Harry Alger: Boys’ Study Room Instructor, Latin 
9 mo. 1891— 6mo. 1898 
Anna S. Bonsall: Girls’ Study Room...... 9 mo. 1891— 6mo. 1894 
Dr. C. E: Ehinger 
Ella Ehinger 
Directors of Physical Education.......... 9 mo. 1891— 6 mo. 1892 
Eloise A. Hafford: Grammar, Reading, Rhetoric 
9mo.1891— 6mo. 1894 
T. Harvey Haines: Boys’ Study Room.... 9 mo. 1892 — 6 mo. 1893 
RSL isk og She Cota fev tanivacvessbuavecolcdes 9 mo. 1896— 6 mo. 1897 
Felicia H. Thomas: Physical Culture, Physiology 
9 mo. 1892 — 6 mo. 1903 


part time, nonresident 


John D. Carter: Boys’ Study Room........ 9 mo. 1893 — 6 mo. 1896 
Susan K. Alsop: English, Grammar, Mathematics, 

“SIG IG) AS tle ee I ae hey 9 mo. 1894— 6 mo. 1897 
L. Annette Greene: Elementary English, Girls’ 

te RENO circ ascitic isxrstisesceseisess 9 mo. 1894-— 6mo. 1896 
Pe OE COMALC: SCIENCE ne.scoariocecsentosnes 9 mo. 1895— 6 mo. 1899 


Mary H. Haines: Arithmetic, Girls’ Study Room 
9 mo. 1895-— 6mo. 1898 
E. Letitia Moon: Astronomy, Greek...... 9 mo. 1895— 6mo. 1896 


Ellen C. Carter: Elocution, Reading...... 9 mo. 1896— 6mo. 1903 
Egbert S. Cary: Bookkeeping, Manual Training, 

Physical Culture, Physics .............. 9 mo. 1896— 6mo. 1911 
Lydia C. Vail: Substitute Teacher.......... 9 mo. 1896— 6mo. 1897 


PP SRE LCNCID 615.8 oaceccisidotsodiosectess 9 mo. 1899-— 6mo. 1903 
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Sarah B. Dewees: Cooking, Sewing; Governess 
12 mo. 1896— 6mo. 1904 
Richard C. Brown: Astronomy .......... 9 mo. 1897-— 6 mo. 1898 
Pnolish ss Latur yt. cuca leas 9 mo. 1901— 6mo. 1903 
9mo.1909— 6mo. 1912 
Caroline W. Phoebus: Etymology, French, 
Elee cig ts) iy pummr rere aoe eer nnn ear 9 mo. 1897— 6 mo. 1899 
Emily C. Smedley: Physical Culture, Physiology 
9 mo. 1897— 6 mo. 1898 
9 mo. 1903- 6mo. 1911 
Alfred S. Haines: died at the School 


Botany) Enelish Khetorien sca wece 9 mo. 1898 — 9 mo. 1909 
J. Wetherill Hutton: Astronomy, Bookkeeping, 
History, Physical Geography ........ 9 mo. 1898-— 6mo. 1907 


Hannah S. Pennell: Latin; also French 9 mo. 1898— 6 mo. 1900 

9 mo. 1906— 6mo. 1909 
Anna M. Branson: English, Geography 9 mo. 1899— 6mo. 1900 — 
As Anna B. Holloway: Elementary 


Bnelish Seuieit ck ceteris 9 mo, 1923— 6 mo. 1924 
Edward E. Wildman: Natural Science.. 9 mo. 1899— 6mo. 1901 
Elizabeth: -Yarnalle- Drawings... as 9 mo. 1899— 6 mo. 1906 
Ruby Davis: French, German .............. 9 mo. 1900— 6mo. 1901 


9 mo. 1904— 6mo. 1912 
Luella L. Walker: Arithmetic, English, Reading 

9 mo. 1900— 6 mo. 1904 
Charles W. Palmer: Science ...........s0000 9 mo. 1901— 6mo. 1903 

9 mo. 1906— 6 mo. 1919 
Wm. Henry Elfreth: History, Writing.. 9 mo. 1902 — 6 mo. 1904 
Anna M. Moore: English; also Latin, Literature, 

ReAGIig Gee nae eater tarts 9 mo. 1902 — 6 mo. 1908 

Elizabeth S. Pennell: Intermediate Department 

3 mo. 1903— 6 mo. 1903 
Helena =] Contior: Sewing <2... 9 mo. 1903-— 6mo. 1904 
E. Vivian Floyd: Chemistry, Geology.. 9 mo. 1903— 6 mo. 1905 
Agnes W. Neave: Intermediate Department 

9 mo. 1903— 6 mo. 1904 
Alice B. Paige: Latin; also Etymology.... 9 mo. 1903— 6 mo. 1906 
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Samuel H. Brown: History, Writing...... 9 mo. 1904-— 6mo. 1942 
Edna L. Embree: English, Reading...... 9 mo. 1904-— 6 mo. 1906 
Peer ted A NS= COOKING .3..ccecessthsdisoeesee 9 mo. 1904— 6 mo. 1905 
Anne E. Windle: Arithmetic, Geography 

9 mo. 1904— 6mo. 1906 


Henry J. Cadbury: History, Latin.......... 9 mo. 1905— 6 mo. 1908 
Nellie J. Davis: English, German........ 9 mo. 1905 —- 6 mo. 1906 
Katherine T. McCollin: Cooking.......... 9 mo. 1905— 6mo. 1911 


Benjamin J. Thomas: Chemistry, Geology 
9 mo. 1905— 6mo. 1906 
Annie B. Gidley: absent on leave 1916-18 
English History; Girls’ Assistant 
Bench alg (1913716) oec. scs.cssnesasucte sake 9 mo. 1906 — 12 mo. 1920 
Catharine B. Jones: Arithmetic, Geography 
9 mo. 1906-— 6mo. 1908 
Anna M. Newbold: Drawing................ 9 mo. 1906— 6mo. 1912 
Jane A. Page: Substitute Teacher.......... 9 mo. 1906— 6mo. 1907 
Ernest F. Jones: Gymnastics, History.... 9 mo. 1907— 6 mo. 1909 
Rebecca L. Savery: Substitute Teacher.. 9 mo. 1907— 6 mo. 1908 
Ellen Cope: History, Literature, Zoology 
9 mo. 1908-— 6mo. 1911 
BR Shek OU CATION ec) susceesecieassdeccsesteees 9 mo. 1915-— 6mo. 1919 
iw iam: Bacon. Evans: French ............ 9 mo. 1908— 6 mo. 1910 
9 mo. 1913 — 6mo. 1917 
Davis H. Forsythe: Physics; also Algebra, Ethics, 
Sg LAUT OD ore a Sella eka ee RE 9 mo. 1908— 6mo. 1914 
M. Jessie Gidley: English, German........ 9 mo. 1908-— 6 mo. 1910 
As Jessie Gidley Carter: Librarian........ 9 mo. 1927 — 
M. Elizabeth Whitacre: Elementary School 
9mo. 1908— 6mo. 1913 
9 mo. 1924-— 6mo. 1926 


BE LAC ccs soctrencaserersarsenssnn 9 mo. 1909— 6mo. 1917 
Nellie B. Michels: English, Latin.......... 9 mo. 1909-— 6mo. 1911 
C. Emmett Trueblood: Gymnastics, Manual 

Mramang., Mathematics © ......)42..0.... 9 mo. 1909— 6 mo. 1912 
ee tet PLOT: 5 se.ccaeccesicsceessareese 9mo.1910— 6mo. 1913 


Selma L. Taber: Arithmetic, English...... 9mo.1910— 6mo. 1911 
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M. Herbert Watson: History, Mathematics 
9mo.1910— 6mo. 1911 


Helen D. White: German, Latin............ 9 mo. 1910— 6mo. 1914 
Grace S2 Bacon: Gymitiasticsans::. acs 9 mo. 1911— 6mo. 1913 
Sarah J. Bracken: Domestic Science...... 9mo.1911— 6mo. 1914 
Carroll T. Brown: English; also Bible, Latin 
9 mo. 1911 —- 
George L. Jones: Geometry, Physical Geography; 
Boys “Assistant. Principals. 0n..: 9 mo. 1911— 9mo. 1917 

PECL Pal cocnctre ass etaetee nee acuuce ten sencianencares 6mo.1917— 6mo. 1924 
Tred WO WCy in keen Creliali er west ee cceceres 9 mo. 1911— 6mo. 1916 
Marian W. Masters: absent for study 1913-15 

Arithmetic, English, Reading.............. 9 mo. 1911— 6mo. 1918 
As Marian M. Spicer: part time 

DE WAI Oiw 1 Roman ete iene steers 12 mo. 1919— 6 mo. 1920 


Gertrude Rhoads: English, History...... 9mo.1911— 6mo. 1913 
During term in Principal’s Office (1920-36) 
taught at intervals 


DCICHICE Alera ee Ces es ered, evar 9 mo. 1922 — 6mo. 1923 

Mathematicsie a ea ee 9 mo. 1924— 6mo. 1925 
Annasttlartshorne:) Latina ccs 9 mo. 1912 — 6mo, 1913 
Frank A. Long, part time, nonresident 

CV MTA SECS Ravencetotecseeeairene tei yeerret yee 9 mo. 1912 — 6mo. 1913 
Ruth MacCollin: Drawing ........... eee 9 mo. 1912 — 6mo. 1917 


1 mo. 1918— 6mo. 1918 
Walter H. Magill: Manual Training, Physics 
9 mo. 1912 — 6mo. 1919 


Jane C. Balderston: Algebra, Latin...... 9 mo. 1913— 6mo, 1915 
Ida L. DeLong: English, History; Girls’ Associate 
AASSIStANCy PRINCIDA LY pxcsscctet eects paeese 9 mo. 1913-— 6mo. 1921 
As Ida DeLong Spicer: part time 
DEWAN Oy ASSISEANE. corer gees ace eee 9 mo. 1924-— 1 mo. 1925 


Katharine W. Foster: Physical Training 9 mo. 1913— 6 mo, 1916 
Marian P. Moore: Substitute Teacher.... 9 mo. 1913 — 6mo. 1914 
Herbert V. Nicholson: Economics, Solid Geometry 

9 mo. 1913-— 6mo. 1915 
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Alice E. Sears: Sixth and Seventh Grades 
9 mo. 1913 — 6mo. 1914 
L. Ralston Thomas: Chemistry, Physical Education 
9 mo. 1913 — 6mo. 1917 
Edith D. Wildman: Arithmetic, English 9 mo. 1913-— 6mo. 1915 
Fannie E. Beal: Domestic Science .......... 9 mo. 1914— 6mo. 1919 
BaP) OMES: TLISCOLY 1. .escccesacerisevelecttvocs 9 mo. 1914— 6mo. 1917 
Edna M. Stanton: Sixth and Seventh Grades 
9 mo. 1914— 6mo. 1916 
James F. Walker: Agriculture, Forestry 9 mo. 1914-— 6 mo. 1924 
Acting Principal, Principal; also Quakerism 
6 mo. 1924 — 
Ruth F. Cawl: Algebra, Arithmetic...... 9mo.1915— 6mo. 1917 
Frederick T. Hollowell: English; also Debating 
9mo.1915-— 6mo. 1916 
Walter H. Wood: died at the School 
BE ALICR tar Peet as vice eitesikccssaceteoeses 9 mo. 1915- 3 mo. 1921 
Joshua A. Cope: Forestry, French........ 9mo.1916— 6mo. 1918 
Caroline L. Nicholson: absent on leave 12 mo. 
1919-21. Assistant Principal (1926-39); 
German, Bible, French, History.... 9 mo. 1916-12 mo. 1939 
Elizabeth W. Paige: English, Latin........ 9 mo. 1916 — 
_E. Grant Spicer: Agriculture, Mathematics, 
rayeical= ECucation | iisissetiksesecs 9mo.1916-— 1 mo. 1925 
Frederick O. Tostenson: French, German 
9 mo. 1916— 6mo. 1918 
Alice Easterling: absent half year 1918 


“LTE TRE OC RE ie RE ge ae 9 mo. 1917-— 6mo. 1920 
Paci b..jones: Chemistry ...0::..s-6ss00 9 mo. 1917— 6 mo. 1922 
Helen P. South: English, Latin; Girls’ Associate 

BO ees oats cs, Sacaoccsesesndecsesessvaeets 9 mo. 1917— 6mo. 1925 
Wilmer J. Young: Mathematics .......... 9mo.1917— 6mo. 1918 
Dean of Boys; Mathematics .............. 9 mo. 1925— 6mo. 1936 


Cecil R. Futer: Mathematics, Penmanship 
9 mo. 1918— 6mo. 1920 
Mviatianeoaustedt: French .........1.0:---+.- 9 mo. 1918-— 6mo. 1926 
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Henry B. Bogue: Civics, History, Mathematics 

9 mo. 1919-— 6mo. 1920 
Susie E.-Bogue:: Lower Schooliwn. nics 9 mo. 1919— 6mo. 1920 
Henrietta E. Cawl: Home Economics.... 9 mo. 1919-— 6 mo. 1920 
George E. Houghton: Manual Training, Mechanical 

Drawing; also Arithmetic, Civics.... 9 mo. 1919-— 6 mo. 1927 

J. Clifford Otis: Agriculture, Botany.... 9 mo. 1919-— 6mo. 1921 
Parvin M. Russell: French, Physics........ 9 mo. 1919— 6mo. 1921 
Elizabeth Thomas: Physical Training, Physiology 

9mo.1919-— 6mo. 1922 
Jessie A. Wood: English, Lower School; House 


Mother. ati Staneviitouse 7.2.5.1 9 mo. 1919— 6mo. 1933 
Amy L- Post: German; Historyayace 12 mo. 1919— 6mo. 1921 
Clara C. Adams: part time, nonresident 

Voice Training > (Eloeution)= 08 ..-: 9 mo. 1920-— 6mo. 1921 
EdithivMe: Gook= Latin nia sence. 9 mo. 1920-— 6mo. 1931 
Orpha-L. Cox® Lower School s..u800 9 mo. 1920— 6mo. 1921 


Lauretta P. James: Home Economics...... 9 mo. 1920— 6mo. 1926 
Cebren W. Joyner: Natural Science...... 9 mo. 1920-— 1 mo. 1924 
Lewis A. Taylor: Mathematics, Physics 9 mo. 1920— 6 mo, 1924 


Fsther “Thomas: Lower ochooltaoas..s.: 9 mo. 1920— 6mo. 1921 
George G. Whitney: Fine Arts .......... 9 mo. 1920 — 
Janet P. Whitney: Bible, History ........ 9 mo. 1920— 6 mo. 1925 
Omakerism +“ part® titer... eekcioe sere 9 mo. 1937— 6 mo. 1940 
Marian George: Mathematics .............0 4mo.1921— 6mo. 1921 
Albert L. Baily, Jr.: Bible, Botany, Public 
Peaking: Science. eae cee act 9 mo. 1921 - 


S. Margaret Lownes: Sixth and Seventh Grades 
9 mo. 1921—- 6mo. 1922 
Esther J. Nichols: 


Primary OCnOOl e.vicrissietcn nn 9 mo. 1921-— 6 mo. 1924 
As Esther J. Stanton: nonresident.......... 10 mo. 1925— 6mo. 1927 
Eugene R. Raiford: Chemistry, Physical Education 

9 mo. 1921 — 


Elizabeth P. Linton: Home Economics....11 mo. 1921 — 6 mo. 1922 
Paulette LaCoste: part time, nonresident 
Peni hier. 2 Masui ee eats eae 1 mo. 1922 -— 6mo. 1924 
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E. Mae January: Physical Education.... 9 mo. 1922 — 6 mo. 1926 
As Mae J. Edgerton: part time 


“OST ENR ae tug pte Soe AEG RTE 10 mo. 1934— 6mo. 1935 
Mildred Joyner: part time 

CE SSSI PR iene pe a ae ee er 9 mo. 1922 — 6 mo. 1923 
7 fuuth: Kellum: Lower School ..::..:....:.. 9 mo. 1922 — 6mo. 1924 
Margery F. Morgan: part time, nonresident 

ISTE a gn 1 mo. 1923 — 6mo. 1925 


Luanna J. Bowles: History, Mathematics 9 mo. 1923 — 6 mo. 1927 
Elbert, Russell: part time, nonresident 


MMR AERA Galsei decd ine crcans svoctel osvcncsdescone 9 mo. 1923-— 6 mo. 1924 
Henry C. Bigelow: Mathematics .......... 1 mo. 1924— 6mo. 1924 
Elizabeth Dawson: English ..............0000 1 mo. 1924— 6mo. 1924 


Frances J. Barnum: Home Economics.... 2 mo. 1924— 6 mo. 1924 
Mary H. Damerel: Intermediate Department 

9 mo. 1924— 6mo. 1925 
J. Russell Edgerton: Agriculture .......... 9 mo. 1924 — 
Willard F. Houghton: Mathematics ...... 9 mo. 1924— 6mo. 1925 
M. Wistar Wood: Mathematics, Physics 9 mo. 1924— 6 mo. 1930 
Renee deM. Roberts: part time, nonresident 


LDS On Sg le ASE ed lll Ll se 10 mo. 1924-— 5 mo. 1925 
Alberta Heess: part time, nonresident 

Pat AIC oi a eek si cttcseessschebiscadsyoseess 11 mo. 1924-— 5 mo. 1925 
Floyd T. Hart: part time, nonresident 
An BM acres tet casstt a eeercvnednsnznlitnoassasnee 12 mo. 1924— 5 mp. 1925 
David S. Keiser: Mathematics .............. 1 mo. 1925-— 6mo. 1925 


Elma Clark: Dean of Girls; also Latin 9 mo. 1925 —- 
H. Murl Clarke: Home Economics; also English 
9 mo. 1925 — 
Clara B. Dewees: nonresident 
Pestanterrimary School: «22.0.2... 9 mo. 1925-— 6mo. 1930 
E. Marian Haines: Intermediate Department 
9 mo. 1925— 6mo. 1928 
 airteands Fourth Grades. ......0.....css00 9 mo. 1933 — 6mo. 1937 
Esther Lodge: part time, nonresident 
PT PISUOTAE coe Ss soucecertoscedsieseavoasceseces 9 mo. 1925— 5 mo. 1926 
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R. Ray Newton: Mathematics; Dean of Boys 
9 mo. 1925-— 6mo. 1927 


Helen E. Rhoads: part time, nonresident 


Ethics een cra ieee race 9 mo. 1925— 6mo. 1926 
Julie H. Emgarth: part time, nonresident 

Ererich @enversation set. antec 2 mo. 1926— 5 mo. 1926 
John'M: Lovett History ce cee 3 mo. 1926— 6mo. 1926 
Clara Bn BlaicePamary<Schoalesi. ccc. 9 mo. 1926— 6mo. 1928 


Ruth H. Brinton: Physical Education.... 9 mo. 1926— 6mo. 1931 
S. Herman Macy: Athletics, Mathematics 
9 mo. 1926— 6mo. 1933 


BleanotM. “Pierce: . French) .sii.s.ascne ss 9 mo. 1926— 6 mo. 1927 
Esther S. Whitacre: part time, nonresident 
Writing ) iii hlanineesesesiusiiescteet.o 4M0, 192) 6 me ame 
Olive M. Charles: French; also English, 
Mathematics ycetr master wean 9 mo. 1927 — 
Henry D. N. Spear: Manual Training, 

Mechanical) Drawing. 72, sewers 2-ce 9 mo. 1927— 6mo. 1930 
Rupert H. Stanley: Bible, History ........ 9 mo. 1927— 6mo. 1929 
Esther S. Stanton: part time 

rena OTeAE yeaa he bn el ar fs Neal Mant ene 9 mo. 1927-— 6 mo. 1930 
Mary F. Wildman: French .............000000 9 mo. 1927— 6 mo. 1929 
Carlotta Bautz-Mattox: part time, nonresident 

Pian ULM ester cee erat ae 5 mo. 1928— 5 mo. 1929 
Bleanoruc ye  baney << Latin: vag en 9 mo. 1928— 6 mo. 1929 
Ruth P. Marshall: nonresident 

Primafy OChOOle ws: eneeteee ute 9 mo. 1928— 6mo. 1937 


Winifred Olley: Intermediate Grades.... 9 mo. 1928-— 6 mo. 1930 
Helen M. Stanley: Assistant Intermediate Grades 

9 mo. 1928— 6mo. 1929 
M. Elizabeth Harold: Bible; Assistant 


Deas a teen ae mite tee errs 9 mo. 1929— 6mo. 1932 
As Elizabeth Harold Lewis (1931-32) 
Johny AviKay French jhistory,icc.c.-8: 9 mo. 1929— 6mo. 1930 


Susanna Smedley: Assistant Librarian.... 9 mo. 1929 — 
Daniel D. Test, Jr.: Algebra, English.... 9 mo. 1929- 6 mo. 1932 
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Mary R. Worth: Seventh and Eighth Grades 
9 mo. 1929 — 12 mo. 1929 
Pauline T. Macy: part time 
TAIN Cae eae soda LUV ese: aks scot, see 12 mo. 1929— 1 mo. 1931 
Linda A. Chandler: Seventh and Eighth Grades, 
BVAAURIC IIA CICS AEE Cassette secs calc sas choguekccoes 2 mo. 1930— 6 mo. 1935 
Hilda Vollers: visitor, part time 
BMA WVOT at Mee ces, fos. ec aaecen tah ssoue 2 mo. 1930— 5 mo. 1930 
Edna C. Colafemina: Individual Violin Lessons 
9 mo. 1930-— 6mo. 1936 
Allen, D. Hole, Jr.: French, History, Mathematics, 
Be SLO EA DIV Ms «ee occur sacsecdschoastecasiae 9 mo. 1930— 6mo. 1935 
Prench. also Quakerism, <scwsdseseseboes 9 mo. 1939 — 
George G. Lower: Manual Training, Mechanical 
Pere OU OGLETICELE, ss sscaessewcssstesseavers 9 mo. 1930— 6 mo. 1940 
Katherine W. Simons: Fifth and Sixth Grades 
9 mo. 1930—- 6mo. 1932 
Frederick W. Swan: Physics; also Dean of Boys; 
(1936-40), Mathematics, Science.... 9 mo. 1930 — 
Emily H. Lower: Lane School Assistant..12 mo. 1930— 3 mo. 1931 
Pre-school Group: part time ......... 10 mo. 1940 — 
epic Carter: Enolish  ...ccccs.csecsvasess 1 mo. 1931— 6mo. 1931 
Wilhelm Hubben: German .............00 1 mo. 1931— 6mo. 1931 
Elizabeth Brown Rhoads: part time 
Beane School Assistant: .;..cc0i.socsstscencsae 1 mo. 1931— 6mo. 1931 
Susan W. Shoemaker: part time, nonresident 
PASEO PCONOMICS 4 j.c0l.vrassardsetvesenee 2 mo. 1931— 6mo. 1933 
Raymond Elliott: part time, nonresident 
Be Ng eps et aces ty ecdoecs ccestacesss siatins 3 mo. 1931 — 3 mo, 1932 
Ruth O. Battey: Physical Education.... 9 mo. 1931-— 6 mo. 1933 
Martha L. Lantz: Botany, English ........ 9 mo. 1931 — 6 mo. 1932 
Pape cosatichan: Latin: -..ii.sccc.cveses 9 mo. 1931 — 6 mo. 1932 
Dae LACITI ..cfccssneecessvasScseovers 9 mo. 1932 — 6 mo. 1936 
Sarah G. Cope: Social Science; Assistant Dean 
9 mo. 1932 — 6 mo. 1936 
Mary J. Moon: Principal Elementary School; 
also Fifth and Sixth Grades............ 9 mo. 1932 — 
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George M. Painter, Jr.: part time 
Athletics; Assistant at Stone House.... 9 mo. 1932 — 6mo. 1933 
Sarah R. Potts: English; Assistant Dean 9 mo. 1932 - 6 mo. 1933 
Hertha Reinemann: part time, nonresident 
French: Germans 07 oe 9 mo. 1932 — 6 mo. 1935 
9 mo. 1936— 6mo. 1937 
Eleanor Wigfield: part time, nonresident 
PTET ssistanits vineecttecte, eee emt ee 4mo. 1933— 6mo. 1933 
Patrick H. Hodgkin: English, Mathematics 
9 mo. 1933 -— 6 mo. 1935 
A. Willard Jones: Master at Stone House; 


also Bible; “History 4a eee 9 mo. 1933 — 6mo. 1940 
Christina H. Jones: Fifth Class Home Room, 
English’ Vaca ec teeta: 9 mo. 1933 — 6 mo. 1936 
Ruth B. Raiford: part time 
Ailpebravce ia, ccitceite woe tease nae 9 mo. 1933— 6mo. 1939 
Margaret 71; Dorp t= MusiCw. c.c.cceteas 9 mo. 1933 — 


Beatrice Whitcomb: Physical Education 9 mo. 1933— 6 mo. 1938 
Elizabeth Bacon: part time, nonresident 


Are A sistant Sink een aes 12 mo. 1933— 4mo. 1934 
Edith Bender: part time, nonresident 
Assistant Physical Education ............ 1 mo. 1934— 4 mo. 1934 
Bernice M. Ball: part time, nonresident 
Assistant Physical Education ............ 9 mo. 1934-— 6mo. 1935 
Mariana Y. Barton: Assistant Fifth Class, Assistant 
Physical Education ence cn tele 9 mo. 1934— 6mo. 1935 
Louis W. Flaccus, Jr.: German, Latin; also 
Dean of Boys (9 mo. 1940).........04 9 mo. 1934 —- 
Thomas C. Satterthwaite, Jr.: Science; 
Assistant at Stone: House:cen.esa. 9 mo. 1934— 6mo. 1937 
Louise Windle: part time, nonresident 
XTi. ASSIstAnIts carck weet racer ene 9 mo. 1934-— 6mo. 1935 


W. Wendell Clepper: English, Mathematics 

9 mo. 1935— 6mo. 1937 
Mary L. Hartsuck: Home Economics.... 9 mo. 1935 — -6 mo. 1937 
Francis D. Hole: French, German, History 

9 mo. 1935-— 6mo. 1938 
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Faith B. Jenkins: Third and Fourth Grades, | 


Assistant Physical Education ........ 9 mo. 1935— 4 mo. 
Peer alr eM iNS TLIO ©, Wiss edness nd ivhovenses 4mo.1939— 6mo. 


Ruth P. Jones: Physical Education; Assistant Dean 


9 mo. 1935 — 12 mo. 
As Ruth Jones Wentworth ..........ceceeeee 12 mo. 1936— 6mo. 
Agnes E. Thomas: Mathematics ............ 9 mo. 1935 — 


David Taylor: part time, nonresident 


BrP SS SISCAING 2c. Sos coc sebnncc Setonen Sobecbanl caus 9 mo. 1935— 6mo. 


Nelda Wynn: part time, nonresident 


Assistant Physical Education. ............ 9 mo. 1935— 6mo. 
Esther H. Shields: Assistant Librarian..12 mo. 1935-— 3 mo. 


Margot W. Wills: part time 


Prssistant at Lane- School <.scsc..4:...s00800e 2 mo. 1936— 5 mo. 
Thomas S. Brown: Bible, Latin.............. 9 mo. 1936 — 
Rachel K. Letchworth: Acting Dean (1939-40); 

ria Peeper ieee vaateteacees des 9 mo. 1936 —- 
Nonna: “Parkers; Mathematics...s....:.<3 9 mo. 1936 — 
Amy L. Woodruff: Seventh Gradie........ 9 mo. 1936— 6 mo. 


Anna Cox Brinton: part time, nonresident 


ELSE GL oe eS He OU 10 mo. 1936 — 12 mo. 


Julius Kunstler: part time, nonresident 


REC ELAN SOLINY ia econ. Geawisdecosediessselss 10 mo. 1936— 4mo. 


Hazel Pusey: part time, nonresident 


Jo fae URNS STOWE PRN: ce eee a 10 mo. 1936 —12 mo. 


Mary D. Dormer: part time, nonresident 


eae PASSISCANIE on hiccscdedccdacecdsccccee’s 11 mo. 1936— 5 mo. 


George I. Bliss: Master at Stone House; also 
English, History, Social Studies...... 9 mo. 1937 —- 
Alice F. Brinton: Home Economics; Assistant Dean 


9 mo. 1937-— 6mo. 


Howard H. Brinton: part time, nonresident 


POEs IRBs. oss cs cdeecevsevcdsctvadesesaveweydes. 9 mo. 1937— 3 mo. 


Edith Clark: part time, nonresident 


RMS ISERIIE ©... 5h tcccsseianscoucscacdessesscerses 9 mo. 1937 — 12 mo. 
Richard M. Hiatt: Mathematics, Science 9 mo. 1937— 6mo. 
Eleanor Y. Pusey: English, French........ 9 mo. 1937-— 6mo. 
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Martha C. Downing: Third and Fourth Grades 

9 mo. 1937-— 6mo 
ws sWartha | sGuestai ta. cenwanc item 9 mo. 1938-11 mo 
Mary C. Risinger: Music Assistant ...... 9 mo. 1937-— 6mo 
Sarah L. Webster: Mathematics, Physical Education 

9 mo. 1937-— 6mo 
Elizabeth C. Parker: part time at intervals 


Pissistant slabrarianiiec ee eee 10 mo. 1937 — 
Harriet Reinish: part time, nonresident 
FATES ABSISE ANH Ceorcietearctan ee renee een 1 mo. 1938 — 12 mo 


Rachel H. Wood: Assistant Librarian.... 1 mo. 1938— 6mo 
Zelda Getzove: part time, nonresident 
PATO PANGISCA IE i oe erence nee a eae 9 mo. 1938— 6mo 


Marian S. Haines: Physical Education.. 9 mo. 1938— 6 mo. 


J. Bernard Haviland: English, Public Speaking; 


alsox Bibles Dlistony e.g. crseccc ses 9 mo. 1938 — 
Alexander H. Hay: History, Quakerism; also 
Prenichit. ap con, ceveeeemcecwerai neice 9 mo. 1938 — 


Margaret E. Jones: exchange teacher 


Flomes EConomics: ciitns eee ee cis 9 mo. 1938 — 6mo. 


Russell Marrin: nonresident 
Assistant Manual Training, Mechanical Drawing 


9 mo. 1938— 6mo. 


Mabel B. Ridpath: Third and Fourth Grades 


9 mo. 1938 — 
Edward W. Savery: part time 
AASSIStANt inn OOLmMItOryy teats tacent 9 mo. 1938— 6 mo. 
June Collings: Music Assistant ............ 9 mo. 1939— 6mo. 


Marian Forsythe: Mathematics, Physical Education 


9 mo. 1939— 6mo. 


Ase Mariana baw alters ae ens 6 mo. 1941 — 
Dorothy H. Gould: Physical Education; also 
Pléalthsmlatine acca oe 9 mo. 1939 — 


Nancy Hopkins: Fifth Class Home Room 


9 mo. 1939— 6mo. 


J. Harold Passmore: Mathematics, Physics, Science; 


also Assistant at Stone House.......... 9 mo. 1939-— 6mo. 
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Roland F. Smith: Geometry, Latin........ 9 mo. 1939— 6mo. 
Elizabeth B. Thatcher: First and Second Grades, 
Assistant Physical Education.......... 9 mo. 1939 — 12 mo. 
Richard W. Walter: Manual Training, 
Pilechanical ra wine fii.iitiieisasccdes 9 mo. 1939 — 
Fritz Giessler: part time, nonresident 
EATER apap daar ec ton pn Ney AO 12 mo. 1939— 4mo. 
Marty Giessler: part time, nonresident 
UI ACEAYS De AAAS aa ne te AM ea RS 12 mo. 1939— 4mo. 
John H. Carter: part time 
eveeiscant in) DOrmitOry « .2303.).evecsecssccses 9 mo. 1940— 3 mo. 
Josef Chudnowsky: part time, nonresident 
OR CALA PDN ILI) 8020's foudan so) cacsande seve 10 mo. 1940— 5 mo. 
Jane Stanton Cope: part time, nonresident 
PLETAL. “BSS RASS Sie OES et a eee ne pep ea 9 mo. 1940 — 12 mo. 
Ruth W. Darnell: Chemistry, Mathematics, 
Physical Education; Assistant Dean 9 mo. 1940 — 
Charles W. Hutton: Mathematics; Assistant 
Bante SL LOUISE = ss2-2ccsadeissoupertoeunce dove 9 mo. 1940—- 6mo. 
Edwin C. Morgenroth: Assistant Principal; also 
EMPeIAIG CIE CE 1..c huss ait steetaitensaceooee 9 mo. 1940-— 4 mo. 
Mary Louise Purdy: Physical Education 9 mo. 1940— 6 mo. 
Sarah E. Reinhold: part time, nonresident 
PROC er A SCISLANI EN a Saeeeessivasesesssveiunsissiseacacsss 9 mo. 1940- 6mo. 
John W. Steer: Dramatics, Public Speaking 
9 mo. 1940-— 6mo. 
Thomas D. Brown: Assistant Librarian..10 mo. 1940 — 12 mo. 
Molly B. Morgenroth: part time 
Be REO CTLOUD. <Lersestessetoehssecvececsevncova 10 mo. 1940- 6mo. 
Jeannette Rohrbach: part time, nonresident 
[COLSTON a CTSTIS PY | A 10 mo. 1940 — 2 mo. 
Margaret Gump: German, Latin .......... 12 mo. 1940— 6mo. 
Olive Stoner: part time, nonresident 
PEER SEASUAIIG aclieccecsacircocsctsecsseeececeuace 3 mo. 1941— 6mo. 
Marie Curnen: Assistant Librarian ...... 9 mo. 1941 — 12 mo. 
Marian J. Elsbree: part time, nonresident 
RM as ooo: nck eSicdssabdenewsietessiove 9 mo. 1941 — 
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Proness MS Fimmies “Enolish soa... ce, 9 mo. 1941 - 
Ridgway (Foust sScienceni. csveecsies 9 mo. 1941—- 3 mo. 1942 
Aileen Hart: part time, nonresident 

PxEt A BStStannee oo scieceres ia tictese ts eee ee 9 mo. 1941 — 
Joachim, Jaenickes; German, accccan te: 9 mo. 1941 — 
‘Janes Nicholls: Latines.) ton sere eee 9 mo. 1941 — 
Pratiie se Price; 3G. SLIstOry aan teres: 9 mo. 1941 — 
Roy H. Taylor, Jr.: Seventh Grade; Assistant 

SEC OCONEE aOUSS Mer nena ae: 9 mo. 1941 — 


Elizabeth Cadbury: Assistant Librarian 1 mo. 1942 — 
Beulah A. Ellicott: First and Second Grades 
1 mo. 1942 — 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND MATRONS 


During the first century of Westtown’s history, the Superin- 
tendent and Matron were the heads of the School, educational 
matters being very largely under the care of the Committee on 
Instruction, in collaboration with head teachers. A transition to 
another system began with the year 1894. In 1891 Zebedee Haines 
was appointed Superintendent, but during the latter part of his 
term he was entrusted also with the duties of an academic head 
of the School. In the fall of 1896 a Principal was appointed whose 
chief function was to direct the educational work of the School, 
but who was to collaborate with the Superintendent on other 
problems of administration. In 1916, following the term of Wil- 
liam B. and Frances E. Harvey as Superintendent and Matron, a 
new plan was put into effect which made the Principal the chief 
officer of the institution and the responsible head of all depart- 
ments of the School. 


» 


Richard and Catharine Hartshorne 
Smo. 6, 1799 —12 mo. 16, 1799 

Philip and Rachel Price: temporary 
12 mo. 16,1799-— 4mo. 1, 1800 
Joshua and Ann Sharpless.......... 4mo. 1,1800—10 mo. 17, 1811 
Joseph and Hannah Whitall........ 10 mo. 15, 1811-10 mo. 13, 1818 
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P din.ano- Rachel Price..,...:..:d-2.. 10 mo. 13,1818-— 5mo. 3, 


Pennock and Sarah Passmore: first term 


Smo. 1,1830-— 3 mo. 29, 


Nathan Sharpless and Martha Jefferis 


3 mo. 28, 1836 — 10 mo. 27, 


Pennock and Sarah Passmore: second term 


10 mo. 1843— 4mo. 

Joseph and Hannah E. Snowdon............ 4 mo. 1848 — 10 mo. 
David and Rachel H. Roberts................ 10 mo. 1858-— 4 mo. 
Dubre Knight: died at the School; and.. 4 mo. 1861— 2 mo. 
PEIN RUM OIC ais sn cnanchtaccosesscasveres 4mo.186l1=— 4mo. 
Charles J. and Martha D. Allen............ 4mo.1868— 5 mo. 
Aaron and Susanna F. Sharpless............ 5 mo. 1869— 4 mo. 


Benjamin W. and Rebecca G. Passmore 4 mo. 1874-— 4 mo. 
Jonathan G. and Susanna R. Williams... 4 mo. 1881— 9 mo. 
Zebedee and Anna P. Haines................6 9mo.1891-— 6mo. 


(Zebedee Haines also Principal 1894-96) 
Benjamin W. and Rebecca G. Passmore: temporary 


9 mo. 1896 — 11 mo. 
Edward G. and Elizabeth S. Smedley....11 mo. 1896-— 6 mo. 
William B. and Frances E. Harvey........ 6 mo. 1906— 6mo. 


(William B. Harvey absent on leave 8 mo, 1914 
—7 mo. 1915; Charles S. Carter was Acting 
Superintendent during his absence. ) 


PRINCIPALS 

Zebedee Haines: Superintendent, charged 
Weenpcuttes 08 . Principal #ii...c5ci0400-.0 10 mo. 1894— 6 mo. 

William F. Wickersham: absent on leave 9 mo. 1912 

eoamon 1913; Principal.....s..iccse00 9 mo. 1896— 4mo. 
Thomas K. Brown: Acting Principal...... 9mo.1912— 4mo. 
ME eee oF nc oes ec pwede ccres-ncsvoncscxacseontos 4mo.1913— 6mo. 
Principal (after reorganization).......... 6mo.1916— 6mo. 
reorger La jones: Principal.......:.....ssevee0 6mo. 1917— 6mo. 


Charles Henry Carter: Principal (absent on leave) 


6 mo. 1924 —- 6mo. 
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James F. Walker: Acting Principal........ 6 mo. 1924-— 6mo. 1925 
Principal yacosts accmsscnan enone antes 6 mo. 1925 — 
Caroline L. Nicholson: Assistant Principal 
9 mo. 1926 — 12 mo. 1939 
Edwin C. Morgenroth: Assistant Principal 
9 mo. 1940-— 4 mo. 1942 


OrHEeR Heap ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS AFTER 
REORGANIZATION IN 1916 


E. Dean Stanton: Business Manager...... 9 mo. 1916— 6mo. 1937 


Mary R. Williams: Matron ...........c00 9mo.1916— 6mo. 1918 
Lydiai dl sJones Matron: Weenie tse 9 mo. 1918-— 6mo. 1924 
lice Mary, Carter Hostesstcea. weit, 9 mo. 1924— 6mo. 1926 
Anna M. B. Holloway: Hostess.............. 9 mo. 1926— 6mo. 1927 
PaulinesOr Baily: ostessa vn 9 mo. 1927 — 


Robert K. Tomlinson: Business Manager 6 mo. 1937 — 


‘TEACHERS CHARGED WITH THE OVERSIGHT OF THE 
STUDENT Bopy 


The duty of oversight of the student body has been variously 
dealt with at different periods of the School’s history. At the 
beginning a system was used under which each teacher in turn 
took charge of the pupils during out-of-school hours. In the 
year 1831, however, the responsibility for the student body was 
centralized in the offices of boys’ “Governor” and girls’ “Gov- 
erness.” This plan, with slight variations, was continued until 
1896, when William F. Wickersham became Principal. At that 
time a small group of teachers, usually four in number, was 
responsible for the discipline on the boys’ side; the same change 
took place on the girls’ side in 1908. Although during this period 
the offices of Governor and Governess were not listed in the 
catalogue, in most cases some one person from each of the two 
groups acted as leader and was recognized as chairman. Later the 
terms “Assistant Principal” or “Associate Principal’ apparently 


? 
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were applied to the person charged with the duties of Governor 
or Governess. In the year 1925, the persons in this position were 
officially designated as “Dean of Boys” and “Dean of Girls.” 

It is obviously difficult, in view of these variations, to be entirely 
consistent in listing under one heading those who have been in 
charge of the discipline throughout the history of the School. 
We have attempted to list below those who, so far as we have 
been able to determine, have had the leadership in this department. 


FOR THE BOYS SIDE 


MP ISRIN CECE MSOVEITION cccsesscesssosenecsnenesss 12 mo. 1831— 9 mo. 1859 
(Teachers alternated to fill vacancy)......10 mo. 1859 — 11 mo. 1860 
Mees SCOCE: CSOVELTIOL 402.csnccsceses seeeess 11 mo. 1860— 9 mo. 1869 
Watson W. Dewees: Governot.............. 11 mo. 1869— 9 mo. 1874 
@aompson Frame: Governor...........«..... 11 mo. 1874-— 3 mo. 1886 


Watson W. Dewees $ (Acting jointly).... 5 mo. 1886— 9 mo. 1886 


Thomas K. Brown 
J. Henry Bartlett | 


ieiaenry Bartlett: Governor....0s.ccscescsess 10 mo. 1886— 6 mo. 1890 

Warren C. Goodwin: Governor............ 9 mo. 1890— 6 mo. 1895 

Pre NOL PE !)\GGVELTIOL scosescecocessesssosse 9 mo. 1895— 6mo. 1897 

Henry S. Conard: First in Care............ 9 mo. 1897— 6 mo. 1898 
(Edwin Thorpe, Consultant) 

J. Wetherill Hutton: First in Care.......... 9 mo. 1898-— 6mo. 1907 


Egbert S. Cary 

C. Emmett Trueblood 

PPE Beton POM AS 8 ie. iseectaderecennses 9 mo. 1907— 6 mo. 1912 

Alfred S. Haines 

Edward E. Wildman 
During this interval the leadership is less definite, but among 
those acting in this capacity, the above five names are recorded; 
others perhaps might be included. 

George L. Jones:. First in Care.............. 9 mo. 1912— 6mo. 1913 

Assistant Principal, Boys’ Side............ 9 mo. 1913— 6mo. 1917 
Ee Gerant opicer: First in Care ..:........... 9mo.1917-— 1 mo. 1925 
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Eugene R. Raiford: First in Care.......... 1 mo. 1925-— 6mo. 1925 
R. Ray Newton: Dean of Boy............... 9 mo. 1925-— 6mo, 1927 
Wilmer J: Young: Dean of Boys............ 9 mo. 1927-— 6 mo. 1936 
Frederick W. Swan: Dean of Boys........ 9 mo. 1936-— 6mo. 1940 
Louis W. Flaccus, Jr.: Dean of Boys...... 9 mo. 1940 — 


FOR THE GIRLS’ SIDE 


Hannah S. Wood: Governess..........00+8 12 mo. 1831— 6mo. 1834 
Lydia Ann Buffington: Governess.......... 6 mo. 1834 — 12 mo. 1835 
Rebecca McCollin: Governess .............. 12 mo. 1835-— 4 mo. 1843 
Deborah B. Smith: Governess............000 4mo.1843-— 4 mo. 1846 
Elizabeth “Walter: Governessi......:1c0.- +=. 4 mo. 1846-10 mo. 1851 
Abigail Williams: Governess.............00+ 10 mo. 1851— 4 mo. 1857 
Hannah Forsythe: Governess.............0 5 mo. 1857— 2 mo. 1862 
Hannah A. Warner: Governess............. 2 mo. 1862— 4 mo. 1863 
Elizabeth W: Hoopes: Governess.......... 5 mo. 1863— 4 mo. 1865 
Martha Sankey: Governess...........sccee 5 mo. 1865— 4 mo. 1867 
Sarah W. Moore: died at the School 

COV ELIESS), Zoccgre at tecnetears he cas acter scece tees 3 mo. 1867-— 3 mo. 1873 
Ruth Anna Brown: Governess.............. 3 mo. 1873 — 10 mo. 1873 
Mary H. Woolman: Governess............. 11 mo. 1873-— 4 mo. 1875 
Sylvania Cooper: Governess..........se 9 mo. 1875 — 10 mo. 1876 
Sarah “Ay ‘Collinss. Governess: Ac... 11 mo. 1876— 4 mo. 1877 
Sylvania Cooper: Governess...........s000 3 mo. 1877— 4mo. 1885 
Rebecea.. D: Maris: “Governiess.:..:....s-.00s2 5 mo. 1885— 6mo. 1901 
Sarah B. Dewees: Governess .........s00000+8 9 mo. 1901-— 6mo. 1904 
Mary R. Williams: Governess............00 9 mo. 1904— 6mo. 1908 

NOTE: The group system began in 1908. 

Ruby Davyiss) First. in (are tc, vases 9 mo. 1908— 6mo. 1912 
Annie B. Gidley: First in Care.............. 9 mo. 1912— 6mo. 1915 

Assistant Principal, Girls’ Side.......... 9 mo. 1915-— 6mo. 1916 
ae ah (Acting jointly)... 9 mo. 1916— 6 mo. 1917 


Idark..Delonr-sPirst ang Oarert- tees 9 mo. 1917-— 6mo. 1920 
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Ida L. DeLong 


Rieten PSs snp Associate Principals, Girls’ School 


9 mo. 1920— 6 mo. 1922 
Helen P. South: Principal, Girls’ Side.... 9 mo. 1922 — 6 mo. 1925 
Elma Clark: Dean of Girls...ccccccccscoccses. 9 mo. 1925 — 
Rachel K. Letchworth: Acting Dean (1939-40) 
during leave of absence of Elma Clark 
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An asterisk indicates a reference to the Notes or the Chronology 


Ackworth School 
model for Westtown, 16, 17, 18, 
20 
visited by Philadelphia Friends, 
16, 17, 18, 43 
sampler from, *338 
founded, *367 
Acting Committee 
Minutes, 33 
established, 41 
look for Superintendent, 45, *341 
consider censoring incoming’ let- 
ters, 57 
consider corporal punishment, 81 
look for French teacher, 99-100, 
*347 
concern of, for teachers’ welfare, 
ioe tou, “ooo 
engage a school doctor, 137, *353 
on problems of discipline, 141-43, 
*353, *354 
buy house at end of Lane, 178-79, 
Sot. 
propose salary schedule, *349 
see also Committee on Instruction, 
General Committee, Visiting 
Committee 
Admission to Westtown 
at the opening in 1799, 5, 51-52 
affected by discipline problem, 
143 
declines during Separation, 151 
refused to Hicksites, 152 
of students with only one parent 
a Friend, *379 
of non-Friends, *380 
Agriculture classes, 331 
Aims, vii-vili, 20, 245-46, 330-33 


Akeley Hall, 321-22, *381 
Albertson, Hannah, 47, *341; 56, 
153 
Albertson, Josiah, 153, *355 
Albertson, Samuel, 156, *355; 191 
Albertson, William, 160, *355 
Allen, Charles J., 265, *358, *363, 
*364, *365 
Allen, Elizabeth C., *356 
Allen, George B., 301 
Allen, Hannah, *358 
Allen, Martha D., *365 
Allen, Dr. Mary E., 278 
Allen, Samuel L., 286, *377; *366, 
*378 
Allen Cottage, *378 
Allinson, James, 209-10, *360 
Allinson, John C., 54, *342; 60 
Allinson, Samuel, *365 
Allinson, Sybil, 153, *354 
Alsop, Hannah, 139, *353 
Alsop, Othniel, 139, *353 
Alsop, Samuel, Sr., 217-18 
Alsop, Samuel Jr., 211; 217-19, 
*361; 289-90, *365 
Alumni 
play cricket, 276 
literary scciety of, 301-02 
organizations, 304-06 
first meeting of, *374 
dramatic society of, *380 
see also Westtown Alumni Associ- 
ation, Westtown Old Scholars 
Association 
Alumni Day, 304, 320, 329 
American Friend, The, 114 
American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, 314, 331, *381 


415 
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Arboretum, 306-07, *375, *379 
Archer, Rebecea, *347 
Argosy, The 
first issue, 208, *373 
article describing coasting, *365 
discontinued, *376 
Ash, Isaae, 239-40 
Ashbridge, Aaron, 14, 15, *338; 19 
Ashmead, Henry G. (and Gilbert 
Cope), History of Chester and 
Delaware Counties, *342 
Astronomy 
Committee imports orrery, 90, 
*346 
lectures on, 91, 112, 129-30 
students observe eclipse, 91, *346 
telescope, *374 
observatory built, *375 
Athletics 
competitive sports for boys, 199- 
200 
outside matches, 200, 276, *377 
regular exercise for girls, 195-96, 
*358; 277-80, *373 
dress worn by girls, 278, 279-80, 
319 
Auditorium, 318-19, *366, *380 
Auld Lang Syne (pseudonym), see 
Leedom, Benjamin J. 
“Aurora,” 286 
Autobiography of Benjamin Hallo- 
well, 101, 122-23, *349; 146-47, 
*354 
“Avalanche,” 286 
Bacon, Helen R., 320, *378, *379 
Bacon Cottage, 320, *379, *381 
Baily, Albert L., Jr., 191, 307, 320, 
ROS Ce i oO 
Daily, osntal ten U/l (2a ook. 
Li Sgn Col eLO Lae OOO aC 
Baily, Sarah, 163-65, *356; 193; 
228, *361; 243; 292, *365; *357, 
*358, *365 


INDEX 


Balderston, C. Canby (teacher 1866-. 
95), 226, 308-09, *361 
Balderston, C. Canby, x 
Balderston, Lloyd, Jr., *360 
Baldwin, John, 57, *343; 118, 135, 
*349 
Barker, Martha, *350 
Barker, Peter, *337 
Bartlett, J. Henry, xi, 265-66, 267, 
315, *361 
Baseball, 199-200, *359, *372; 319- 
20 
Bathing facilities 
in early days, 64, 92-93, *346 
improvement in, 186-87, *371, 
*372 
Bell, Albert T., *366 
Bell, Susan Alsop, *361 
Bell, Wilhelmina, *356 
Bellerby, Elizabeth, 51, *341 
Bettle, Samuel, 240-41, 245, 246, 
247, 253-54, *347, *354 
Bible reading, 130, 150, 221, 326 
Bicycling, 273, 280 
Biddle, James G., *366, *380 
Biddle, John, *340 
Biddle, Mary Hutton, Library, 317- 
18, *380 
Biddle, Owen, 17, 19; 41, *367; 
*340 
A Plan for a School... , 20-21, 
tt ts UY hoya a 
Biddle, Ruth Chambers, see Cham- 
bers, Ruth E. 
Bird study, 159-60 
collection of John D. Carter, 321- 
22, *380 
Smith collection, 321, *381 
Birmingham, Pa. 
home of John Forsythe, 49 
Meeting House used as hospital 
during Revolution, 51 
Library, 145 


INDEX 


Birmingham (cont.) 
Meeting House visited by stu- 
dents, 197 
Black, Joseph, *349 
“Black Hawk,” 283 
Blakey, William, *339 
“Blunderbook,” 54-55 
Botany, 90, 159, 309 
Brandywine, 268, 274, 323 
Battle of the, 36-37, 50-51, 197 
Branson, Lizzie, 233, *362 
Brennerman, Alice Updegraff, *356 
Brightonian Literary Society, *380 
Brinton, Elizabeth, 55, *342; 144, 
*354 
Brinton’s Quarries, 280 
Brown, Carroll T., x, 315, 323, 324- 
25, "379 
Foreword, v-vill 
Brown, Moses, *339 
Brown, Samuel H., 315; 325-27, 
*366; *340, *342, *365, *369 
Brown, Thomas K., 218, 226, 266, 
268-73, 280, 292, 323, *361 
camp suppers originated by, 268- 
OU eat leid, "ots 
encourages canoeing, 274 
forms Boys’ Skating Association, 
275-76, *374 
revives cricket, 276-77, *375 
Brown, Thomas K., Jr., xi 
Brown, Thomas Shipley, 323 
Brown and White, 325, *378 
Budd, Rebecca, 6, *337; 51; 52, 
*369; 60, 119-20 
Buildings, chronology of, *340 
Bullock, John, *345, *353 
Bunting, Josiah, *339 
Butler, Hannah Webster, 214, *360 
Butternut Island, 81 
Cabmet, The 
reports comet, 162 
quotes Shakespeare, 173 


Bae 
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Cabinet (cont.) 
asks for Thanksgiving holiday, 
L7G. oor 
disapproves of fiction, 
*357 
describes introduction of gas light- 
ing, 189, *358 
describes skating, 201, *359 
organ of Westtown Literary As- 
sociation, 208 
predicts Civil War, 227, 228, *361 
expresses pacifist testimony, 242, 
*363 
comments on Civil War, 255-56, 
*364 
first issue, *371 
Cadbury, Caroline 
Warder, Caroline 
Cadbury, Henry J., xi 
“Camilla,” 285 
Camp ‘suppers, 268-69, 271-73, 280- 
a8 es Vs Beis Wes | 
Canby, Samuel, *339, *341 
Canoes, 274, 323 
Cape Lookout, 253, 265 
Carlisle, Ann, 138 
Carmalt, Caleb, *339 
Carter, Charles Henry, 327 
Carter, Jessie Gidley, xi, 317-18 
Carter, John D., xi; 321-22, *380 
Carter, John E., *365 
Carter, Rachel Alsop, *361 
Cary, Egbert S8., 274; 275, *374; 
288 
Casino, 278 
Casket, The, 208, *373 
Catalogue, *371 
“Centennial,” 286 
Centennial celebration, 305, *375 
“Central,” 263, 316, *374, *380 
Century of Westtown History, A, 
by Watson W. Dewees, 33, 267, 
811, *338, *341 


184-85, 


Warder, see 
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Chalfont Circle, *376 

Chamber 
morning, 62-63, 188 
bedtime, 97-98, 126 
roof of, raised, 180, *371 
organizations, 224, *373 

Chambers, Elizabeth, 193, 207; 219- 
A0,n* 8615. "360,.*365 

Chambers, Ruth H., 226, 305, *341, 
S00 ; 

Chester County Family: John Gib- 
bons and his Descendants, A, by 
J. Smith Futhey and Gilbert 
Cope, *340 

Chester County Historical Society, 
60, *337, *342, *343, *344, *355, 
5 350,0° 500 

Cheyney, Jesse 8., 239, *363; *365 

Churchman, George, 11-19, 23, 32, 
#350/ 
first school at East Nottingham, 

12-13, *338 
second school at East Nottingham, 
13-15, *339 

Churchman, John, 11, 14, 19 

Ciceronian Society, 96-97 

Civil War 
predicted in Cabinet, 227, 228, 

*361 
draft, 232, 235 
rising prices, 232-33, 234-35, 252 
false rumors, 232, 248 
Emancipation Proclamation, 234, 
*362 
conscientious objectors in, 243-44 
boys run away to enlist, 237-41, 
246 
Nathan Edgerton enlists, 238-39, 
*363 
spies, 251 
prisoners of war, 252-53 
Clark, Benjamin, *339 
Clark, Elma, 330 


INDEX 


Clarke, Murl, 320 
Class trees, 307, *374 
Classbook, *376 
Classics 
in opening years, 99 
Enoch Lewis’s interest in, 113 
first Latin class for girls, 165, 
“300, 7 Ola 
first teachers of, 172, *370 
Greek required, 289 
increased popularity of, 309-10 
Latin classes coeducational, *373 
Clement, Josiah, 53 
Clifton, Henry, *339 
Coasting, 281-88, 323, *365 
Coates, John Dawson, 26, *368 
Coe, Mrs. Robert Wood, 225, 257, 
*358, *364 
Coedueation 
science lectures jointly attended, 
161 
joint graduation ceremony, 291 
completely adopted, 292, *375 
Latin and history classes together, 
Tho 
Collecting Room 
boys’, 68, 88, 96, 308, *343-44 
girls’, 190, *371 
Collins, John (member of first Com- 
mittee), *339 
Collins, John, 179, *372 
Comfort, Ann Elizabeth, *365 
Comfort, John 8., *365 
Comfort, Samuel, 52 
Comly, John, 116-21, 134, *349 
English Grammar ... , 49-50, 
*342; 66, 67, *344; 120-21, 
*348 *369 
marriage, 52, 119-20, *337, *348 
Journal, 117, 118, 119, *348; 152 
Comly, Rebecca Budd, see Budd, 
Rebecca : 
Commencement, see Graduation 


INDEX 
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Committee on Instruction 
suspend Sewing School, 172, *356 
consider physical exercise for 
girls, 195-96, *358 
activities of, during Civil War, 
245, *363 
see also Acting Committee, Gen- 
eral Committee, Visiting Com- 
mittee 
Community House, 31, *340, *379 
Community-service project, 331 
Company System 
organized, 96, 170, 194, *368 
abolished, 222-23, *373 
Conard, Sarah R., 168, *356 
“Congress,” 301 
Conroe, Joseph, 210 
Cook, John, 129, 130 
Cope, Ann, 161, *355; 180, *357 
Cope, Edith, *342 
Cope, Edward Drinker, 159, 160; 
Mite ooo; 175, -182,°183;5° *357; 
191 
Cope, Francis, 102, 153 
Cope, Gilbert 
(and J. Smith Futhey), A Ches- 
ter County Family: John Gub- 
bons and his Descendants, *340 
(and Henry G. Ashmead), His- 
tory of Chester and Delaware 
Counties, *342 
(and J. Smith Futhey), History 
of Chester County, *342 
Cope, Henry, 57, *343; 77, *344; 
91, *346; 100, *347; 102; 106-09, 
*348; 141, *353; 153 
Cope, Joseph, *355, *357 
Cope, Joshua A., *340 
Cope, Lydia, *360 
Cope, Mary Drinker, 102, 153, *343, 
*346, *348 
Cope, Paul M., 315 
Cope, Rachel, 56, *342 


Cope, Rebecca G., 184 
Cope, Thomas P., 102, 153, *346, 
*365 
Cope Family Letters, *355, *357, 
*302, "303 
Cope: Master Naturalist, by Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, 191, *355, *357 
Cornerstone, 262-63, *374 
Corse, Jesse, 125 
Covered Bridge, *381 
Cowper, 29 
Cox, John, 45, *341; *339 
Cox, John, Jr., 42, *341; 48, *342 
Cox, Mary C., *343 
Cox, Phebe, 51, *341 
Cresson, Sarah, *354 
Cricket, 179, 276-77, *375, *378 
Criticism of the School, 66, 113-14 
Crum Creek, 272, 273 
Cum Laude Society, *379 
Cumming, David, *339 
Curriculum and School administra- 
tion 
curriculum in early days, 71-78, 
99-101 
science emphasized, 89-91 
Greek and Latin, 99, 165, 172, 
289, *373 
scope broadened, 171-74 
school year divided into sessions, 
or terms, 174-76, *370 
students divided into classes, 176 
elementary department  intro- 
duced, 176 
report cards introduced, 176 
oral examinations, 177-78 
curriculum divided into English 
and classical courses, 288-89 
written examinations introduced, 
289-90 
entire school classified, 290 
normal department on girls’ side, 
290 
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Curriculum (cont.) 
German and French, 290-91 
evolution of graduation exercises, 
291-92 
Dances, 187, *358; *381 
Darlington, Dr. William, 49, 60, 102, 
*343, *344, *347 
Davis, Jefferson, 235 
Delta, *378 
Dennis, William M., “Purchasing 
Power of the Dollar in the His- 
tory of Westtown,” *350-52 
Dent, Tommy, 5, 137 
Dewees, Watson W., 213, 310-11, 
#306 
A Century of Westtown History, 
aa, 207. olL, *338; 7341 
lays cornerstone of new building, 
262 
teacher, librarian, governor, 310- 
aren ye: 
Dickinson, John, 17, 26, *367; 41, 
*340-41 
Dicks, Roger, *339 
Diet, see Food 
Dillwyn, George, 16; 17, *338; 18, 
*367 
Dillwyn, Sarah, *338 
Dining room 
deseription, 68 
separate for boys and girls, 181 
boys and girls eat together, 292- 
94 
Discipline 
in charge of teachers, 41-42 
misdemeanors and punishments, 
53, 55, 68, 79-81, 143, 150, 151, 
155, 172-73 
on girls’ side, 55-56 
during before-breakfast school, 67 
corporal punishment, 80-81 
under Enoch Lewis, 105-06, 111 
under John Comly, 118-19 


INDEX 


Discipline (cont.) 
under Benjamin Hallowell, 124-29 
hard on teachers, 134, 139 
problems of, 139-47, 156-57 
runaways, 140, 157 
Governor and Governess made 
responsible for, 147 
during the Separation, 149-51 
under language companies, 155 
under Sarah Baily, 165-68 
under chamber organizations, 224, 
rois 
assumed by students, 329-30 
Docket, The, 208, *374 
Douglas, Stephen A., 230 
Dramatics 
in literary societies, 212-13, *377, 
*380 
Shakespearean play on Alumni 
Day, 304, 320, *380 
Gilbert and Sullivan operettas, 
319, *380 
on hobby night, 324 
of paramount interest, 329 
“Reactors,” *380 
. Dress 
in early days, 3, 5, 9, 10-11, 328 
required clothing, 44-45, *341 
regulations, 46-47, *341; 166-67, 
*356; 198-99, 329 
caps required for girls, 55-56 
for girls’ athletics, 278, 279-80, 
319 
in latest period, 316 
plain coats discontinued, *377 
Drinker, Elizabeth Sandwith, see 
Sandwith, Elizabeth 
Drinker, Henry, 12; 22, *368; 23, 
26, 28, 32, 33, 45, "339 
Drinker, Henry S., 33 
Drinker, John, *339 
Drinker, Rachel, *348, *353 
Dunn, Elizabeth, 193, *358; 198, 


INDEX 


Dunn (cont.) 
*309; 225; 229, *361; 230, *362: 
256 
Dunn, Elizabeth Chambers, see 
Chambers, Elizabeth 
Prine nilip.P., 193, *358;. 220; 
230, 201, 202, "362; 256; *365 
Dunn, Sarah, 193, *358 
Dunn, Sarah E., 198-99, *359; 229, 
Brot a0, 2a), 233,250, "362; 
242, 246, *363; 248, *364, 256 
Dye, Jane Balderston, 315 
Eastburn, Mercie, *356 
Edge, Elizabeth D., *356 
Hdgerton, Nathan H., 211, 212 
enlists while a teacher at the 
School, 238-39, *363, *372 
later pacifist testimony of, 242 
Edgerton, J. Russell, *374 
Hdwards, Jane, see Knight, Jane 
Edwards 
Khinger, Dr. C. E., 279 
Khinger, Ella, 279 
Ehrenzeller, Dr., 137 
Eldridge, Jonathan, 315 
Elephant Rock, 280 
Elfreth, Jacob, *344, *353 
Hifreth, Miriam, 291, *375 
Eliot, John, 26, *368 
Elkinton, Thomas, 278, *365 
Elliott, Florence A., 279 
Hllis, Peter, *339 
Hillis, William, *337 
EKlocution 
in reading classes, 73-74, 172 
contests in, 299-302 
sponsored by alumni 
society, 301, *376 
awards established by George B. 
Allen Memorial Fund, 301 
Emlen, Anne, *357 
Emlen, James (leaves bequest), 27, 
wou 


literary 
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Emlen, James (appointed on a com- 
mittee), 245 
Hmlen, James (married to Sarah 
Farquhar), *337 
English Grammar ..., by John 
Comly, 49-50, *342; 66-67, *344; 
120-21, *348; *369 
Epidemics 
yellow fever, 11, *367 
searlet fever, 138, 260, *369 
dysentery, 138, *371 
Asiatic cholera, 139, *353, *370 
typhoid, 258, *372, *373 
influenza, 298-99, *378 
measles, *370 
Evans, Charles, 60, *343 
Hivans, David, 40, *341 
Evans, Hannah, 60, *365 
Evans, Joel, 237, 245 
Evans, Jonathan, 58, *343; 60, *339, 
*341, *354 
Evans, Mary, 60, *343, *347 
Hvans, Thomas, 184, 236, 247, *357, 
*365 
Evans, William, 52-53, 54, *342; 60, 
i 7345, *347 
Journal, 53, *342 
Examinations 
introduced, 169 
oral, 176-78, *357; abandoned, 
291 
written, 289, *372, "373, *376 
required of all students, 290, *373 
Faculty, see Teachers 
Farm House 
site of, 31 
equipped for visiting Committee 
Friends, 34, 39-40, *340 
fees for board and lodging, 39 
replaced by present building, 181, 
rece 
remodeled, *378 
Farquhar, Sarah, *337 
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Fees (board and tuition) 
in 1799, 41, *368 
fluctuate during Separation, 143, 
151 
reduced for Yearly Meeting mem- 
bers, 151, *370 
in 1813, *369 
Fern Bank, 280 
Ferries, David, 13 
Ferris, Elizabeth, *360 
Field, Deborah, *339 
Field, John, *339 
Fires, 283-85, *365, *373; 
SOVUpe Olova rote ale 
First diploma, 289, *372 
First students, 52 
Fisher, Samuel R., 52 
Fisher, Thomas, 15, 19, 22; 23, 
*339; 60; *341, *353 
Fishing, 273 
Fitzpatrick, Johnnie, 307-08, 322 
Flaccus, Louis W., Jr., 320 
Flexible Flyer, 286, *377 
Food 
breakfast, 69-70 
dinner, 78, 247 
supper, 86-87 
pie, 86-87, 182-83 
in summer, 99 
in the 1890’s, 295-96 
Ford, Dr. Walter, 278 
Forsythe, Bertha E., *342 
Forsythe, Hannah, 49 
Forsythe, Hannah (daughter of 
above), 49, 52 
Forsythe, James, 49 


*369, 


Forsythe, John (of Ireland), 50, 
*342 
Forsythe, John (teacher 1799- 


1801), 48-51, 53, 61, 104, 112, 

120, *341, *342 

house built for, 48-49, *340, *342, 
*369 


INDEX 


Forsythe, John (son of above), 49, 

142 

Forsythe, John E., 309 

Forsythe, Lewis, 284 

Forsythe, Samuel, 61, *342 

Fothergill, Dr. John, 16, 21 

Foulke, Jesse, *339 

Frame, Thompson, 263 

Franklin, Benjamin, 19 

Free Produce Association of Phila- 
delphia, 115 

French, 99-100, *347; 113, 291, *375 

Friend, The, *347, *348, *356 

Friends Intelligencer, *349 

Friends’ Miscellany, 117 

Friends’ Review, 114 

Futhey, J. Smith (and Gilbert 

Cope) 

A Chester County Family: John 
Gibbons and his Descendants, 
*340 

History of Chester County, *342 

Gallery 

girls’, 56, 169 

boys’, 64-65, 
283-85, *373 

Gardens, 93-94, 158, 169, *376 

Garrett, Aifred Cope, 102, 153, 
*343, *344, *347 

Garrett, Ann, *337 

Garrett, Anna, 195, *358 

Garrett, Martha, 225 

Gaskill, Thomas, *339 

Gauze, Charles, *366 

General Committee 

first Westtown Committee ap- 
pointed, 25, *339 

first meeting of, 25-26, *368 

Minutes of, 25-26, 33, 75, 267 

raise money, 26-28, *368 

buy James Gibbons’s farm, 28 

locate school, 28, *368 

decide on name of School, 28-29 


343-44. 105-06; 
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General Committee (cont.) 

authorize erection of farm build- 
ings, 30-32, *368 

locate main building, 34, 40, *340 

establish Farm House, 39-40, *340 

report progress on building oper- 
ations, 40-41, *340 

determine administration of 
School, 41-43, *368 

women collect household furnish- 
ings, 43-44, *341 

regulate students’ wardrobes, 44- 
45, *341 

engage Superintendent and Ma- 
tron, 45-48, *368 

engage John Forsythe as _ first 
teacher, 48 

import orrery, 90 

appoint parlor keeper, 130 

deal with Separation, 150-52 

refuse admission to Hicksites, 152 

attend oral examinations, 177-78 

survey Library, appoint libra- 
rian, 184-85, *358 

improve bathing facilities, 187, 
*358 

deal with discipline problems dur- 
ing Civil War, 236-38, 240-41, 
245, 246, 247, *362-63 

establish lectures on United States 
history, 236, *362 

take steps to provide new build- 
ing, 258 

arrange for regular exercise for 
girls, 277-78 

attend graduation ceremonies, 291 

authorize joint dining room, 293, 
*366 

allow students to have science 
laboratory, 308 

mentioned, 4-5, 15, 16, 29, 38, 47, 
51, 53, 59, 60, 95, 98, 99, 100, 
101, 103, 113, 139, 140, 144, 


General Committee (cont.) 
150, 154, 161, 178, 187, 190, 
199, 211, 213, 214, 252, 259, 
Zan yt ally OL ty. oeo oaos oO 
see also Acting Committee, Com- 
mittee on Instruction, Visiting 
Committee 
Germ of Literature, The, 206, *357, 
*359, *370 
German, 290-91, *375 
Gibbons, James, 28, *368; 34-39; 
*340 
Gibbons, John, 39 
Gilbert and Sullivan operettas, 319, 
*380 
Gilpin, Emily, 197 
Gould, Stephen, 149-50, *354 
Governor, Governess, position of, 
established, 147, *370 
Graduation 
evolution of, 289-92, *372, *374 
first diploma, 289, *372 
Granolithic Walk, 265, *375, *377 
Green, Silas, 31 
Greenhouse, 32, *368; 265, *375 
Greenwood, 304, 320, *380 
Griffiths, Samuel P., *339 
Gristmill, 30, 31, *340, *378 
Grubb, Robert, *368 
Gummere, Frances, 197, 199, *359; 
225; 250, *364; 256 
Gummere, Francis B., 305 
Gummere, Henry V., *349 
Gummere, John, 77, 121-24, 131, 
134, 216, 218, 309 
textbooks, 121, *348-49 
Gummere, Margaret, 211, *360; 
225, 229, *361; 250-51, 253, 
*364; 256; *359 
Gymnasium, 264, 279, 280, 305, 318- 
10,27 366>, 7370 
Hackberry tree, 30, 262 
Hacker, Jeremiah, 237 
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Hackett, William, 243-44 
Haines, Alfred 8., 306, *376, *377 
Haines, E. Marian, *355, *358 
Haines, Edith, 274 
Haines, Jacob, 127 
Haines, Jane Darlington, 169, *356 
Haines, Mary Anna, 202, *360; 255, 
*364 
Haines, Samuel, 276, *374 
Hallowell, Benjamin, 77, 96, 97, 
122-23, 124-35, 148, 216, 309 
Autobiography, 101, 122-23, *349; 
146-47, *354 
textbook, 131, *349 
Hallowell, Mary, 148 
Harlan, Joseph G., 156, *355; 162; 
174, *357; 191 
Hart, Margaret, *339 
Hartshorne, Catharine, 45-46, *368; 
56, *341 
Hartshorne, Richard, 6; 
*368; 59, 60, *341 
Hartshorne, William, *339 
Harvey, Frances, 312 
Harvey, William B., xi, 312, 315 
Hatch’s Hollow, 273 
Haverford College, 156, 218, 269, 
rOUO, anol T. 
Hazard, Anna, *361 
Health, 136-39, 258, *346 
see also Epidemics 
Heating 
by wood stoves, 65 
coal substituted for wood, 187, 
*370 
furnaces installed, 187-88, *370, 
opi wall 
radiators on north side, *377 
Herbarium, 159 
Hickman’s Run, 31 
Hicks, Elias, 118, 150 
see also Separation 
Higher education, 113-14, 271 


45-47, 


INDEX 


Hill, Asenath, 163 

Hilles, Eli, *353 

Hilles, Samuel, 237, 245, 247, *353 

Historical Committee of Westtown 
Literary Union, *374 

Historical material 
collected by Thomas K. Brown, 

271, *374 
A Century of Westtown History, 
by Watson W. Dewees, 311 

in Treasure Room, 328 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Don Goose taoe 

History, 13155236, "36230200 

History of Chester and Delaware 
Counties, by Gilbert Cope and 
Henry G. Ashmead, *342 | 

History of Chester County, by J. 
Smith Futhey and Gilbert Cope, 
*342 

Hobbies, 324, *380 

Hobbs, Gertrude, 314 

Hole, Helen G., vii, 334 

Holidays, see Vacations and _ holi- 
days 


Honor societies, *378 


Hooker, Gen. Joseph, 251 

Hoopes, Benjamin, 186, *358; 196- 
97, *355 

Hoopes, John I[., 233-34, *362 

Hough, Benjamin, 13 

Hough, Mary, *339 

Howell, Catharine, *339 

Howell, Deborah, *354 

Howell, Joshua, 171 

Howell, Samuel, *339 

Howell, Sarah R., 182, *357; *358 

Humorist, The, 167, *356; 208-09, 
ga as 5 

Hunt, Eliza W., 138, *353; 145, 
*304 

Hunt, Hannah, 52, *342 

Hunt, John, *342 


INDEX 


Se 


Hunt, Joseph, 51, *342 

Husband, Hannah, 289, *372 

Hutton, Addison, 259 

Hutton, J. Wetherill, 315 

Ice Cream Tree, 307, *376 

Indian Tree, *371 

Indians and Indian Life, 83-84, 145 

Industrial Hall 
built, 216, *373 
moved to present site, 259-61, 

265, *374 

Musie Studio in, 279 

Information for Parents . 

Jackson, James G., 254 

Jackson, William, *339 

Jacob, Caroline Nicholson, see 
Nicholson, Caroline L. 

Jarrett, Elizabeth, 59, *343 

Jefferis, Cheyney, *354 

Jefferis, Martha, *354 

Johnnie, see Fitzpatrick, Johnnie 

Johnson, Rachel M., *356 

Jones, George L., 327 

Jones, John, *339 

Jones, Rebecea, 18, *338; 32; 43-44, 
yc Sa ai 

Jones, Ruth Leeds, 225 

Jones, William P., 225 

Joskins, John, *339 

Journal of the Life and Religious 
Labors of John Comly, 117, 118, 
119, *348; 152 

Journal of the Life and Religious 
Services of William Evans, 53, 
*342 

Kaighn, Bartram, 172 

Kay, Mrs. Robert, *361 

Kimber, Emmor, 51 

Kimber, Thomas, 184, *357 

Kirkbride, Robert, *339 

Kite, Joseph, 155, *355 

Kite, Susanna §., 225; 235, *362; 
P B09, 57300 


Hag oak 
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Kite, Thomas, 171 
Kite, William, 253, 254 
Knight, Dubre’ 
bookkeeper, 196 
takes a group of girls to West 
Chester, 197, 215 
Superintendent, 214-17 
dies at School, 217, *373 
sourees of information on, 225, 
*360 
problems of, during Civil War, 
236-37, 246, *363; 252, 254; 
256, *364 
Knight, Jane Edwards, 196, 214, 
251, *360 
Lake 
site, 31 
built, 275, *377 
included in coasting track, 287 
open to public, *379 
Lake House, 275, *377 
Lane, 32, 48, 94, 265 
Lane School, 320, *381 
“language Companies,” 155, 312 
Laundry, 187, *371 
Lecture Room, 264, 299, *366, *375 
Lee, Robert E., 131, 248-49 
Leedom, Benjamin J., Westtown un- 
der the Old and New Régime, 101, 
B00 
Leeds, Arthur N., *378 
Leeds, Mary, *378 
Leeds, Morris E., *378 
Letchworth, Mrs. Arthur, *340 
Letchworth, Elizabeth, *339 
Letchworth, John, 29, *339 
Letter writing, 56-57, *343 
Letters to Gertrude, edited by Mary 
I. Shamburger, 314 
Lewis, Enoch, 51, 96, 118, 134, *340, 
*349, *354 
as a mathematics teacher, 77, 
107-09, 110-11 
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Lewis (cont.) : 
interest in astronomy, 91, 112, 
129-30 
and slavery, 104-05, 115, *370 
as disciplinarian, 105-06, 111 
textbooks, 110, *348; *344 
theories of education, 113-14, 143 
spiritual contributions, 114, 115 
sources of information on, 152, 
*347-48 
mentioned, 121, 124, 131, 218, 
309 
Lewis, Joseph J., Memoir of Enoch 
Lewis, 152, *347 
Library 
fiction not allowed, 74, 184-85 
typical contents, 83, 95-96 
used by boys after supper, 94, 
107 
Committee, 96, *347, *357, *369 
enlarged, catalogued, and libra- 
rian appointed, 184-86, *370, 
*372 
used as Collecting Room by girls, 
264 
Mary Hutton Biddle 
317-18, *380 
number of books in, *373 
open two hours a week, *374 
recatalogued, *376 
increases amount of fiction, *379 
Westtown Monthly Meeting held 
in, “379 
stack rooms, *381 
Lightfoot, Deborah, 166, *356 
Lighting 
candles, 62-63, 87-89 
gas, 188-89, *358, *372 
electricity, 265 
night lights used instead of lan- 
terns, *377 
Lincoln, Abraham, 233, 234 
Lindley, Jacob, 58, *343; *337 


Library, 


Literary societies, 203-213 
Ciceronian Society, 96-97 
secret beginnings of, 204-05 
Westtown Literary Association, 
205-08, 210, 218, 255, *370 
on girls’ side, 207, 208, *359; 211, 
212, 229 
Literary Union, 208, *373 
Congress, 301 
Weston, 301, *376 
Chalfont Circle, *376 
Brightonian, *380 
Lithograph of old building, 179 
Lockwood, Moses B., 172 
Longstreth, Henry, Memorials of 
Rebecca Jones, *341 
Lower, George G., *381 
McClellan, Gen. George B., 231 
McCollin, Annie G., 225 
McKeel, Anna, 161, *355; *358 
Manual training, see Shop 
Maris, Rebecca D., 300, 311 
Marshall, Humphry, 27, *339, *368 
Marshall, James, *341 
Martin, Agnes, *356 
Mary Hutton Biddle Library, 317- 
18, *380 
Mary Leeds Room, *378 
Mathematics 
popularity of, 75-77 
under Sarah Baily, 163 
basis of student classification, 174 
great teachers: Enoch Lewis, 110- 
11; John Gummere, 121-24; 
Benjamin Hallowell, 121; 
S. Alsop, Sr., and 8. Alsop, Jr., 
217-18; Thomas K. Brown, 270 
Mather, Eleanor Price, x 
Matron, position established, 41 
Meeting for worship 
opening days, typical meeting, 3- 
6, 59, *337 
ministry, 6, 142, 216, 220, *337 
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Meeting (cont.) 
rules for behavior in, 42, 55 
afternoon meeting on Sunday, 59, 
"343, *376 
Meeting House, 320-21, *380 
Memoir of Enoch Lewis, by Joseph 
J. Lewis, 152, *347 
Memorials of Rebecca Jones, by 
Henry Longstreth, *341 
Meyer, James, 226 
Mifflin, Ann, *347 
Mifflin, Warner, *339 
Milhouse, John, 13, 15 
Miller, Isaae, 301 
Miller’s house, 30, 31, *340 
Milltown, 30, 140, 157, 251, 284, 
*380 
Monitors, see Student workers 
Moon, Ann Elizabeth, *356 
Moon, Mary J., 320 
Moon, Samuel C., 314 
Moore, Robert, *339 
Morgan, William B., 165, 
*372 
Morris, Catharine W., *354 
Morris, Elliston P., *377 
Morris, Hannah P., *366 
Morris, Isaac W., 142, *354 
Morris, Samuel, 265, *365 
Morris, Thomas, 45, *339, *341 
Morrison, Hannah, 146, 149, *354; 
153; 170, *356 
Morton, John, *339 
Morton, John, Jr., 142 
“Mountain Maid,’ 281-83, 
285 
“Mountaineer,” 283 
Musie 
forbidden, 166, 203; 213-14, *360 
Musie Studio, 279, *381 
singing around campfire, 281 
Gilbert and Sullivan operettas, 
319, *380 


*356; 


*365; 
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Musie (cont.) 
change in attitude toward, 329 
group singing allowed, *379 
music teacher appointed, *380 
Name of the School 
variations in, 28-29 
Natural History Committee of Lit- 
erary Union 
published periodical, 207, *359, 
EOUL 
organize camp suppers, 272-73 
Naturalist, The, 162, 207, *359, *371 
Needles, John, *339 
New building 
Dubre’ Knight’s plan for, 216 
concern of Committee for, 258, 
*364 
built, 259-67, *374 
Building Committee, 259, *365 
Nicholson, Caroline L., 330, 334 
Nicholson, J. Whitall, 226 
Nursery, 128, 180, 260, 285, 298, 
aera 
Nut-houses and nutting, 83-85, 203 
Observatory, *375 
Old Dam, 31, 93, 155, 156, 160-61, 
280 
“Old Oaken Bucket,” 285 
Old Scholars Day, 302-05 
see also Alumni Day 
Old Westtown, by Frances Tatum 
Rhoads, 33, *356, *358 
Opening days, 46, 47, 51-54 
Orehards, 27, *339; 271,.*378 
Osborn, Henry Fairfield, Cope: 
Master Naturalist, 191, *355, *357 
Otis, Charlotte E., 296, 297, *366 
Page, Lucy, 284 
Page, Lyman, 283 
Paige, Elizabeth, 323 
Palmer, Charles, *381 
Palmer, Emily Smedley, see Smed- 
ley, Emily 
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Palmer, Lewis, 172 

Parker, John W., *374 

Parlor keeper, 130-31 

Parvin, Benjamin, 13 

Passmore, Benjamin W., 265, *365 

Passmore, Joseph, 237 

Passmore, Pennock, 127, 176; 188- 
89, *358; *345, *353 

Passmore, Rebecea, *365 

Patterson, Robert, *349 

Peace essays, *377 

Peace organization, *381 

Peace testimonies, 17, 35, 50-51, 131, 
236, 242, 243-45 

Pemberton, Israel, 12, *338; 13, 14, 
23 

Pemberton, James, 12, *338; 23, 
ToOO hoe 

Pemberton, John, 18, 27, 32; 95, 
*346, *369 

Pemberton Papers, 32, *338, *339, 
*341 

Penmanship, 72-73, 172 

Penn, William, 28, 39, *338 

Pennell, Elizabeth, 256, *361 

Pennell, Hannah §., 256, *361 

Pennell, Joseph, *359 

Periodicals, 205-210 
Westtown Miscellany, 206 
Germ of Interature, 206, 

*359 

Naturalist, 207 
School Girl’s Offering, 208 
Cabinet, 208 
Argosy, 208 
Humorist, 208-09 
Casket, 208 
Docket, 208 
Westonian, 311, *375 : 
Brown and White, 325, *378 

Perrine, Martha G., 225, 256, *359, 
*362 

Perry, Arthur, *380 


"357, 


INDEX 


Perry, Emma Foster, *380 
Pharo, Phebe Ann, 195, *358; 198, 
#3595212: *360*. 225 
Pickering, Elihu, 51, 99-100, 119; 
134, *349; 137 
Pie 
“pie night,” 86-87; 182, *357; 
poem, 294-95, *366 
reward for student helpers, 87, 
*345 
mince pie disapproved of, 296-97 
Pierce, John, *339 
Pine Forest, 30, 31, 306, 323, *376 
Pitfield, Elizabeth, *354 
Plain language, 10 
punishment for use of plural 
language, 68, 166, 201 
language companies, 155; abol- 
ished, 312 
Plates, Wedgewood, *380 
Plays, see Dramatics 
Playshed 
girls’, 180, 194, *370 
boys’, 285, *377, *380 
Pleasants, Mary, *339 
Pleasants, Samuel, 15 
Potts, Charles, 220-21, 263, 266, 
305, *360, *361 
Potts, Edward, 209-10 
Potts, Joseph, *339 
Precursors of Westtown School 
first school of George Churchman 
at E. Nottingham, 12-13, *338:; 
second school, 13-15, *339 
Owen Biddle’s Plan for a 
School... , 20-21, 33, *339, 
*367 
Price, Eli K., 153 
Price, Hannah, *347 
Price, Martha, 52 
Price, Philip M., Jr., 47, *341; 52, 
60, 127, 145-49, 153, 205, *345, 
*353 
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Price, Rachel, 52, 145-49, 153 
Price, Walter F., 60, 320, *341, *353 
“Pride of the Hill,” 281, 283, 285 
“Princess,” 286 
Principal, 312-13, *375 
Privileges 
half holiday on Saturday after- 
noon, 79, 124, 200-01 
“sitting up” privileges, 106, *345 
Privilege Day, 268 
“Purchasing Power of the Dollar in 
the History of Westtown,” by 
William M. Dennis, *350-52 
Pusey, Joshua E., *339 
Pyle, Phebe, 172 
Rabbis, 103 
“Rabbis’ Book, The,” 79, *344; 97, 
102, 140, *342 
Raiford, Eugene R., 319-20, *374 
Randolph, Rachel 8. J., *374 
“Reactors,” *380 
Recreation 
boys 
playing in yard, 70-71 
“privileges,” 79, 81, 200-01 
capturing flying squirrel, 82 
in “nut-house,” 83, 202 
nutting, 84-85 
encouraged by Davis Reece, 158 
winter sports, 201-02 
girls 
games, 193-94 
in playshed, 194 
winter sports, 195 
excursions, 196-98 
baseball, 200, 319-20, *372 
bicyeling, 273, 280 
coasting, 281-88, 323 
ericket, 276-77, *375, *378 
fishing, 273 
hiking, 280 
skating, 158, 195, 201-02, 223, 
275-76, 283, 323, *373, *374 
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Recreation (cont.) 
swimming, 31, 93 
tennis, 199, 277, 280, *374 

Reece, Asenath Hill, see 
Asenath 

Reece, Davis, 
E312 

Reed, William, *369 

Reeve, John, *339 

Regional scholarships, *380 

Religious basis, 6-7, 18-19, 20, 24, 
59-60, 101, 327, 332-33 

Religious instruction, 151-52, *354, 
*370 

Revolutionary war, 14, 17, 23, 35, 
36-37, 50-51, 197 

Rhoads, Beulah M., *365 

Rhoads, Elizabeth, *365 

Rhoads, Frances Tatum, *361 
Old Westtown, 33, *356, *358 

Rhoads, George, 172 

Rhoads, J. Snowdon, 261 

Rhoads, William E., 306-07 

Richmond Palladiwm, The, 
"354, *356 

Ridley Creek, 272 

Roberts, David, 312 

Roberts, Elisha, 284 

Roberts, Rachel, 312, *365 

Roberts, Septimus, *353 

Roberts, Susan, *365 

Robin Hood Cabin, *381 

“Romona,” 286 

Rules and Regulations for the Gov- 
ernment of Friends’ Boarding 
School at West-Town, (1796), 42, 
"341, *368; (1799), 70, 98, *347 

Rustie Society, *377 

Salaries, 88, *345; 
*349-52, *353 

Samplers, 101, *338, *347 

Sandwith, Elizabeth, 33 

Sankey, Elizabeth P., *356 


Hill, 


147, 154-63, 204, 


153, 


104; 134-35, 
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Sansom, Beulah, *347 

Sansom, Joseph, *339 

Savery, William, 16, 18, 23 

Sawmill, 30, 31, *340; 40, *368 

Say, Thomas, 52-53, *342 

Seattergood, George, 185, *357 

Seattergood, Joseph (father of 
George), 185, *357 

Seattergood, Joseph (student), 157, 
*355; 160, 191, *346 

Seattergood, Thomas (student), 157, 
LOO BDO LO 2eta oe oO Gs al 

Seattergood, Thomas (Committee 


member), 16; 59, *343; 142, *337, |. 


*346 
Scholarships, 151, *380 
School Girls Offering, 208 
Science 
science lectures, 89-91, 129, 309, 
*345 
astronomy, 90-91, 129-30 
replaces history, 131 
emphasized by Davis Reece, 158- 
62 
taught by C. Canby Balderston, 
308-09 
Scott, David J., 202; 223-224, *361, 
*373; 264, 284 
Seott, Norris J., 210 
Seeds, Eli, 99 
Senior Hiking Club, 280, 323 
Separation of 1827, *369 
Ehas Hicks, 118, 150 
effect of, on school, 147-52 
committee appointed to 
School, 151, *354 
Dubre’ Knight tries to heal the 
breach, 216 
Sewing, 21, 56, 100-01 
samplers, 101, *338, *347 
Sewing School suspended, 172, 
ssh A 
Shacks, 323, *379 


visit 
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Shamburger, Mary I., editor, Let- 
ters to Gertrude, 314 
Sharpless, Aaron, x1; 137, *353 
Sharpless, Abram, *341 
Sharpless, Ann (matron), 47 
Sharpless, Ann, xi, 219, 277, 290, 
311, 315653371 ooo on 
Sharpless, Benjamin, *355 
Sharpless, Elizabeth, 208, *359; 210, 
*360; 225 
Sharpless, Helen, 225, *359 
Sharpless, Isaac, 226, 305, 
*359-60, *361 
student, 199-200, 203, *359; 210, 
212, *360; 218, 225, 289 
teacher, 270 
Sharpless, Joshua, xi, 47, 83; 144- 
45, *354; 153, *353 
Sharpless, Lydia Cope, see Cope, 
Lydia 
Sharpless, Martha, *350 
Sharpless, Phebe, *353 
Sharpless, Sidney, 232, *362; 245, 
*363 
Shenton, Edward, xi 
Shoemaker, John, *339 
Shop, 203, 274, 324, *375 
Shotwell, Joseph, *339 
Simplicity, 48, 73, 114, 333 
Simpson, John, *337 
Site 
three possibilities, 28 
of original building, 34, 40; of 
new building, 262 
Skating 
-encouraged by Davis Reece, 158 
boys and girls at same time, 195, 
202 
popularity of, 201-02, *359 
Boys’ Skating Association and 
ranks, 275-76, *374 
pond, 202, 223, 283, *373 
parties, 323 


#347, 


INDEX 


Slavery, testimony against, 104-05, 
115, 206, 244-45 
Smedley, Edward G., xi, 244, *363 
Smedley, Elizabeth 8., *356 
Smedley, Emily, 279 
Smedley, Jeffery, *354 
Smedley, Susanna, x-xii, 315, *363 
Smedley, William P., 244 
Smith, C. Edwin, 321, *381 
Smith, Daniel, *339 
Smith, Elizabeth Brinton, see Brin- 
ton, Elizabeth 
Smith, Ephraim, 237, *363; 255, 
*364 
Smith, John R., 179 
Smith, Samuel (Bucks Co.), *339 
Smith, Samuel (Philadelphia), *339 
Smith, Sarah E., *365 
Smith, Seth, 77, 125-26; 138, *353 
Snipes, Jane Moon, 314 
Snowdon, Joseph, 162, 225, *353, 
#355, *358 
Soccer, 320, 325, *376 
Social contacts among students 
regulated, 42 
responsible for lack of discipline 
among boys, 141-42 
regulations circumvented, 167-68 
girls invited to watch baseball, 
200 
on skating pond, 195, 202, 276 
at literary societies, 210-11, 292 
during Civil War, 240 
in dining room, 292-94 
at present time, 329, *379 
“Society,” see Westtown Literary 
Association 
South Room, 316, *381 
Speakman, Alexander, 283 
Spelling, 75 
Sports, see Athletics and Recreation 
Stamps, Westtown, *366, *372 
Stapler, John, *339 
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“Stella,” 285 
Stewardson, Thomas, 22, 60, 153, 
TOTO Poth, nh GOG OOS OOU 
Stokes, Agnes Nicholson, 226 
Stone House, *340, *369, *373, *378 
Stratton, Sina, 279 
Student government 
chamber organizations, 224, *373 
at present time, 329-30 
vigilance committees, *372 
started among Seniors, *375 
Student workers 
monitors, 55; 68, 296, *345 
“hehtkeeper,” 62, 97, *345 
waiters, 69 
recelve pie as reward, 87, *345 
Sundial, 180, *370 
Superintendent 
duties of, 41 
first incumbent, 45 
authority of, not clearly defined, 
143-44 
Swan, Frederick A., 315 
Swarthmore College, 132 
Swett, Benjamin, *339 
Swimming pool, *376 
Sykes, Elizabeth, 130; 146, 149, 
*354; 153 
Talbot, John, *341 
Tatum, Frances, see Rhoads, Fran- 
ces Tatum 
Taylor, Elizabeth Sykes, see Sykes, 
Hlizabeth 
Taylor, Francis R., xi, 225, 257, 
*356, *359 
Taylor, George W., 172, *356 
Taylor, Henry, 262 
Taylor, William H., 201, *359; 225, 
257 
Teachers 
ealled Rabbis, 103 
term of service short in early 
days, 133-34 
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Teachers (cont.) 
salaries of, inadequate, 134-35 
health of, a cause of concern, 135- 
36 
and discipline problem, 139-42 
join students in Literary Associa- 
tion, 205, 210 
reminded of their responsibilities, 
245-47 
dress restrictions, 329 
how addressed, *343, *346 
see also Discipline 
Temperance 
James Guibbons’s_ testimony 
against drinking, 35-36 
at the Farm House, 39-40 
testimony for, upheld by Enoch 
Lewis, 114 
not yet established as a Quaker 
testimony, 136 
in connection with mince pie, 297 
Tennis, 199, 277, 280, *374 
Thomas, Ann, 51 
Thomas, Daniel, *341 
Thomas, Edward, 13, *367 
Thomas, Felicia, 279; 280, *365 
Thomas, H. Mark, x 
Thomas, Mary P., 194-95, *358; 
197-98, *359; 215, *360; 223, 
*361; 225; 254, *364; 257 
Thompson, Thomas, *354 
Thorp, Margaret T., 319 
Track for coasting, 281-88 
Tract Association of Friends, *348 
Treasure Room and Vault, x, 328, 
gael 
Triangle, *378 
Trimble, Joseph E., 306, *375 
Tulip poplars, 29, 30, 282, 322, *381 
“Twilight,” 286 
Underground Railway, 115 
Updegraff, Ann T., *357 
Updegraff, Elizabeth, 167 
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Vacations and holidays 
lack of, hard on teachers, 134, 
136 
vacations between terms  sanc- 
tioned, 175 
holidays not recognized, 175, *357 
single vacation in summer, 292, 
3143 F 315 
holiday at Christmas, 314 
Vail, Hugh D., 207 
Vail, James G., x, *366 
Village Record, The, 241-42; 248, 
249, 253, *364; *342 
Visiting Committee 
report on effects of Separation, 
150, *354 
first appointed, *368 
see also Acting Committee, Com- 
mittee on Instruction, General 
Committee 
Votaw, Albert H., 309-10 
Walker, James F., 327, *356, *369 
Wallis, Samuel, 27 
Waln, Elizabeth, *354 
Waln, Nicholas, 18, 23-24, *339 
Waln, Sarah, *339 
Walnut Hill, 84, 202, 262, 271, 284, 
*374 
Walton, Joseph, 172 
Walton, Joseph, Jr., 162, *355 
Ward, Mary, 315, 317, *365 
Warder, Caroline, *346 
Waring, William, 110 
Warner, Yardley, 233 
Washington, George, 228 
West, Martha, *350 
Weston Literary Society, 301, *376 
Westonian, The 
first issue, 311, *375 
articles in: 
letter from William Morgan to 
Watson W. Dewees, 165, *356 
“Some Reminiscences of West- 
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Westonian (cont.) 
town,” by Benjamin Hoopes, 
186, *355, *358 
“Physical Training for Girls at 
Westtown,” by Felicia H. 
Thomas, 280, *365 
“Pie Night,” by George Wood, 
294-95, *366 
“Forestry at Westtown, Past 
and Present,” *340 
letter from John Cox, Jr., *341 
“Elizabeth Chambers Dunn,” 
by Ruth Chambers (Biddle), 
*341, *361 
“Reminiscences of Elizabeth 
Brinton (Smith),” *342, *354 
“An Apostolic Succession,” by 
Isaac Sharpless, *347, *361 
Reminiscences of Elizabeth S. 
Smedley, *356 
“Recollections of Westtown in 
1860,” by Joseph Pennell, 
*359 
“Reminiscences of Westtown,” 
by Elizabeth Chambers Dunn, 
*360 
“Harly Latin at Westtown,” by 
John EK. Forsythe, *360 
“Charles Potts,’ by Frances 
Tatum Rhoads, *361 
“Master Charles,” by Thomas 
K. Brown, *361 
“David J. Scott,” by C. Canby 
Balderston, *361 
Westtown Alumni Association, 304, 
306, *366, *378 
Westtown Committee, see General 
Committee 
Westtown Farm 
purchase price of land, 28, *368 
surveys, 28, *339, *371 
Westtown Literary Association 
formed, 204-05 
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Westtown Lit. Assn. (cont.) 
reorganized, 205 
periodicals published by, 205-09 
merges with girls’ societies, 208, 
"373 
girls invited to attend meetings, 
210-11 
dialogues given by, forerunners 
of drama at School, 212 
Westtown Literary Union 
formed, 208, *373 
excludes dramatic performances, 
213, *360 
abandoned, *380 
Westtown Miscellany, 
*359, *370 
Westtown Monthly Meeting, *379 
Westtown Old Scholars Association, 
304, *366, *375; 306, *366, *378 
Westtown under the Old and New 
Régime, by Benjamin J. Leedom, 
POR CS3S03 
Whitall, Hannah, 138, 145 
Whitall, Joseph, 145, *341 
Whitney, George G., 308, 320, *377 
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